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These pleasing models are especially suitable for Spring wear. “MONARCH. 
KNIT” Sweater ( oats are espec ially designed with full rece gnition ot the increas- 
ing demand for better quality and more style. 


Our many years’ experience as the world leaders in the manufacture of fancy knit 
goods enables us to pertect the finest detail in the workmanship and sty le of sweater 


coats. 


“MONARCH-KNIT"” is your guarantee that you have the best in Sweater Coats 


HE MONARCH KNITTING CO., LIMITED, DUNNVILLE, CANADA 


I 
Hosiery, ete Als Hand Knitting Yarns specia!ly suitat for Knitting S 
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Come for a Spin in a 
BRISCOE 


YOU would purchase the Briscoe ‘on riscoe forward with willing response 
xoks”-if that were your only guide to d ye mand, it drops to a craw! 
; 





‘ar value-—its chassis and body design ris be turned, with 


t “backing.” 
form a combination of grace and » curbs of the 


narrowest 


elegance handling 


But you would never choose a cz ty in cor a fF ic 

alone—the Briscoe has earned it supremac} a he rive you power a-plenty 

on the strength of its “half-million olla parior-c comfor t a price the average 
motor’—a motor that makes possible fro : man finds quite enough to pay And for that 
to 35 miles on a gallon price you get more than you usually get when 
A sturdy car that asks no favors the road you buy a car: there are no “extras” when 
it travels on—through the mud and ov e you invest in a Briscoe 

ruts, its powerful engine drives it, with a Locate the Briscoe agent nearest you and 
steady propelling force that instantly re- permit him to take you for a spin in a Briscoe 
sponds At a touch of the accelerator, your Touring Car or Roadster, $1,02 


THE CANADIAN BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 
Factory: BROCKVILLE Head Office: TORONTO 
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yo would not invest your money in a buiiding so constructed that 

it would slowly but surely evaporate. How then can you be con- 
tent to pay in taxes, for the building and up-keep of a road that slowly 
but surely turns to dust and blows away? @ When you see the wheels 
of a horse-drawn vehicle or a motor car churning up clouds of dust in 
its wake, think what it means—that the road itself is blowing away— 
your money going up in dust. {There is but one sure way to prevent 
this waste—and that is the way that guarantees you against the dis- 
comfort as well as the wastefulness of the dusty old-style road—build 


Permanent Highways 
of Concrete 


Every Canadian who pays taxes should realize that in Concrete lies the 
only real hope of a properly-paved Canada. 


Concrete makes a real pavement—free from ruts, ready for traffic in 
all seasons, low in maintenance cost and inexpensive to build. 


Ask for our Literature on Concrete Roads 


Canada Cement Company, Limited 


305 Herald Building : - - MONTREAL 
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Standard Telephones 
for Rural Lines 


Telephones 


For Rural, City 
and Private 
Systems 


We make them all—and guar- 
antee every instrument. Our 
telephones have been in use for 
years and given entire satisfac- 
tion. 

We also carry everything 
required for equipping a com- 
plete telephone system, no mat- 
ter how large or small. 


Let us estimate on your 
requirements. Our prices are 
right. We have a reputation 
for giving prompt service. 


Free Bulletins 


The No. 3 tells how to build 
rural lines. 


The No. 6 describes our rural 
telephones. 


The No. 5 describes our 
Presto-Phone — the Canadian 
Automatic System for large 
factories. 


The No. 7 describes our small 


private systems for homes, gar- 
ages, etc. 


Canadian 
Independent 


Telephone Co., Limited 
281 Adelaide Street West 
TORONTO 
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For Office 
Efficiency 


Elliott Addressing Machines 
Mailometer Mailing Machines 
Standard Envelope Sealers 
Stamp Affixers 
Whitedge Carbon Paper 
Cosmo Time Stamp 
Line-A-Time Copyholder 
Boston Pencil Sharpener 
Loose Leaf System 
Duplicators 
Office Supplies 














We are Canadian Distributors for the lat- 
est, most practical, most efficient time and 
labor-saving office devices. Write for litera- 
ture descriptive of any line in which you 
may be interested, also a sample sheet of 
seal brand carbon paper, any color. The 
carbon that “leaves a good impression.” 


THE A. S. HUSTWITT COMPANY 
42 Adelaide St. West, TORONTO, ONT. 























PROTECTION 


is Patriotism 





Conservation is the order of the day Let 

nothing be wasted Let no useful thing be 
yed 

Since patriotism extends to the individual 

and the individual t s it is j 

al quate iable book 

a 5 AI 

Send f Ex 

pa t rst s in 


; 


same time 


oldie & M'Cullach 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Head Office and Works—Galt, Ont., Can 
Toronto Office 
1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 


Western Branch Office 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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New Factors in the Business Situation 


HERE are new factors entering 
into the business situation in Can- 


ada but the outlook remains the 
same. Business is good, although there 
are some evidences of a tendency to- 
ward reconstruction. For instance, it 


seems certain that in most lines there is 
hardly as much business being done now 
as there was a year ago. This is due 
more than anything else to the amount 
of money invested in the war loan. 
People who contracted to pay so much 
per week or so much per month have 
simply had to draw in on personal and 
household expenditures. When it is 
figured that hundreds of thousands of 
people are buying war bonds on this 
basis it will be seen that a certain meas- 
ure of retrenchment has become pretty 
generally necessary. Of this 
money stays in Canada and ultimately 
will come back into circulation, and the 
situation it has created will cure itself. 
There are other factors contributing to 
the slackening of business, the chief one 
being shortage of materials. This is be- 
yond cure and will continue so until 
after the war. 

The slowing up process in business is 
very slight, however, and can be attri 
buted to the fact that the manufacturers 
are facing most unprecedentedly trying 
There is no evidence of hol- 
susiness could be immediately 
up if i 


he facilities for increased 
manufacture were available. The ground- 
I 


course, 





conditions. 


owness 





speeds 














work for business activity is still-as solid 
asever. The making of munitions, which 
has become the pivotal industry, is going 





} 


to continue. No official statement has 
been made recently from Ottawa but the 
impression gathered there is that activity 
in munition making is assured for some 
considerable time yet. British orders may 
fall off—it is certain that they will fall 
off considerably in some lines and cease 
entirely in others—owing to tonnage dif 
ficulties chiefly. Whatever diminution 
there may be from this source, how 
ever, will be more than made up for by 
increased orders from the United States. 
Uncle Sam has decided to make use of 
our capacity up here for the rapid pro- 
duction of war supplies. 

With a continuation of war orders as 
sured it will be seen that business cannot 
fail but remain healthy. The deterrent 
factors already noted are not sufficient 
to effect any marked change. 








om Robert Borden’s visit to Wash- 
J ington and New York has stirred up 
considerable comment. It is generally 
understood that he went to confer with 
the United States Government with a 
view to improving our balance of trade 
with the United States and our position 
with reference to exchange. At first it 
was rumored that he would attempt to 
negotiate a loan but this suggestion was 
abandoned in favor of the idea that he 


certain 
Canada. 


would suggest an embargo on 
American goods coming into 
The latter suggestion seems based on 
sound grounds and, from all information 
available, it can be stated very definitely 





that the matter is under consideration. 
Necessarily, the matter would be pro- 
ceeded with cautiously and, in concert 


with the trade authorities at Washing- 
ton. Under no circumstances could any- 
thing be done to arouse antagonism among 
American business men. If any embar- 
goes were placed the lines selected would 
be possible of classification under the 
head of “luxuries.” Just what effect 
such action would have on trade in Can- 
ada is problematical but certainly it 
would serve to keep more money at home. 

It is interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, that the committee appointed at 
Washington to determine the industri 
that are essential and those that are non 
essential have been forced to the con 
clusion that there are no industries 
which can be termed non-essential. When 


es 










they came to look into the fabric of busi 
ness they found that it consisted of a 
multitude of industries closelv co-r od 





and built up by an overlapping svstem 








To summarily stop a certain number of 
these industries was, thev found 
possible No industry could be stopped 
without hurting, directly or indirect 
+ number of other | ne of business 
t. they found that business was 
oO tne pi t nie wal 
*} vere plucked 





ately here ar 
would } 


" * | 
1 be seriously weakened 








v crumble up in short ordey 
The con reached 
ditions would right themselves. As cor 
ditions change certain lines of business 
will be affected. If, for 
generally rite 

States as a result of war conditions, cer 
tain industries, which on any arbitrary 
livision, would to-day be classed as non 
essential, would automatically be force 


to contract operations and in some cases 


: 
‘lusion was that cor 





instance, money 


became scarce in the I 








( 
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to stop. This, it is contended, is the only 
way that the stoppage of nor 
industries can be operated without giv 


essentia 


ing business generally a serious body 
blow. 
] NQUESTIONABLY at the present 


time Canadian manufacturers have 
a magnificent opportunity to improve 
their hold on the home market and it is 
gratifying to state that in most lines 
they are gripping the opportunity and 
making the most of it. It consists, of 
course, in the fact that supplies from 
abroad cannot now be obtained and de 
mand has literally come knocking at the 
door of the home manufacturer. Take, 
just for instance, the matter of men’s 
hats. There has always been a good de 
mand for Canadian made hats but the 
market in the higher priced lines was s 
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completely taken up by the old-establish- 











ed Continental and American makes - — —_——— - 
Christys, Bersalinos, Stetsons and Mal- F 
lorys—that the Canadian manufacturer 
necessarily turned out the cheaper a 


grades. To-day the home maker is put- 
ting out an article that compares with 
the most expensive hat imported from 
ibroad. They have been literally forced 
nto the raising of their standards by 
the fact that hats from abroad have been 
procurable for the Canadian market in 
very limited quantities o The Ameri 
‘an makers are too busy with Govern- 
nent war orders to pay much atten- 
ittention to the Canadian field now. The 
U.S. army ordered 1,500,000 sombrero 
hats and the manufacturers have been 
almost at their wits’ ends to meet this 
lemand It is said, for instance, that 
there is not enough fur of the variety 
needed for these hats obtainable on the 
markets of the world. In all probability 
the difficulty is one of tonnage rather 
than of supply. The fact remains, how- Kelsey Health Heated Residence of 
ever, that American hat people are not Mr. Henry Pedwell, Thornbury, Ont. 
ible to do much on the Canadian market. 
This rule applies to a more or less 
extent to all lines. The home manufac- The Kelsey Health Heat 
turer is finding it necessary to supply ’ 
ill grades of demand and in many cases a Comparison 
is finding it possible for the first time 
to get a firm grip on the best trade. The 














Be. . On r f 

higher priced, best quality goods from highly h 

yutside are not reaching the market and scorched i 
he . xy¥gen t 

the home manufacturer is filling in with ie , 


improved lines of his own. He has the , 
opportunity, therefore, to consolidate his Jume of 
gains, to “dig himself in” and make good changes of 
his newly acquired position against the 
ynslaughts which will come later. 


Let us send you our booklet telling of the 
healthfulness, economy and satisfaction of the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator. 
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Th+ Canada Foundries and Forgings Limited, Jas. Smart Mfg. Co. Branch 

Several years ago there was a certain BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
firm with headquarters in the United 
States doing a big business in Canada. 
rhe last time they sent a travelling repre- yey 
sentative over he spent six weeks in Can- Vis 
ada and went back with orders for 
$40,000. To-day this firm fills only such 
orders in Canada as are forced on them 
and the home manufacturers are taking 
up the trade as far as they can in view 
f the shortage of materials faced. They 
are offering as good a line at a slightly 
better figure. Nor in this particular 
‘ase does the tariff account for the ability 
of the home factories to accomplish this. 
The duty on the finished article is 424 
per cent., and all the raw material has 
to be imported into Canada on a 40 per 
‘ent. duty basis.. 



























TERBROOK & COS 


The easiest writing pen 




































you ever used, if you are accustomed to a broad 
“I fear,” said Lioyd George—and we pointed pen There are stub pens for different Yr 
— the eg gs bt eer a brands, and for different kinds of work Among = 
he spoke of "| fear the disciplined ; th } ) ; Pe 
, . m are the tamous 
people behind the German army, the m steerage : a) } 
ratin i family i the determination . PT os a ; 
d 4 
at home to stand and starve so ESTERBROOK 
th eir fg y we j ry t Jed ! Jackson Stub, No. 442 \ broader point than this, 
Sea t more than the Imperial army 5 entete Wl 2 ne 
; Probate ‘ 13 pen 
F eae the effort in Britain to Write for s; mple dozen of these well-liked pens 
ma the food hold out means little to Send 10 cents 
they y of Canadians. We read in ' / The safest standard of pen value is in the 
j ( f way that the natio a. neneeeslinios’ F ry e end coid 
al < 0 it t te 
8 ations. What is it that put: resisting qualities of 
a whole free people of 40,000,000 o» 
meas 1 meal Why cannot they ESTERBROOK PENS 
he second hel y” if they can pay 
fo We do it in Canada; in fact, * ESTERBROOK PEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
som n Cana thanks to British 16-70 Cooper Street, Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
money tid over for shells, are doing it Canadian Agents 
ty here they never did it before The Brown Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
For ( trolis not charity; it is war 
The Allies have a right to demand it 
They have a right to resent the offer of 
only what is “left over.” Canadians 
must get the right ethics of war-time 
Food ¢ ontrol. 
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A. E. AMES & CO. 
Toronto Montreal 
New York 


IT WOULD BE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


to indicate a more 





suitable security to 
serve as a nucleus 
around which to 
build up a substan- 
tial investment than 


CANADA'S 
VICTORY 
BONDS 


would be appreciated 


Vhs 


—_ 
Established 1889 


Your order 


o Stock Exchange 























Government 


Bonds 


all issues) 








on 
Partial 
Payments 


Write for booklet 
47. It will interest vou 
and place you 
obligation, 


GREENSHIELDS& CO. 
Members Montreal Stock Exchange 


Dealers in Bond Issues 
17 St. John Street, Montreal 
Central Chambers, Ottawa 


unde reno 


in Canad 








Western Assurance Go. 
incorporated A.D., 1851 
Assets over $5,000,000.00 


Fire, Marine and Explosion Insurance 


Head Offices: TORONTO 
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This is the idea of investm t tha MACLEAN’S MAGAZIN 5 a ft es ¢ T/ 

men and women should save carefully itt y the , / t : / 

endowment and life insurance; / 

as executor. When these matters ? } i 

be invested in gt G ) t ] 

good real est 

with values would he / 

except indirectly t} 

Men and women, and particula iy 

willing to take r to ” 

financial and industrial cor 8 MACLEAN 

readers on ant rticul f 

Post” will glad g 7 

a 2 ) cP. ‘ 
Strengthening the Position of 
Municipal Bonds 

oo restrictive measure adopted by to prevent municipalitic ' ring 

the Dominion Government requir the ere n e mone market 
ing approval of bond issues has resulted Among t nNrovisior are at eria 

a considerable limitation in the num ynds shall be iss with « wer 
her that are being brought out for public jing not only t terest b e year’s 
subscription, although the first impression swoportion of the canital so ey 
that the Order-in-Council would act vir xpiration of the ie aa al he s the 
tually as a prohibition of all except Gov- funds meeting them will be available 
ernment war bonds has proved to be ‘The municipalities may be compelled t 
unfounded Already issues have been (deposit these sinking fund payments 


made by the Cities of Ottawa, Outremont, 
Montreal, London, St. Lambert and many 
others, and Provincial Government bonds 
amounting to $6,630,000 have been dis 
posed of, the last equaling in amount simi 
lar issues during the whole of 1917. In 
the case of Saskatchewan, $630,000, the 
yield to investors was 61% Manitoba, 
two of $1,000,000 each at 614%; New 
Brunswick, $1,000,000 at 6% and On- 
tario, $3,000,000 at a flat rate of 6 per 
cent. The largest issue of all has 
that of the City of Montreal for $6,000,000 
5-year bonds, which work out at about 
644% to the investor. These figures are 
indicative of the prevailing prices for 
these issues. 

same time wl 


he number of 





been 
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le there is this 
municipal bond 


+ the 








yubted vill be curtailed A 
inadian m that has made a 
e situation in Eastern Car 
ts th the average number 
be much lowe year; part or 
rccount of local economies, partlv from 
tne ir oO: a} mm bdo the Ministe 
reason behind the e 
Hand in ind w e tender 
mit debenture Sur to purposes 
may be egarae is ¢ ential to tne f 
ng of the muni ipality is a movement 
{ ter ne Car an Bond Dealers 
Association to bring pressure to bea 
1 nu ja ») oDserve stan ] ird 
regulations in regard to sinking fur 
and other details connected with the 
lehentures. For years the Municipa 
Act of Ontario has been held up 
the strongest niece off legislation t 


this past month 
in the creation of a Special Department 
of Municipal Affairs in the direct charge 

| of one of the ministers and the erect 
| of numerous safeguards for the _ in- 
| vestors in municipal debentures’ the 
may be considered 


| . 
Province of Quebec 
noy to stand in the forefront. The 


Canada along this line; 


ion 





| frank purpose of the new legislation is 
I Zz 
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with the Provincial Government When 





he bonds are due, the government w 

pay the money over to the bank, not the 
municipalit Provision is made also t 
mit the rm of the issue to conforn 





more with the life of the work in 
tion, 10, 20, 30 or 40 years. A uniform 
accounting for municipalities 
provided for in the bill. This is 


a movement that will be welcomed by 


ques- 





S$ also 











actual and prospective investors in muni 
ipal bonds as tending to make this 
nvestment absolutely safe and other 

se a desirable one. . 

How high will the cost of money go? 
Apart altogether disturbing fac- 
tors in the war would militate 
igainst em indus he average 
ecu nas been torced mw on Ve 
t market in proportior s tne aver 

‘ ite of interest obtainable b n 

” i TY eT i | ndec more 
In the United States a stror nov I 
t gy tf vent T flat n ir 
+ \f oO ‘ ” 1 ur ¢ wf 
ec ()y tne mau 
es their en } 
petition ¢ tr compante i 
to a erest rat Ther ‘ 
ent ecame a general rule ’ now 
here is he i entat € rer \ 
e pr ¢ fa g nt 
Y runt i g is 2 t I 

ent (; r Ha no f + 
Reserve ondemr the practice rather 
fron the endens ¢ v1 hav ( y 

Case iepo 5 iY 1 oO re i tne ir 

i port i ( overnmer ¢ 

lepositor sno ne er urared t t 
treasur\ ertificate ind vernment 
bonds even thoug thers be some 
shrinkage of deposits as a consequence 
While the banks in Canaea have been 
paying higher rates than in the United 
State there has been no attempt here 
to protect the lessening of deposits that 


purchases of Victory bonds have made by 
increased rates of interest. 


Tt will ide ntify you. 








Canadian Securities 
are Healthy 


HE past month has witnessed a 

slight improvement in the general 
condition of the security market, a con 
tinuation of the gradual movement up- 
wards that set in definitely in January. 
At first there was no organized trend; 
yne stock would break away from the 
moorings occupied when the “mir imum” 
price was fixed; then another would start 
soaring, and, usually, retain a 
that was made. In the spasmod 
away from the “fixed” price, they might 














almost be compared to { 

the first. were too weak for flight. but 
one by one, without prc plan but 
through individual impulse fluttered and 
rose and held their place in the upper ai 

Tsually. and fortunately for public 
faith in the market and its general tone 

was some substantial progress from 
an industrial point of view that was in 
the main responsible for the advances 
There was little evidence of an effort to 

“bull” the market, for the poten sa of 
would-be bulls seemed to be that it would 
be wasted effort. For days the market 
would be sluggish, softening up, per 
haps. for a fraction of a point, but there 
has been surprisingly little evidence of 
slumps werthy of that name. The very 
large proportion of securities that have 
left behind the minimum prices, the past 
month or so might serve to swell the 
pride of the controllers of the Canadian 
stock exchanges at their foresight in 
knowing just when and where to check 
the downward movement effectually, and 
provide—at the same time—a _ suitable 
starting point for recovery. 

The stability of the present mi arket has 
been demonstrated on a number of oc 
casions. It is true that no big news of 
success or disaster has swept across the 
sky in the past few weeks, but events 
of profound significance, such as the 
humiliating collapse of the Bolsheviki in 
Russia, might have been expected to 
exert a depressing influence on quota- 
tions, even although it, fortunately, came 
upon us by degrees, working as a con 
viction into our inner consciousness rather 
than striking us a single blow. Bol- 
sheviki or not—Russian peace or war 
Canada’s stoc ks seemed to have strength 
to preserve their position even when New 
York, ith its lightning response to ad- 
verse iadiusanen , became a prey to the 
bears 


that + 











Holding Down the 
Profits 





lal stat ents of 
the securities that are 
the concern upon the 
excl most of these the 
year ght the high tide of 


prosperity; increased business and profits 
proportionateiy large and often far more 
so For the year, high-—excessive 

prices, often, ve tended to depress the 
buying of their products but with the 
most the turnover has held so far as 
values are concerned, though quantity 
sales with few exceptions fell below the 
normal. But in most concerns the prin- 
ciple has been adopted of discounting, 
fairly heavily, the period that is coming 
when there promises to be a general de- 
‘line in prices; when the raw materials 
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Put the Burden on Those 
Trained to Carry It 
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One business man should not be asked by another to give the [4 
time required to perform the duties of Executor when a cap- |[& 
able and experienced Corporation makes that work a regular | 
business and performs the service at no greater cost The 7& 
remuneration for the services of this Corporation is fixed by |& 
the Court in the same manner in which the fees of an indi- | 
vidual Executor are determined. { 
VW n the ma : 

( ation as | i“ 

r filed in ir € 
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BRANCHES : OTTAWA , WINNIPEG, SASKATOON, VANCOUVER 
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(| YOUR MONEY— 
i HOW TO MAKE IT EARN 


To invest his savings where they will 
12] be absolutely safe, accessible, and earn 
their right rate of interest, is the desire 
of every investor. 


Tiny 


A 


Time saved is money earned. Nothing 
shows this so clearly as the fact that— 
$100 invested at 5'5°% doubles itself in 

less than 13 years. : 
$100 saved at 3 takes 23), years to 
do the same thing. 


Ui! 





= 
= STANDARD RELIANCE 5!.% MORTGAGE 
=a CORPORATION DEGENTURES 
=} are issued in sums of $100 and upwards for a fixed 
=} period to suit your convenience. interest at 5‘ )' 
iE] is payable by your bank ir. cash on the day it is due, 
=| No trouble, ro worry, no inconvenience. Your 
= security never fluctuates 
iS Not a doliar kas ever been lost by an investor in 
4 these debentures 
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An interesting booklet about ““PROFITS FROM 
SAVINGS,” will be sent free on request. 


Paid up Copital and Surplus Funds - - $3,362,378.63 
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SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEN 


Many of them—re: Summarized News, Statistics, Forecasts ae oe weekly by 


THE FINANCIAL POST &isao, 


Consider the value to YOUR BUSINESS of THE POST’S Business Outlook, Weekly Bank 
Clearings, Stock and Bond Price Tables and Editorial Opinion. You cannot afford to FOREGO 
information and counsel] at such a critical period 

Annual Subscription $3.00. Write for sample copy. Dept. MM. 


The Financial Post of Canada, University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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Better Bookkeeping with Less Labor 


When you inst the “Kalamazoo” 

















System you get better and quicker 
results with iess labor. 
With wages high and help scarce and 
difficu t } y t ness ol 
hice n paerr 
methods f labor 
iving 
Th “KALAMAZOO”  (Levse, Leaf Binder is atrium f efficic 
e for cith pen « nachine ckeey It 1 
designed to give both speed : accuracy. Office m ers and accountants should \ 
I t but “ system can be used for hand-work with equal success 


uC c ookkeeping Kalamazoo’ 
Write us for the “Kalamazoo” Booklet. It gives valuable information on office systems. 


WARWICK BROS. & RUTTER, LIMITED 


Canadian Manufacturers “Kalamazoo” Binder - KING AND SPADINA, TORONTO 


























Save Money— | 

. . . | 

Invest in Securities | 
T is only since the Victory Loan was marketed 

that the Canadian people have come to realize | 


the value of investing their savings in securities. 


{ Most of us are prone to spend. We don’t want 
to save. Securities offer a convenient and easy 
means of saving money. In fact, many people 
have started their first savings account with 
Victory Bonds 


* It is part of the service of the Members of the 
Montreal Stock Exchange to furnish you with 
complete information about investing—to show 
you the assets behind the security, the rate of 
interest it will pay, the probability of its increasing 
in value, and how it can be turned into cash should 
the necessity arise. 





© Start your saving account to-day. Provide now 
for the future. Save money—Invest in Securities. 


A valuable book has been prepared on “Investing.” 
It is free. Write to the Secre tary for your copy 
to-day. The edition is limited. Use the form 
below provided for the purpose. 
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MONTREAL 


To The Secretary, Montreal Stock Exchange, 
Room 446, Stock Exchange Bldg., Montreal. 








Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet on “Investing.” 


Name 


Address 


























they had accumulated in large quantities 

to ‘provide against uncertain deliveries 

will be faced by lower priced raw ma 

terials in the open markets; and some 

of their made up products may have to 
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the 









be cut in order to meet compe on 
of goods manufactured with these lower 
priced raw materials. The manufactur 
ers are keenly alive to this phase the 
situation, and from now on to the end 
of the war the tendency will be to in 
cre: considerably the item of depre 
ci and to heavily their re 
serves, so that the net profits that wil 
be reported will frequ tiy fa below 
those of the preceding report. This will 
give an impressior frequently a mis 
taken one tnat tl! . 


I the yvear S Operations are 
less successful than that of the preced- 
ing twelvemonth, and for the same rea 
son there will be a lency to adopt 
a more and more conservative attitude 
towards declaring initial dividends, or 


increasing existing ones. 





When Merchants 
Cheat Themselves 


T°? BUY something that you can sell 
again for more than you paid for 
it, and to sell it and keep the profit 
made may seem at first glance to be a 
sure way of making money. And yet you 
may be able to buy in abundance goods 
absolutely certain to be in demand at 
prices higher than you need ever pay for 
them, and not make a cent by the busi- 
ness. 

Here comes in that elusive financial 
consideration called “the cost of doing 
business.” 

There are three main items in the 
cost of doing business. They resolve 
themselves into the three basic factors 
in the creation of wealth—Land, Labor, 
and Capital. You must have a place for 
doing business. That’s the “land” item. 
You must have some _ expenditure of 
energy in doing business. That is the 
“labor” item. You must have some capital 
to start with. Capital includes more than 
the money necessary for the buying in 
the first place of your stock in trade. It 
includes also the cost of all appliances 
necessary for the handling of the goods 
you are selling. 

In the beginning was the pedlar 
Imagine yourself a pedlar starting out 
with health and strength and energy 
money enough to furnish your pack, and 
a source of supply for the goods you know 
you can sell. You go to your source of 
supply and purchase your stock in trade 
So far so good. Somewhere near or dis 
tant, there are the buyers for your goods, 
ready to pay for them more than you 
have had to pay for them. Suppose you 
can buy for $80.00 all the goods you can 
carry (literally, carry) and suppose you 
can sell your whole pack for $100.00 
when you arrive at the place where your 
customers are, but it costs you $20.00 
to reach that place, would you as a pedlar 
undertake the business? By no means. 
You could not afford to. 

Why should you make of yourself a 
messenger to market, and “shopper” for 
your distant customers, for no wage at 
all? Yet there are actually retailers who 
are doing business on almost as miserable 
terms. They are not pedlars. They are 
small storekeepers who do not calculate 
the costs of doing business. They give 
away their services, and the service their 
premises render to their customers. In 
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Endorsed by Motorists 
Everywhere 


L he ()ne Pie ( Sut t it has n 


4 thy versal s 
CAIRDAIRTT 
SAFETY 
FIRST 


LABILIT™ ORK AMANSHIP 


Allovers made for Men, Women and Children 

If your dealer does not carry them, 

and will not order these, write us. 

We will supply you direct 
HAMILTON CARHARTT 
COTTON MILLS, LIMITED 

Toronto Unit 


























Why not enjoy yourself as others enjoy themselves, who are more highly alive 
and who have super-energy, super-health, super-vitality and super-powers of 


every character, through conscious evolution. 
Why miss the extreme joy of life. 
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Conscious Evolution can make your brain so 
quich-acting, so powerful in thought, so fatigue 


proc so eager to grapple with problems that 
your materiai suc 

cess will amaze ia <a | 
you! Conscious 

Evolution will make €. 

you 80 great in ' 


health and mind 
power that it wil 
never be late 
enough for you to 
feel sleepy, or early 
enougt for you to 
ant to remain in 
and no. task 
Y eve be dre 
ed You will ne 
be handicapped by 





detracting physical 





disorders or menta 
inefficiency, because 
you will have left them behind You will not 


know there is such a thing as failure 


Why deny yourself the keenest 
Why miss the super-pleasures? 


Without the knowledge of how to Consciously 
Evolutionize every cell, tissue and organ of the 
body, you are depriving yourself of pleasures and 
idvantages for which you have been 

uur life—you are living an 
ire denying yourself the success 





be yours Why deny yourself the I 
and super-joys, the real and substantia happi 
ness How long will you et vour negative ele 


ments rule you? 
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the most pronounced cases of neglect to 
take account of cost of doing business 
these miscalculating retailers live off 
their stock in trade, and never make 
enough profit to pay themselves a fair 
wage for serving their customers. 
Unless the accounting of the business 
provides cle and plain for “a salary 
for the boss” at the end of each business 
then the profits cannot be truthfully 
é Th “re may not be any profits 
salary which every “boss” 
should pay himself as an employee of 
his concern has nothing whatever to do 
with his profits of business. The business 
ought to be making profits over and above 
the costs necessary in carrying it on, 
and these costs include besides the “salary 
for the boss,” several very clearly » defined 


expenses. 

















There is no escaping from these definite 
items in cost of doing business. A man 
may cheat himself as much as he chooses 
to without having to face trial except at 
the bar of his own business conscience, 
but these costs of doing business are in- 
separable from business worth while. 
Even an organ grinder, if he kept busi- 
ness books, would have to include them 
in some form or other if he were in the 
business sense true to himself. The 


trouble throughout a huge part of the | 


business world, is that storekeepers (and 
even bigger business men) are not brave 
enough to be true to themselves or their 
businesses in this matter of costs. 

Here in brief are the essential cost 
items which many retailers are afraid to 
face to the last detail, but which if con- 
scientiously faced, figured on, and bal 
anced up, would make business much bet 
ter for everybody concerned. 





First there is rent of business premises 
The man who owns his own land and 
buildings ought to charge from 6 to 8 
per cent. of their selling value, plus out- 
ays for taxes, repairs and upkeep. Then 
there is labor. This includes that all- 
important item the salary for the boss, 
his wife, daughter, or any helper he has 
A storekeeper honest in everything else 
may be stealing his wife’s labor. Then 
comes fixed expenses of business which 
means business taxes, water rates, light 








fuel, etc. Operating costs come next and 
include charges for all sorts of packing 
postage, advertising, etc. Then there is 
delivery. An important item further is 
losses. This should cover unavoidable 


expe nses of business such as donations 
to » chi irities as well as actual losses from 
| causes. Interest on borrowed money 
(if any) or the extra prices paid for goods 
bought on long terms, forms another 
item in cost of doing business. Depre- 
tion must be allowed for, ind ly, 
This item should not be skimped. Interest 
on capital is to be taken into account at 
about 7 per cent. Finally the net profit 
desired should be entered up as a crown- 
ng item 














is in the list, and all 
their total and the 
year the percentage of 
ost of doing business can be calculated 
accurately Thus if the items totalled 
up to $4,000 for a year, and the turn- 
over were $24,000, multiply $4,000 by 
100 and divide by $24,000. This gives 
16 2-3 per cent. as the cost of doing 
business reckoned on sales. To find the 
percentage reckoned on invoice cost of 
goods subtract the percentage on sales 
from 100. With this remainder as 
divisor and the percentage on sales multi- 
plied by 100 as dividend work out a fur- 
ther sum in simple division, and the re- 
sult will be the percentage on invoice 
price of goods which should be added to 
make business really profitable. 


There are ten iten 
mportant 3 


turnover for 
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ORGANIZATION 
depends on you 


of function—for efficiency bot! 
depend on organization 


Any clerk can run your fil 
ing system ; that’s simply routir 


But it’s up to you to organ? z« 
it—see that it's fundamentail 
right 


Out in the factory you or 
ganize—to avoid delays, to reduce 
waste time to a minimum 


The only difference between 


office and factory routine is one 


The known value of factors 
rgar on i _broug rht t 


Filing Equipment Stores at 
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< ma i binds r g.Y securely 
a star gh one-quarter inch materia 





Sure Shot is one of the ‘‘Acme’’ Family 
There is ar Act ma meet € quire 
m the binding x cate ” t carpe 
samples 
If your requirements are peculiar we will make a 
special machine to serve your purpose satisfactorily 
Write to-day, stating your requirements. 
An “Acme” Machine will save time and 
money for you. 
Ernest J. Scott & Co. - - Montreal, Canada. 
Acme Stapling Machine Co., Limited, Camden, N.J. 
Progress Typewriter Supply Company, Limited, 
London, Eng. 
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The Right Way to Shampoo 


How this treatment helps your hair 


HE whole beauty and lustre of your 

I hair depends upon your scalp. This is 

why caring for the hair is exactly the 
same as caring for your skin. 

To keep your hair lovely and abundant, 
begin at once to keep your scalp healthy and 
vigorous by using persistently Woodburvy’s 
Facial Soap, formulated after vears of study 
by John H. Woodbury, the famous skin 
specialist. 


Try this famous shampoo 


Before shampooing, rub the scalp thoroughly 
with the tips of the fingers (not the finger nails). 
Do not let the fingers 
slip along the scalp, but 
make the scalp itself 
move in little circles. 

Now dip the hair in 
warm water, separate it 
into small parts and 
scrub the scalp with a 
stiff tooth-brush lather- 
ed with Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap. Rub the 
lather in well and then 
rinse it out thoroughly. 

Next apply a thick, 
hot lather of Wood 


bury’s Facial Soap and leave it on for two or three 
minutes. Clear off thoroughly with fresh, warm 
water. Finish by rinsing in cold water. Dry very 
thoroughly. 

Use this as a regular shampoo. You will enjoy 
the healthy, active feeling it gives your scalp. You 
will soon see the improvement in your hair—how 
much richer and softer it is. 


For five or six shampoos, or for a month or 
six weeks of any of the famous facial treatments, 
the 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is suffi- 
cient. Around it is wrapped the booklet of famous 
Woodbury skin and scalp treatments. Get a cake 
to-day. For sale throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap with booklet 
of famous treatments and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 


Send us 5 cents for a sample cake (enough for 
a shampoo or for a week of any Woodbury Facial 
treatment) together with the booklet of treatments 
“A Skin You Love to Touch.” Or for 12c we will 
send you, in addition to these, samples of Wood 
bury’s Facial Cream and Facial Powder. Address 
The Andrew Jerzens Co., Limited, 2504 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ontario. 


(emmy 
Ven « njoy the active, healthy feeling that a sham ) amp 
poo with Woodbury’s Facial Soap gives to the (CANADA) 
scalp. Try the treatment given on this page ' a am 
Use it regularly. See how it improves your hair ' 
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The League of Free Nations 


I.—Its Possible Constitution 
By H. G. Wells 


Written for 


“MacLean's Magazine”’ 


and the 


“New Republic ”’ 


ORE and more fre- Epitor’s Note.—H. G. Wells is unquestionably one of the later paper, but I underline 

quently does one greatest, if not the greatest, of living writers. His “Mr. the adjective “free” here to 

hear this phrase, the Britling Sees it Through” is still the outstanding book of the set aside once for all any 

League of Nations, used as war and has broken all records in book sales. But Mr. W ells possible misconception that 
is a prophet as well as an author and when he turng to a dis- 


expressing the outline idea of 
the new world that will come 
out of the war. There can be 
no doubt that the phrase has 
taken hold of the imagina- 
tions of great multitudes of people, that it is one of those 
creative phrases that may alter the whole destiny of mankind. 
3ut at present it is still a very vague phrase, a cloudy promise 
of peace. I make no apology, therefore, for attempting a dis- 
cussion of it here in the most general terms. There is only the 
slightest dialectical advantage and a real loss of sincerity if 
we adopt a highly technical and experienced tone in a matter 
that is still for every one at the school-debating-society stage. 
The idea is an idea of united human effort to put an end to 
wars; the question is how far can we hope to get to a concrete 
realization of that? 

But first let me note the fourth word in the title of this 
article. The common talk is of a “League of Nations” merely. 
I follow the man who is, more than any other man, the 
of English political thought throughout the world 
President Wilson, in inserting that insignificant adjective 
“free.” We Western Allies know to-day what is involved in 
making bargains with governments that do not stand for their 
peoples; we have had all our Russian deal, for example, repudi- 
ated and thrust back upon our hands; and it is clearly in his 
mind, as it must be in the minds of all reasonable men, that no 
mere “scrap of paper” with just a Kaiser’s or a chancellor's 
endorsement is a good enough earnest of fellowship in the 
league. It cannot be a diplomats’ league. The League of 
Nations, if it is 
to have any such 
effect as people 
to expect of 
it, must be “un- 
derstanded of the 
people.” It must 
be supported by 
sustained deliber- 
ate explanation 
and teaching in 
school and church 
and press of the 
whole mass of all 
the peoples con- 
cerned. To that I 
will return in a 


fitted to handle. 
League of Free 


is better 
“The 


one 
on 


leader 


to-day 


seem 


cussion of the problems of the future he enters a field that no 


Nations” 
distinct triumph and marks a new era in Canadian journalism. 





this modern idea of a League 
of Nations has any affinity to 
that Holy Alliance of the dip- 
lomatists who set out to keep 
the peace of Europe so dis- 


The appearance of his articles 
in MACLEAN’S first is a 


astrously a century ago. 

And in a later paper, too, I will discuss what should be the 
powers of the League. The suggestions made range from a 
mere advisory body, rather like the Hague convention, which 
will merely pronounce on the rights and wrongs of any inter- 
national conflict, to the idea of a sort of Super-State, a Parlia- 
ment of Mankind, practically taking over the sovereignty of the 
existing states and empires of the world. Most peoples’ ideas 
of the League fall between these extremes. They want the 
League to be something more than an ethical court, they want 
a League that will act, but on the other hand they shrink from 
any loss of “our independence.” There is a conflict here and 
a real need for people to tidy up their ideas. We cannot have 
our cake and eat it. If association is worth while, there must 
be some sacrifice of freedom to association. As a very distin- 
guished colonial representative said to me the other day: 
“Here we are talking of the freedom of small nations and the 
self-determination of peoples, and at the same time of the 
Council of the League of Nations and all sorts of international 
controls. Which do we want?” 

HE is “both.” 


answer, I think, It is a matter of more or 


less, of buying the best thing by abandoning the second-best. 
We may 


want to relax an old association in order to make a 
newer, better one. 
It is quite under- 
standable that 
peoples, aware of 
a distinctive na- 
tional character 
and involved in 
some big existing 
political complex, 
should wish to 
disentangle them- 
selves from one 
group of associa- 
tions in order to 
enter more effec- 
tively into an- 
other, a greater, 
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and more satisfactory one. The Finn or the Pole who has 
hitherto been a reluctant member of the synthesis of the 
Russian empire may well wish to end that attachment in 
order to become a free member of a world-wide brother- 
hood. The desire for free arrangement is not a desire for 
chaos. There is such a thing as untying your parcels in 
order to pack them better, and I do not see myself how we 
ean possibly contemplate a great league of freedom and 
reason in the world without a considerable amount of such 
preliminary dissolution. 

It happens, very fortunately for the world, that a century 
and a quarter ago thirteen various and very jealous states 
worked out the problem of a Union, and became—after an 
enormous, exhausting wrangle—the United States of America. 
Now the way they solved their riddle was by keeping their 
sovereign rights absolutely. They remained sovereign states. 
New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, for example, remained 
legally independent nations. That is a precedent that everyone 
who talks about the League of Nations should bear in mind 
These states set up a congress and president in Washington 
with strictly delegated powers. That congress and president 
they delegated to look after certain common interests, to deal 
with interstate trade, to deal with foreign powers, to maintain a 
supreme court of law. Everything else, education, militia, 
powers of life and death, the states retained for themselves. 
To this day, for instance, the government at Washington has 
no power to interfere to protect the lives or property of aliens 
in any state of the union. The state government sees to that. 
And these states were so independent-spirited that they would 
not even adopt a common name. To this day they have no 
common name. Europe calls them Americans—which is a 
ridiculous name when he consider that Canada, Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil are ‘all of them also in America. 

Now that clearly is what will have to be done also with this 
council of the League of Nations. That council will be a tie 
as strong, we hope, but probably not so close and multiplex as 
the tie of the States at Washington. It will have delegated 
powers and no others. It will have, directly or mediately, all the 
powers that seem necessary to restrain the world from war 
and unless I know nothing of patriotic jealousies it will have 
not a scrap of power more. The danger is much more that 
its powers will be insufficient than that they will be excessive. 
But of that later. What I want to discuss here now is the 
constitution of this delegated body. I want to discuss that 
first in order to set aside out of the discussion certain fantastic 
notions that will otherwise get very seriously in our way. Fan- 
tastic as they are they have played a 
large part in reducing the Hague Tri- 
bunal to an ineffective squeak amidst the 
thunders of this war. 

A number of gentlemen scheming out 
world unity in studies have begun 
their proposals with the simple sugges- 
tion that each sovereign power should 
send one member to the projected parlia- 
ment of mankind. This has a pleasant 
democratic air; one sovereign state, one 
vote. Now let us run over a list of 
sovereign states and see to what this 
leads us. We find our list includes the 
British Empire, with a population of four 
hundred millions, of which probably half 
read and write some language or other; 
Bogota with a population of a million, 
mostly poets; Hayti with a population of 
a million and a third, almost entirely illi- 
terate and liable at any time to further 
political disruption; Andorra with a popu- 
lation of four or five thousand souls. The 
mere suggestion of equal representation 
between such “powers” is enough to make 
the British Empire burst into a thousand 
(voting) fragments. A certain conces- 
sion to population, one must admit, was 
made by the theorists; a state of over 
three millions got, if I remember rightly, 
two delegates, and if over twenty, three, 
and some of the small states were 
given a kind of intermittent appearance, 
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they only came every other time or something of that sort; but 
at the Hague things still remained in such a posture that three 
or four minute and backward states could outvote the British 
Empire or the United States. Therein lies the clue to th 
insignificance of the Hague. Such projects as these are idle 
projects and we must put them out of our heads; the great 
nations will not suffer them for a moment. 

But when we dismiss this idea of representation by states, 
we are left with the problem of the proportion of representa 
tion and of relative weight in the Council of the League on our 
hands. It is the sort of problem that appeals terribly to the 
ingenious. We cannot solve it by making population a basis, 
because that will give a monstrous importance to the illiterate 
millions of India and China. Ingenious statistical schemes 
have been framed in which the number of university graduates 
and the steel output come in as multipliers, but for my ow: 
part I am not greatly impressed by statistical schemes. At the 
risk of seeming a bit of a Prussian, I would like to insist 
upon certain brute facts. The business of the League of 
Nations is to keep the peace of the world and nothing else. No 
power will ever dare to break the peace of the worid if the 
powers that are capable of making war under modern condi 
tions say “No.” And there are only four powers certainly 
capable at the present time of producing the men and mate 
needed for a modern war in sufficient abundance to ¢ 
fighting, Britain, France, Germany, and the United States; 
and there are four others which are probably capable, Italy, 
Japan, Austria and (?!) Russia. Some day China may be 
war-capable—I hope never, but it is a possibility. Personally 
I don’t think that any other power on earth would have a 
ghost of a chance to resist the will—if it could be an honestly 
united will—of the first named four. All the rest fight by the 
sanction of and by association with these leaders. These other 
powers can fight because of the split will of the war-complete 
powers. Some are forced to fight by that very divisio1 
one can vie with me in my appreciation of the civilization of 
Switzerland, Sweden, or Holland, but the plain fact of the 
case is that such powers are absolutely incapable of uttering 
an effective protest against war. Far more so are your Haytis 
and Liberias. The preservation of the world peace rests, 
therefore, with the great powers and the great powers alone. 
If they have the will for peace, it is peace. If they have not, 
it is conflict. The powers I have named alone can dictate the 
peace of the world for ever. Let us keep our grip on that 
Peace is their business primarily. Steel output, university 
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graduates, and so forth may be eonvenient secondary criteria, 
may be useful always of measuring war 
efficiency; but the meat and substance of 
the Council of the League of Nations 
must embody the wills of those leading 
peoples. They can give an enduring 
peace to the little nations and the whole 
of mankind. It can arrive in no other 
way. So I take it that the Council of a 
practical League of Nations must consist 
chiefly of the representatives of the great 
belligerent powers, and that the repre 
sentatives of the minor allies and of the 





‘utrals—essential though their presence 
will be—must not be allowed to swamp 
the voices of these larger masses of 
mankind. 


ND this state of affairs may come 
. about more easily than logical statis 
tical-minded people may be disposed to 
think. Our first impulse when we dis 
cuss the League of Nations idea is to 
think of some very elaborate and definite 
scheme of members on the mode! of exist 
ing legislative bodies, called together one 
hardly knows how, and sitting in a spe 
cially built League of Nations Congress 
House. All schemes are more methodical 
than reality. We think of somebody, 
learned and “expert,”’ somebody in spec 
tacles, with a thin clear voice, reading 
over the “Projected Constitution of a 
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Episode I.—The Strange Case of the Lion Who Couldn't Roar 


O begin with, I am a Canadian by 
birth, and thirty-three years old. 
For nine of those years I have lived 
in New York. And by my friends in that 
city I am regarded as a successful author. 

There was a time when I even regarded 
myself in much the same light. But that 
period is past. I now have to face the 
fact that I am a failure. For when a 
man is no longer able to write he natur- 
ally can no longer be reckoned as an 
author. 

I have made the name of Parley Kemp- 
ton too well known, I think, to explain 
that practically all of my stories have 
been written about Alaska. Just why I 
resorted to that far-off country for my 
settings is still more or less a mystery 
to me. Perhaps it was merely because of 
its far-offness. Perhaps it was because 
the editors remembered that I came from 
the land of the beaver and sagely con- 
‘luded that a Canadian would be most at 
home in writing about the Frozen North. 
At any rate, when I romanced about the 
Yuken and its ice-bound trails they 
bought my stories, and asked for more. 

And I gave them more. I gave them 
blood-red fiction about gun-men and 
claim-jumpers and Siwash queens and 
salmon-fisheries. I gave them super-men 
of iron, fighting against cold and hunger, 
and snarling, always snarling, at their 
foes. I gave them oratorical young en- 
gineers with clear-cut features and 
sinews of steel, battling against the forces 
of hyperborean evil. I gave them fist- 
fights that caused my books to be dis- 
creetly shut out of school libraries, yet 
brought in telegrams from motion-picture 


directors for first rights. I gave them 
enough gun-play to shoot Chilcoot Pass 
into the middle of the Pacific, and was 


publicly denominated as the apostle of 
the Eye-Socket School, and during the 
three-hundred-night run of my melo 
drama, “The Pole Raiders,” even beheld 
on the Broadway sign-boards an extra- 
ordinarily stalwart picture of myself ina 
rakish Stetson and a flannel shirt very 
iuch open at the throat. with a cow-hide 
holster depending from my Herculean 
waist-line anda very dreadful-looking six- 
shooter protruding from the open top of 
that belted holster. My publishers spoke 
of me for business reasons as the Inter- 
preter of the Great North-West. And I 
exploited that territory with the industry 
of a badger. In my own way I mined 
Alaska. And it brought me in a very 
respectable amount of pay-dirt. 

But I knew nothing about Alaska. I 
had never even seen the country. I 
“crammed up” on it, of course, the same 
is we used to cram up for a third-form 
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examination in Latin grammar. I per- 
used the atlases and sent for Govern- 
mental reports, and pored over the R. N.- 
W. M. P. blue books, and gleaned a hun- 
dred or so French-Canadian half-breed 
names from a telephone directory of the 
City of Montreal. But I knew no more 
about Alaska than a Fiji Islander knows 
about the New York Stock Exchange. 
And that was why I could romance s« 
freely, so magnificently, about it! 

I was equally prodigal of blood, I sup- 
pose, because I had never seen the real 
thing flow—-except in the case of my little 
niece, when her tonsils had been removed 
and a very soft-spoken nurse had helped 
me out of the surgery and.given me a 
drink of ice-water, after telling me it 
would be best to keep my head as low as 
possible until I was feeling better. As for 
fire-arms, I abhorred them. I never shot 
off an air-rifle without first shutting my 
eyes. I never picked up a duck-gun with- 
out a wince of aversion. So I was able to 
do wonderful things with fire-arms, on 
paper. And with the Frozen Yukon and 
fire-arms combined I was able to work 
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continent seemed to enjoy it, for those 


airy essays in iron and gore were always 
paid for, and paid for at higher and 
higher rates 


W HILE this was taking place, some- 

thing even more important was 
taking place, something which finally 
brought me in touch with Mary Lockwood 
herself. It was accident more than any- 
thing else, I think, that first launched me 
in what is so indefinitely and often so dis- 
paragingly known as society. Society, 
as a rule, admits only the lions of my 
calling across its sacred portals. And 
even these lions, I found, were accepted 
under protest or under the wing of some 
commendable effort for, charity, and 
having roared their little hour, were let 
pass quietly out to oblivion again. But I 
had been lucky enough to bring letters 
to the Peytons and to the Gruger-Phil- 
mores, and these old families, I will be 
honest enough to confess, had been foolish 
enough to like me. 

So from the first I did my best to live up 
to those earlier affiliations. I found my- 
self passed on from one mysteriously bar- 
ricaded seclusion to the other. The tea- 
hour visit merged into the formal din- 
ner, and the formal dinner into the even 
more formal box at the Horse-Show, and 
then a call to fill up a niche at the Metro- 
politan on a Caruso night, or a vacancy 
for an Assembly Dance at Sherry’s, or a 
week at Tuxedo, in winter, when 
skating was good. 

I worked hard to keep up my end of the 
game. But I was an impostor, of course, 
all along the line. I soon saw that I had 
to prove more than acceptable; I had also 
to prove dependable. That I was a writer 
meant nothing whatever to those people. 
They had scant patience with the long- 
haired genius type. That went down only 
with musicians. So I soon learned to keep 
my bangs clipped, my trousers creased, 
and my necktie inside my coat-lapels. I 
also learned to use my wits, and how to 
key my talk up to dowager or down to 
débutante, and how to be passably amus- 
ing even before the champagne course had 
arrived. I made it a point to remember 
engagements and anniversaries, and more 
than once sent flowers and Milliards’ 
which I went hungry to pay for. Even 
my pourboires to butlers and footmen and 
maids stood a matter, in those earlier 
days for much secret and sedulous con- 
sideration. 

3ut, as I have said, I tried to keep up 
my end. I liked those large and orderly 
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houses. I liked the quiet-man- 
nered people who lived in them. 
I liked looking at life with their 
hill-top unconcern for trivialities. 
I grew rather contemptuous of 
my humbler fellow-workers who 
haunted the “neighborhood” 
theatres and the red-inkeries of 
Greenwich Village, and orated 
socialism and blank-verse poems 
to garret audiences, ahd wore 
window-curtain cravats and cellu- 
leid blinkers with big round 
lenses, and went in joyous and 
caramel-eating groups to the 
“rush” seats at Rigoletto. I was 
accepted, as I have already tried 
to explain, as an impecunious but 
dependable young bachelor. 

And I suppose I could have kept 
on that role, year after year, until 
I developed into a foppish and 
scmewhat threadbare old beau. 
But about this time I was giving 
North America its first spasms of 
goose-flesh with my demi-god type 
of Gibsonian engineer who fought 
the villain until his flannel shirt 
was in rags and then shook his 
fist in Nature’s face when she 
dogged him with the Eternal Cold. 
And there was money in writing 
for flat-dwellers about that Eter- 
nal Cold, and about battling claw 
to claw and fang to fang, and 
about eye-sockets without any eyes 
inthem. My income gathered like 
a snow-ball. And as it gathered I 
began to feel that I ought to have 
an establishment — not a_back- 
room studio in Washington 
Square, nor a garret in the Vil- 
lage of the Free Versers, nor a 
mere apartment in the West Six- 
ties, nor even a duplex overlooking 
Central Park South. I wanted to 
be something more than a number. 
I wanted a house, a house of my 
own, and a cat-footed butler to put 
a hickory-log on the fire, and a 
full set of Sévres on my mahog- 
any sideboard, and something to 
stretch a strip of red carpet across 
when the landaulets and the lim- 
ousines rolled up to my door. 


S° I took a nine-year lease of 
7 the Whighams’ house in Gra 
mercy Square. It was old fash- 
ioned and sedate and unpreten- 
tious to the passing eye, but be- 
neath that somewhat sombre shell 
nestled an amazingly rich kernel 
of luxuriousness. It was unbeliev- 
ably comfortable, and it was not 
what the climber clutches for. The cost 
of even a nine-year claim on it rather took 
breath away, but the thought of 
Alaska always served to stiffen up my 
courage. 

It was necessary to think a good deal 
about Alaska in those days, for after I 
had acquired my house I also had to 
acquire a man to run it, and then a couple 
of other people to help the man who 
helped me, and then a town car to take 
me back and forth from it, and then a 
chauffeur to take care of the car, and 
then the service-clothes for the chauffeur, 
and the thousand and one unlooked for 
things, in short, which confront the pin- 
feather householder and keep him from 
feeling too much a lord of creation. 

Yet in Benson, my butler, I undoubt- 
edly found a gem of the first water. He 
moved about as silent as a panther, yet as 
watchful as an eagle. He could be ubi- 
quitious and self-obliterating at one and 
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the same time. He 
nate, and yet he could coerce me into a 
predetermined line of conduct as inexor 
ably as steel rails lead a street car along 
its predestined line of traffic. He was, 
in fact, much more than a butler. He was 
a valet and a chef de cuisine and a lord- 
high-chamberlain and a purchasing-agent 
and a body-guard and a benignant-eyed 
old god-father all in one. The man babied 
me. I could see that all along. But I 
already an overworked and slightly 
neurasthenic specimen, even in those 
was glad enough to have 
and silent efficiency always 
There were times, too, when 
merged into those of a 
for when I smoked too 
much he hid away my cigars, and when I 
worked too hard he impersonally remem- 
bered what morning horse-back riding 
in the park had done for a former master 
of his. And when I drifted into the use 
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HERE was just one thing in which 

Benson disappointed me. That 
in his stubborn and unreasonable 
sion to Latreille, French 
For Latreille was as efficient, in his way. 
himself He understood his 
car, he understood the 


traffic rules, and 
he understood what I wanted of him 
Latreille was, after a manner of speaking, 
a find of my own. Dining one night at 
the Peytons I had met the Commissioner 
of Police, who had given me a 
through headquarters and inspect 
the machinery of the law. I had hap 
pened on Latreille as he was being mea- 
sured and “mugged” in the Identificatior 
Cureau, with those odd-looking Bertillon 
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forceps taking his cranial measurements. 
The intelligence of the man interested 
me; the inalienable look of respectability 
in his face convinced me, as a student of 
human nature, that he was not meant for 
any such fate or any such environment. 
And when I looked into his case I found 


that instinct had not been amiss. The un- 








fortunate fellow had been “framed” for 
a car theft of which he was entirely in 
nocent. He explained all this to me, in 
fact, with tears in his eyes. 1 

stances, when I looked into them, bore out 
his statements. So I visited the Commis 
sioner, and was passed on to the Proba 


tion Officers, from whom I caromed off to 
the Assistant District Attorney, who in 
turn delegated me to another official, 
who was cynical enough to suggest that 
the prisoner might possibly be released if 
I was willing to go to the extent of bond- 
ing him. This I very promptly did, for I 
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I sat there in a cold sweat of apprehension. 


was now determined to see poor Latreille 
once more a free man. 

Latreille showed his appreciation of 
my efforts by saving me seven hundred 
dollars when I bought my town car 
though candor compels me to admit that I 
later discovered it to be a used car re- 
habilitated, and not a product fresh from 
the factory as I had anticipated. But 
Latreille was proud of that car, and 
vroud of his position, and I was proud of 
having a French chauffeur, though my 
ardour was dampened a little. later on. 
when I discovered that Latreille, instead 
of hailing from the Bois de Bouloane and 
the Avenue de la Paix, originated in the 
slightly less splendid suburbs of Three 
Rivers, up on the St. Lawrence. 


UT my interest in Latreille about this 
time became quite subsidiary, for 
something much more important than 
cars happened to me. I fell in love. I fell 
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in love with Mary Lockwood, head- 
over-heels in love with a girl who 
could have thrown a town car into 
the Hudson every other week and 
never have missed it. She was 
beautiful; she was wonderful; but 
she was dishearteningly wealthy. 
With all those odious riches of 
hers, however, she was a terribly 
honest and above-board girl, a 
healthy-bodied, clear-eyed, practi- 
cal-minded, normal-living New 
York girl who in her twenty-two 
active years of existence had seen 
enough of the world to know what 
was veneer and what was solid, 
and had seen enough of men to 
demand mental camaraderie and 
not “squaw-talk” from them. 

I first saw her at the Volpi sale 
in the American Art Galleries, 
where we chanced to bid against 
2ach other for an old Italian table- 
cover, a sixteenth century blue 
velvet embroidered with gold gal- 
loon. Mary bid me down, of 
course. I lost my table-cover, and 
with it I lost my heart. When 
I met her at the Obden-Belponts, 
a week later, she confessed that 
I’d rather been on her conscience. 
She generously offered to hand 
over that oblong of old velvet if I 
were still grieving over its loss. 
But I told her that all I asked for 
was a chance to see it occasionally 
And occasionally I went to see it. 
I also saw its owner, who became 
more wonderful to me, week by 
week. Then I lost my head over 
her. That apheresis was so com- 
plete that I told Mary what had 
happened, and asked her to marry 
me. 

Mary was very practical about 
it all. She said she liked me, liked 
me a lot. But there were other 
things to be considered. We would 
have to wait. I had my work to 
do—and she wanted it to be big 
work, gloriously big work. She 
wouldn’t even consent to a formal 
engagement. But we had an “un- 
derstanding.” I was sent back to 
my work, drunk with the memory 
of her surrendering lips warm on 
mine, of her wistfully entreating 
eyes searching my face for some- 
thing which she seemed unable to 
find there. 

That work of mine which I 
went back to, however, seemed 
something very flat and meagre 
and trivial. And this, I realized, 
was a condition which would 
never do. The pot had to be kept boiling, 
and boiling now more briskly than ever. 
I had lapsed into more or less luxurious 
ways of living; I had formed expensive 
tastes, and had developed a fondness for 
antiques and Chinese bronzes and those 
objects of art which are never found on 
the bargain-counter. I had outgrown the 
Spartan ways of my youth when I could 
lunch contentedly at Childs’ and sleep 
soundly on a studio-couch in a top-floor 
room. And more and more that rapacious 
ogre known as social obligation had 
forged his links and fetters about my 
movements. More than ever, I saw, I had 
my end to keep up. What should have 
been a recreation had become almost a 
treadmill. I was a pretender, and had my 
pretence to sustain. I couldn’t afford to 
be “dropped.” I had my frontiers to pro- 
tect, and my powers to placate. I couldn’t 
ask Mary to throw herself away on a no- 
body. So instead of trying to keep up one 
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end, I tried to keep up two. I continued 
to bob about the fringes of the Four 
Hundred. And I continued to cling 
hungrily to Mary’s hint about doing work, 
gloricusly big work. 

But gloriously big work, I discovered, 
was usually done by lonely men, men 
living simply and quietly, and dwelling 
aloof from the frivolous side-issues of 
life, divorced from the distractions of a 
city which seemed organized for only 
the idler and the lotus-eater. And I could 
see that the pay-dirt coming out of Alaska 
was running thinner and thinner. 


T was to remedy this, I suppose, that I 

dined with my old friend Pip Connors, 
just back to civilization after fourteen 
long years up in the Yukon. That dinner 
of ours together was memorable. It was 
one of the milestones of my life. I 
wanted to furbish up my information on 
that remote corner of the world, which, 
in a way I had pre-empted as my own. 
I wanted fresh information, first-hand 
data, renewed inspiration. And I was 
glad to feel Pip’s horny hand close fra- 
ternally about mine. 

“Parley,” he said, staring at me with 
open admiration, “you’re a wonder.” 

I liked Pip’s praise, even though I stood 
a little at a loss to discern its inspiration. 

“You mean—this?” I asked, with a 
casual hand-wave about that Gramercy 
Square abode of mine. 

“No, sir,” was Pip’s prompt retort. “I 


mean those stories of yours. I’ve read 
‘em all.” 
I blushed at this, blushed openly. For 


such commendation from a man who knew 
life as it was, who knew life in the raw, 
was as honey to my ears. 

“Do you mean to say you could get them 
up there?” I asked, more for something 
to dissemble my embarrassment than to 
acquire actual information. 

“Yes,” acknowledged Pip with a rather 
foolish-sounding laugh, “they come 
through the mails about the same as 
they’d come through the mails down here. 
And folks even read them, now and then, 
when the gun-smoke blows out of the 
valley!” 

“Then what struck you as wonderful 
about them?” I inquired, a little at sea 
as to his line of thought. 

“It’s not them that’s wonderful, Par- 
ley. It’s you. I said you were a wonder. 
And you are.” 

“And why am I a wonder?” I asked, 
with the drip of the honey no longer em- 
barrassing my modesty. 

“Parley, you're a wonder to get away 
with it!” was Pip’s solemnly intoned 
reply. 

“To get away with it?” I repeated. 

“Yes; to make it go down! To get ’em 
trussed and gagged and hog-tied! To 
make ‘em come and eat out of your hand 
and then holler for more! For I’ve been 
up there in the British Yukon for four- 
teen nice comfortable years, Parley, and 
I’ve kind ’o got to know the country. I 
know how folks live up there, and what 
the laws are. And it may strike you as 
queer, friend-author, but folks up in that 
district are uncommonly like folks down 
here in the States. And in the Klondike 
and this same British Yukon there is a 
Firearms Act which makes it against the 
law for any civilian to tote a gun. And 
that law is sure carried out. Fact is, 
there’s no need for a gun. And even if 
you did smuggle one in, the Mounted 
Police would darned soon take it away 
from you!” 

I sat staring at him. 

“But all those motion-pictures,” I 
gasped. “And all those novels about-——” 
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“That’s why 1 say you’re a wonder,” 
broke in the genial-eyed Pip. “You can 
fool all the people all the time! You’ve 
done it. And you keep on doing it. You 
can put ’em to sleep and take it out of 
their pants’-pocket before they know 
they’ve gone bye-bye. Why, you've even 
got em tranced off in the matter of every- 
day school geography. You've had some 
of those hero-guys o’ yours mush seven 
or eight hundred miles, and on a birch- 
bark toboggan, between dinner and sup- 
per. And if that ain’t genius, I ain’t ever 
seen it bound up in a reading-book!” 

That dinner was a mile-stone in my 
life, all right, but not after the manner I 
had expected. For as I sat there in a cold 
sweat of apprehension crowned with 
shame, Pip Connors told me many things 
about Alaska and the Klondike. He told 
me many things that were new to me, 
dishearteningly, discouragingly, devital- 
izingly new to me. Without knowing it, 
he poignarded me, knifed me through and 
through. Without dreaming what he was 
doing he eviscerated me. He left me a 
hollow and empty mask as an author. He 
left me a homeless exile, with the iron 
gates of fact swung sternly shut on what 
had been a fairy land of romance, a 
Promised Land of untrammelled and care- 
free imaginings. 

That was my first sleepless night. 


| SAID nothing to Pip. I said nothing 
to anyone. I held that vulture of 
shame close in my arms and felt its un- 
clean beak awling into my vitals. I tried 
to go back to my work, next day, to lose 
myself in creation. But it was like seek- 
ing consolation beside a corpse. For me, 
Alaska was killed, killed for ever. And 
blight had fallen on more than my work. 
It had crept over my very world, the 
world which only the labor of my pen 
could keep orderly and organized. The 
city in which I had seemed to sit a con- 
queror suddenly lay about me a flat and 
monotonous tableland of ennui, as empty 
and stale as a circus-lot after the last 
‘anvas-wagon had rumbled away. 

I have no intention of making this re- 
countal the confessions of a neurasthenic. 
Nothing is farther from my aims than 
the inditing of a second “City of Dreadful 
Night.” But I began to worry. And later 
on I began to magnify my troubles. I 
even stuck to New York that summer, for 
the simple reason that I couldn't afford 
to go away. And it was an unspeakably 
hot summer. I did my best to work, sitting 
for hours at a time staring at a blank 
sheet of paper, set out like tangle-foot 
to catch a passing idea. But not an idea 
alighted on that square of spotless white 
When I tried new fields, knowing Alaska 
was dead, the editors solemnly shook their 
heads and announced that this new offer- 
ing of mine didn’t seem to have the snap 
and go of my older manner. Then panic 
overtook me, and after yet another white 
night I went straight to Sanson, the nerve 
specialist, and told him I was going 
crazy. . 

He laughed at me. Then he off-hand 
edly tapped me over and tried my reflexes 
and took my blood pressure and even more 
diffidently asked me a question or two 
He ended up by announcing that I was as 
sound as a dollar, whatever that may have 
meant, and suggested as an afterthought 
that I drop tobacco and go in more for 
golf. 

That buoyed me up for a week or two. 
But Mary, when she came in to town radi- 
ant and cool for three days’ shopping, 
seemed to detect in me a change which 
first surprised and then troubled her. I 
was bitterly conscious of being a dis- 


appointment to somebody who expected 
great things of me. And to escape that 
double-edged sword of mortification I once 
again tried to bury myself in my work. 
But I just as well might have tried to 
bury myself in a butter-dish, for there 
was no effort and no activity there to 
envelop me. I was coerced into idleness 
without ever having acquired the art of 
doing nothing. For life with me had been 
a good deal like boiling rice: it had to be 


kept galloping to save it from going 
mushy. Yet now the fire itself seemed 
out. And that prompted me to sit and 


listen to my works, as the French idiom 
expresses it, which is never a profitable 
calling for a naturally nervous man. 

The lee and the long of it was, as the 
Irish say, that I went back to Doctor San- 
son and demanded something, in the name 
of God, that would give me a good night’s 
sleep. He was less jocular, this time. He 
told me to forget my troubles and go fish 
ing for a couple of weeks. 

I did go fishing, but I fished for ideas 
And I an scarcely a strike. To leave the 
city was now more than ever out of the 
question. So for recreation I had Latreille 
take me out in the car, when a fever- 
ish thirst for speed, which I found it hard 
to account for, drove me into daily viola- 
tion of the traffic laws. Twice, in fact, 
I was fined for this, with a curtly warning 
talk from the presiding magistrate on the 
second occasion, since the offence, in this 
case, was complicated by collision with an 
empty baby-carriage. Latreille, about 
this time, seemed uncannily conscious of 
my condition. More and more he seemed 
to rasp me on the raw, until irritation 
deepened into positive dislike for the man. 


W HEN Mary came back to the city 
for a few days, before going to the 
Virginia hills for the autumn, I looked so 
wretched and felt so wretched that I 
decided not to see her. I was taking 
veronal now to make me sleep, and with 
cooler weather I looked for better rest 
and a return to work. But my hopes were 
ill-founded. I came to dread the night, 
and the night’s ever-recurring battle for 
sleep. I lost my perspective on things. 
And then came the crowning catastrophe, 
the catastrophe which turned me into a 
sort of twentieth-century Macbeth. 

The details of that catastrophe wer 
ludicrous enough, and it had no definite 
and clear-cut outcome, but its effect on my 
over-tensioned nerves was sufficiently 
calamitous. It oecurred, oddly enough, 
on Hallow-E’en night, when the world is 
supposed to be given over to festivity 
Latreille had a small 
dinner-dance at Washburn’s, on Long 
Island, but I had left early in the evening 
perversely depressed by a hilarity in 
which I had not the heart to join. Twice, 
on the way back to the city, I had called 
out to Latreille for more speed. We had 


motored me out to 





just taken a turn in the outskirts of 
Brooklyn when my _ swinging head 
lights disclosed the figure of a man, an 
instable and wavering man, obviously 
drunk, totter and fall directly in front 
of my ear. 

I heard the squeal of the brakes and 


the high-pitched shouts from a crowd of 
youths along the sidewalk. But it was 
too late. I could feel the impact as we 
struck. I could feel the sickening thud 
and jolt as the wheels pounded over that 
fallen body 

I stood up, without quite knowing what 
I was doing, and screamed like a woman. 
Then I dropped weakly back in my seat 
I think I was sobbing. I scarcely noticed 
that Latreille had failed to stop the car 

Continued on page 93. 
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People did not believe the course of Union Government could run smooth. 




















They anticipated something like the above 


Using the Whip-hand 


HEN the people of Canada re- 
turned Union Government on De- 
cember 17 with a tremendous ma- 


jority they said, figuratively but unmis- 
takably, to Sir Robert Borden: “*Conscript 
us, tax us, do anything to us that is 
necessary to win the war. We leave it to 
you—go as far as you like.” Union Gov- 
ernment went into power with a direct 
mandate to do anything and everything 
that was needed to win the war. It was 
that consideration only which induced 
people to forget they were Grits and 
Tories. 

Sir Robert Borden or the Govern- 
ment that he represents—holds the whip 
hand. The Opposition, such as it is, has 
little opportunity for criticism. The press 
of the country presents an almost un- 
broken front and refuses to see any evil 
in the two-headed gladiator it has helped 
to create. The public, like the mangled 
soul of Kipling’s Tomlinson that “prayed 
to feel the flame,” is impatient, even, for 
an exhibition of the autocratic powers 
vested in the Government. In fact, Union 
Government could turn this country up- 
side down and inside out if it wanted to. 

But so far the whip-hand has been used 
sparingly. It came down early on John 
Barleyeorn, one Newton Wesley Rowell 
bearing heavily on the handle, it is as 
severated That black old hypocrite, 
Party Patronage, has been promised a 
lacing—and will probably get it. But so 
far no flick of the lash has fallen on the 
comfortable back of Private Privilege. 
We haven't been forced to cut down on our 
meals. We can buy anything that our 
purses or our credit permit. It does not 
seem likely that we will be yanked away 
from our desks and sent out to wield a 
pitchfork or to act as valet to some good 


By T. B. Costain 
lilustrated by Lou Skuce 


farmer’s horses. The arm of conscription 
is still weeding out class one. The great 
public voted, literally enough, for dried 
pease and pulse and horsehair shirts and 
for hard labor and enforced shouldering 
of muskets; and has been rather surprised 
that nothing in the shape of privation or 
curtailment has come so far. 


UT, in the first place, the Govern- 

ment has only had a little over two 
months to get started. The Christmas 
holidays followed right on the heels of 
the election and the work of national 
organization did not really begin until 
early in January. In the meantime the 
Government has been sawing wood, how- 
ever. If it has not exactly felled the big- 
gest problems yet, it has at any rate 
chopped off the smaller branches and got 
the ground cleared for real action. 

At time of writing (early in March) 
Ottawa resembles nothing so much as a 
house the first day it has been occupied. 
A whole lot of new government furniture 
has been carted in and is being uncrated 
and moved around. There isn’t space for 
it all and yet the new tenants keep order- 
ing more and knocking out walls and put- 
ting up partitions and building new sheds 
and so on. Everybody is working like 
blazes and talking at once and there’s no 
end of confusion and occasionally some 
hard feeling too. 

Critics say that the Government has 
run amuck in the matter of creating new 
legislative machinery. Everything, of 
course, goes before the cabinet first. The 
cabinet meets every day, except Sundays. 
Twenty-three Ministers, when they are 
all there, consider the problems as they 
are brought up. Recognizing that twenty- 
three cooks, no matter how brilliant they 


all might be, would spoil any broth, the 
principle of cabinet committees was 
adopted. There’s a War Committee and 
a Committee on Reconstruction and so 
on. These committees, however, can’t go 
ahead and do whatever they decide upon 
—not even the War Committee. They 
must report back to the whole cabinet and 
that simply means that nothing can be 
done until agreement has been established 
among twenty-three men of diverse views 
and different ideals. Represented in that 
group twenty-three is more than a 
group, it’s a mob-—are personal ambition, 
some selfishness, some diffidence and the 
smouldering antagonisms of the past. 
This is not intended as a criticism of the 
members of the cabinet; it is merely 
another way of saying that human nature 
is always the same. The cabinet, in fact, 
seems modeled more after the Asquith 
Debating Society plan than after the 
Lloyd George principle of concentrated 
authority. It is too big, too hard working 
and too conscious of itself. Ministers step 
warily, as though they were treading on 
eggs. They don’t like to start anything 
until they know something more about the 
strange company they are in 


"T HEN there has been, according to 
the critics again, a mania for appoint- 
ments. Some new question comes up in 
the cabinet, possibly after hours of steady 
and intense deliberation on other matters. 
One of the Western Ministers, say, men- 
tions the opening up to settlement of 
regions beyond the Peace in order to find 
land for returned soldiers. With a wary 
eye on those effete, high-tariff Easterners 
on the other side of the board—he doesn’t 
understand their way of thinking yet— 
the Minister brings the matter up and 
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The whip-hand came down early on John Barleycorn; 
system has been promised a lacing. 





and the patronage 








probably mentions railroads, freight rates 
and tariff on farm machinery. The cabi- 
net sits up and recognizes that here is a 
problem which must be dealt with sooner 
or later. But the cabinet has a thousand 
other things on its mind, all more press- 
ing. Some one suggests a committee and 
the bright thought is snatched up eagerly. 
So a committee is appointed—or per- 
haps it is a commission. A chairman is 
selected and a suitable man is found to 
act as secretary. Then offices have to 
be found; and offices in Ottawa are as 
scarce as auk’s eggs. Finally, however, 
some kind of home is located for the new 
commission and furniture is bought and 
moved in—something rather nice in the 
way of dull mahogany finish and Persian 
rugs. Then it is seen that one secretary 
can’t do all the work and an assistant is 
appointed, or perhaps two, or even three. 
Finally the commission goes to work and 
sooner or later is bound to get out a lot 
of literature—reports and commentaries 
and appendixes and tables of figures and 
so on. The amount of printing matter 
emanating from Ottawa is staggering. 
Seriously speaking, the number of com- 
mittees and commissions formed re- 
cently is amazing. They may all be 
necessary and ultimately they may justify 
their existence. In fact, this may be the 
only way of handling the multiple pro- 
blems that come knocking at the govern- 
ment portals. On the outside, however, it 
does look as though the Government has 
created more machinery than it can con- 
trol. There seem very clear evidences of 
overlapping and over-elaboration. And 
the salaries! But on that point it must 
be confessed that all the complaints heard 
are from men who have stood far, far 
away from the spout and who. there- 
fore, are more or less prejudiced against 
government salaries on general principles. 


HE extension of the government ser 

vice has resulted in honeycombing the 
capital city with offices. One stumbles 
over them everywhere. They are in 
apartment houses and over stores and 
down in the basements. When you start 
out to find a certain official you don’t 
know whether you will locate him on the 
top floor of an office building, or back of 
a tobacconist’s shop. 

“I’m at my wit’s end,” said the Hor 
F. B. Carvell, Minister of Public Works, 
the other day. “During the past month it 
hasbeen necessary to find extra office 
space at the rate of three thousand 
square feet a day.” 

Some of the important departments are 
scattered around in as many as four o1 
five buildings. The results can well be 
imagined. 

Not so long ago one of the Ministers 
had a pressing matter before him for 
consideration. He needed a certain docu 
ment and instructed his secretary to find 
it. The secretary reported that the files 
in which that important document reposed 
had been sent over to one of the other 
offices. “I think,” he said, “those particu 
lar files were sent to the Booth Building.” 

“Hunt it up,” said the Minister. “This 
matter can’t wait.” 

The files at the offices in the Booth 
3uilding were overhauled without result 
and then a visit was paid to some new 
offices up on Bank street, after which the 
search party went over to Lower Town. 
Finally the document was found, but the 
impatient minister did not get it until next 
morning and two officials spent a whole 
day in the search. This case is neither 
imaginary nor unusual. The organization 
has become so expanded and loose-jointed 
that there is continual trouble and delay. 

So many new offices have been created 
that the old departments have been more 


or less crowded out or, at any rate, denied 
the right of comfortable growth Take 
the Department of Finance. The offices 
re filled with desks and the air is blue 
with the rattle of typewriters. The staff 
has even been erupted into the halls and 
the traditional calm which once pervaded 
those gloomy corridors has fled before 
the clamor of dictation and the frenzied 
clack of the keyboard. And, at that, the 
Finance Department can’t begin to do the 
work that piles up for it. So much de- 
tail was involved in handling the Victory 
Loan that the whole department has been 
working on it ever since. It has been 
found impossible to get around to the 
matter of last year’s income tax. 

In this connection the story of an un 
cashed cheque for half a million dollars 
has gone the rounds of Parliament Hill. 
A certain Western concern sent in a 
cheque to cover their excess profits and 
rumor says that the amount filled in was 
for something in the neighborhood of 
$500,000. The cheque was not cashed. 
For six months the senders waited for it 
to be turned in, then they withdrew it; 
and up to date they have not tried again 
to liquidate their indebtedness with the 
Government. 


T the same time everyone is working 
4 like mad. Sisyphus, struggling up- 
hill with his boulder, enjoyed comparative 
leisure when one compares his lot with 
that of the Cabinet Ministers in the Union 
Government Lights twinkle in their 
offices until all hours. The writer had the 
unique experience of a short interview 
with one Minster of the Crown at 8.20 a.m. 
With still another he was promised five 
minutes at 6.30 p.m. It was 6.45 before 
the Minister was disengaged; and as the 
writer passed out later through the ante- 
room he found four or five parties still 








waiting to see the haggard and harassed 
prisoner behind the green baize door. The 
cabinet meets every day, including Satur- 
days and the War Committee of the 
council three days a week. The War 
Committee meets at three o’clock and sel- 
dom adjourns until six or six-thirty. 

The same feverish activity prevails 
all down the line. Still, one cannot help 
thinking that the continual expansion of 
the departments is adding to the burdens 
that the cabinet carries instead of lessen- 
ing them. One of these days Ottawa will 
learn the same lesson that came to Wash- 
ington not so long ago. Washington had 
increased and multiplied its services and 
had created new offices and commissions 
until authority and responsibility were 
hopelessly scattered and vague. There 
were so many offices and so much uncer- 
tuinty as to where things should be done 
that it was hard to get things done at all. 
{hen a bright white light burst upon the 
Government and they saw the need for 
concentration. Their policy since has 
been to draw in, to concentrate authority, 
to find the short cut instead of the round- 
about route. Ottawa, at present, is at 
the expansion stage. Some day soon— 
let us pray it will be soon—the same white 
light will visit Parliament Hill and then 
the motto there will become Concentration. 

This may mean a smaller cabinet, or 
authority to do things vested in a section 
or sections of the cabinet after the Lloyd 
George plan. It probably will mean a 
drawing-in of lines throughout the whole 
machinery of Government, and a closer 
knit organization generally. The cabinet 
is made up of many forceful and brilliant 
men who will not be content with any 
condition that siows them up and pre- 
vents clear-cut decisions and sharp 
action. 


But it must not be inferred that the 
Government has not been making 
good use of the short time it has had. The 
obsequies of the Opposition had been just 
decently concluded when the new powers 


had another’ victim 
ready for interment. 
When N. W. Rowell 


consented to go in it 
was clear to the dullest 
observer that the last 
sad rites would not be 
long delayed in the case 
of John Barleycorn. No 
one had guessed, how- 
ever, with what speed 
the plans for the finish 
would be shoved ahead. 
To carry the metaphor 
further, the black-bor- 


dered notices went out 
in less than two weeks. 
A brief respite was 
given for a last ac- 
quaintance—for a sort 
of wake, as it were 


and then the lid will be 
clamped down tight and 
John Barleycorn’ will 
perhaps never 
come back among us. 


more 


This action was cour 
and 
There was no. shilly 

shallying about it. The 

hip-hand was used with a right good 
will As a war measure it was neces 
sary and entirely commendable and the 
number of people who believe it should 
be maintained as a permanent peace mea 
sure is getting bigger all the time; so big, 
in fact, that the despairing minority are 
feverishly revising upward their esti- 


ageous decisive. 
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mates of the size of the stock to be stowed 
away in the dark recesses of the cellar. 
That, however, is another story. 

Next in order was the taking over of 
the ship-building yards of the country 
and the inauguration of a broad and 
ambitious programme. This was a bold 
business stroke. As present contracts 
expire the output of the yards will re- 
vert to the Government and the produc- 
tion will be increased, speeded up, ener- 
gized generally. It is trite to say that 
the war may be won in the final analysis 
by tonnage, but is stating an inexor 
able truth. The Government realized this 
and determined that no chances could be 
taken in the matter. So the shipyards are 
being conscripted. 

It has been contended for long by far- 
sighted men that the Government should 
provide leadership in business matters, 
that the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce should cease being an agency for 
the collection and dissemination of statis- 
tics and become a real force. The first 
step towards this very necessary end has 
been taken by Union Government in the 
formation of a War Trade Board. This 
body has power over our trade relations 
with other countries in so far as they 
affect war conditions—and that means 
over practically all trade. At the head 
of this board is Sir George E. Foster, who 
is called the greatest orator in Canada 
which is bad business, because oratory 
and business have little in common. For- 
tunately, however, the active head of the 
board is F. P. Jones, who is called the 
greatest salesman in Canada—and that 
is good business, for salesmanship is ex- 


t is 













Sir Thomas White carries the world on his shoulders. 


to 
co 


actly what we need. Perhaps when the 
last gun has been fired the War Trade 
Board will become the Peace Trade Board 
and will continue to give the manufac- 
turers and business men of Canada lead- 
ership in their efforts during the recon- 
struction period to pass the Slough of 
Despond. 


HEN came the announcement of the 

end of the patronage evil. Patronage 
has been the plank on which many govern- 
ments have bridged the giddy chasm from 
term to term. In the nature of things a 
Union Government could not continue the 
patronage system unless a saw-off were 
arranged—-so many good Grits to get jobs 
and so many good Tories. This could 
no doubt have been easily and quietly ar- 
ranged under cover of a brassy fanfare 
about reform. The members of the gov- 
ernment could have kept up their personal 
fences by slipping friends into nice fat 
jobs and winked at the offences of col 
leagues in the same direction. But in- 
stead a direct stand has been taken and 
the patronage system, hero of a hundred 
political fights, has been officially doomed. 
There is a ring of sincerity about the 
measure that smacks of sound intentions. 
Governments have talked before this of 
the abolition of patronage, talked with a 
Chadbandian eloquence that set people 
gazing on lofty heights afar to see the 
miracle that was to be performed—while 
deft fingers continued to slip aces from 
the bottom of the pack. The abolition of 
patronage in the past has usually meant 
the bouncing of appointees of the defunct 
administration to make room for the 
friends of the new 
regime. 

Sut 
being 


the plans now 
laid look thor- 
oughly shipshape and 
sincere. All appoint- 
ments to the civil ser- 
vice have been made 
subject to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. The 
functions of the War 
Purchasing Commission 


have been extended to 
include all purchases 
for all departments 
with the single excep- 
tion of the Government 
railways. Patronage 
can, therefore, only 


creep in anew through 
dishonesty on the part 
of individual officials. 
It begins to look as 
though the end of pat- 
ronage is in sight. If 
such proves the case a 
new atmosphere will be 
created at Ottawa. The 
old official fuddle-head- 
edness, the red tape, the 
lack of responsibility 
will disappear. Sound 
business methods will 
come in. The Circumlocution 
Office which has existed at Ot- 
tawa just as surely as it did at 
Westminster in Dickens’ day will 
give way before the new effici- 
ency. 

If we can get this Old Man of 
the Sea off our back—we’ve had 
to carry him ever since govern- 
ment was invented—what a dif- 
ference it will make! 

The hardest work the Govern- 
ment has been doing, however, 
has not yet begun to show. 
Many important steps have been 

Continued on page 104. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


T five-and-twenty minutes past 

A eight that evening Lutchester, who 
ri was waiting in the entrance hall of 
their own mine field. So far as regards 
At half-past, his absorption in an evening 
paper, over the top of which he looked at 
every newcomer, was almost farcicai. At 
five-and-twenty to nine Pamela arrived. 
He advanced to meet her down the lounge. 
Her face was inscrutable, her smile con- 
ventional. Yet she had come! He looked 
over his shoulder towards the men’s coat- 
room. 

“Your brother?” 

“T sent Jim to his club,” she said. “I 
want to have a rea! good talk with you, 
Mr. Lutchester.” 

“T am very much flattered,” he told her, 
with real earnestness 

She vanished for a few moments 
cloakroom, and reappeared, a_ radiant 
vision in deep blue Her hair was 
gathered in a coil at the top of her head, 
and surmounted with an ornament of 
pearls. 

“You are looking at my head-dress, 
she remarked, as they walked into the 
room. “It is the style you admire, is it 
not?” 

He murmured something vague, but 
he knew that he was forgiven. They 
were ushered to their places by a portly 
maitre dhotel, and she approved of his 
table. It was set almost in an aleove, and 
was partially hidden from the other 
diners. 

“Ts this seclusion vanity or flattery?” 


in the 


silk 


” 


“As a matter of fact, it is rather a 
popular table,” he told her. “We have 
an excellent view of the room, and yet 
one can talk here without being dis- 


turbed.” 

“To talk to you is exactly what I wish 
to do,” she said, as they took their places. 
“We commence, if you please, with a ques- 
tion. Mr. Fischer thought that he had 
that formula and he hasn’t. I could have 
sworn that it was in my possesion—and it 
isn’t. Where is it?” 

“T took it to the War Office before I left 
England,” he told her simvly. “They wil! 
have the first few tons of the stuff ready 
next month.” 

*You!” 
get it?” 

“IT happened to be first, that’s all,” he 
explained. “You see, I had the advantage 
of a little inside information. I could 
have exposed the whole affair if I had 
thought it wise. I preferred, however, to 
let matters take their course. Young 
Graham deserved all he got there, and I 
made sure of being the first to go through 
his papers. I’m afraid I must confess 
that I left a bogus formula for you.” 





she cried. “But where did you 


Carlo,” 


Wrenn 


‘The Double 


“ 


I had begun 
to suspect 
this,” Pamela 
confessed. 
“You don’t 
mind being put 
into the wit- 
ness box, do 
you?” she add- 
ed, as she 
pushed aside 
the menu with 
a little sigh 
of satisfaction. 
“How wonder- 
fully you order 
an American 
dinner!” 


am so 
glad I hav 
chosen what 


you like,” he 
said, “and as 
to being in the 
witness - box 
well, I am go- 
ing to place 
myself in the 
confessional, 
and that is 
very much the same thing, 
isn’t it?” 

“To begin at the begin- 
ning, then—about that destroyer?’ 

“My mission over here was really 
important,” he admitted. “I could 
not catch the Lapland, so the Ad 
miralty sent me over.” 


“And your golf with Senator 
Hamblin? It wasn’t altogether by 
accident you met him down at 


Baltusrol, was it?” 

“Tt was not,” he confessed. “I had rea- 
son to suspect that certain proposals from 
Berlin were to be put forward to the Pre 
sident either through his or Senator Has 
tings’ mediation There were certain 
facts in connection with them which I 
desired to be the first to lay before the 
authorities.” 


. HE 


fay! 


around the and re 
some of her friends. For 
felt remarkably 


looke ! 
nized 
some reason or other she 
light-hearted. 

“For a poor, vanquished woman,” she 
observed, turning back to Lutchester, “I 
fee] extraordinarily gay to-night. Tell me 
some more.” 

He bowed. 

“Mademoiselle Sonia,” he proceeded, 
“has been a friend of mine since she sang 
in the cafés of Buda-Pesth. I dined with 
her, however, because it had come to my 
knowledge that she was behaving in a 
very foolish manner,” 

Pamela nodded understandingly. 


room 
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“She was the friend of Count 
Ziduski, wasn’t she?” 


Maurice 


“She is no longer,” Lutchester re plied 
“She sailed for France this morning with- 
out seeing him 
sk 


She has remembered that 
' Y an ” 
e is a French woman. 


“It was you who reminded her!” 

“Love so e: makes people forget 
ful,” he said, ind I think that Soni: 
was very fond of Maurice Ziduski. She 
a thoughtless, passionate woman, easily 
swayed through her affections, and sh« 
had no idea of the evil she was doing.” 

“So that disposes of Sonia,” Pamela 1 
flected. 

“Sonia was only an interlude,” Lut 
chester declared. “She really 
come into this affair at all. The one per 
son who does come into it, whom vou and I 
must speak of, is Fischer.” ; 

“A most interesting man,” 
sighed. “I really think his wife 
have a most exciting life.” 

“She would!” lLutchester agreed 
“She’d probably be allowed to visit him 





doesn’t 


Pamela 


would 




















once every fourteen days in care of a 
warder.”’ 

“Spite!” Pamela exclaimed, with a sus- 
picious little quiver at the corner of her 


Lutchester shook his head. 

“Fischer is too near the end of his rope 
for me to feel spiteful,” he said, “though 
I am quite prepared to grant that he 
may be capable of considerable mischief 
yet. A man who has the sublime effront- 
ery to attempt to come to an agreement 
with two countries, each behind the 
other’s back, is a little more than Machie 
vellian, isn’t he?” 

“Is that true of Mr. Fischer?” 

“Absolutely,” Lutchester assured her. 
“He is over here for the purpose of some 
how or other making it known informally 
in Washington that Germany would be 
willing to pledge herself to an alliance 
with America against Japan, after the 
war, if America will alter her views as to 
the export of munitions to the Allies.” 

“Well, that’s a reasonable proposition, 
isn’t it, from his point of view?” Pamela 
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Mrs. Hastings greet- 
ed Pamela and her 
escort without en- 
thusiasm. 


remarked. 
able one from yours, but it is certainly 
one which he has a right to make. 


“It may not be a very agree- 


“Entirely,” Lutchester agreed, “but 
where he goes wrong is that his primary 
object in coming here was to meet the 
chief of the Japanese Secret Service, to 
whom he has made a proposition of pre- 
cisely similar character.” 

Pamela set down her glass. 

“You are not in earnest!” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Nikasti?” 

“Precisely! He came all the way from 
Japan to confer with Fischer. Probably, 
if we knew the whole truth, those rooms 
at the Plaza Hotel, and the socia! part- 
nership of your brother and Fischer, were 
arranged for no other reason than to pro- 
vide a safe personality for Nikasti in this 
country, and a safe place for him to talk 
things over with Fischer.” 

“Mr. Fischer was paying nearly the 
whole of the expenses of the Plaza suite,” 
Pamela observed thoughtfully. 
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“Naturally,” Lutchester replied. “Your 



























brother’s name was a good, safe name to 
get behind. 3ut to conclude with our 
friend Nikasti. He is supposed to leave 
New York next Saturday, and to carry 
to the Emperor of Japan an autograph 
letter from a nameless person, promising 
him, if Japan will cease the export of 
munitions to Russia, the aid of Germany 
in her impending campaign against 
America.” 

“An autograph letter, did you say?” 
Pamela almost gasped. 

“An autograph letter,” Lutchester re- 
peated firmly. “Now don’t you agree 

with me that Fischer’s game is 
just a little too daring?” 

“It is preposterous!” she cried. 

“T have a theory,” Lutcheste1 
continued, “that Fischer was 
never intended to use more than 
one of these jletters. 
It was intended that 
he should study the 
situation here, ap- 
proach one side, and, 
if unsuccessful, try 
the other. Fischer, 
however, conceived a 
more magnificent 
idea. He seems to 
be trying both at the 
same time. It is the 
sublime egotism of 
the Teutonic mind.” 

“It is monstrous!” 
Pamela exclaimed 
indignantly. 

“It is almost as 
monstrous,” Lut- 
chester agreed, “as 
his daring to raise 
his eyes to you, al- 
though, so far as you 
are concerned, I be- 
lieve that he is as 
honest as the man 
knows how to be.” 

“And why,” she 
asked, “do you credit 
him with so much 
good faith?” 

“Because,” Lut- 
chester replied, “if 
he had not been actuated by 
personal motives, he would 
never have sought you out 
as an intermediary. There 
are other sources open to 
him, by means of which he 
could make equally sure of 
reaching the President's 
ear. His idea was to im- 
press you. It was foolish but natural.” 

Pamela was deep in thought. There 
was an angry spot of color burning in her 
cheek. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Lut- 
chester,” she persisted, “that this after- 
noon, say, when with every appearance 
of earnestness he was begging time to 
put these propositions before my uncle, 
he had really made precisely similar over- 
tures to Japan.” 

“I give you my word that this is the 
truth,” Lutchester assured her solemnly. 


“HE looked at him with something al- 
X most like wonder in her eyes. 

“But you?” she exclaimed. “How do 
you know this? How can you be sure of 
ta 
“T have seen the autograph letter which 
Nikasti has in his possession,” he an- 
nounced. 

“You mean that Mr. Fischer showed it 
to you?” she exclaimed incredulously. 

Lutchester hesitated. 

“There are methods,” he said, “which 
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those who fight in the dark places for 
their country are forced sometimes to 
make use of. I have seen the letter. I 
have half convinced those who represent 
Japan in this matter of Fischer’s dupli- 
city. With your help I am hoping wholly 
to do so.” 

Pamela leaned for a moment back in 
her chair. 

“Really,” she declared, “I am beginning 
to have the feeling that I am living almost 
too rapidly. Let us have a breathing spell. 
I wonder what all these other people are 
talking about.” 

“Probably,” he suggested, with a little 
glance around, “about themselves. We 
will follow their example. Will you marry 
me, please, Miss Van Teyl?” 

“We haven’t even come to the ice yet,” 
she sighed, “and you pass from high poli- 
tics to flagrant personalities. Are you 
a sensationalist, Mr. Lutchester?” 

“Not in the least,” he protested. “I 
simply asked you an extremely important 
question quite calmly.” 

“Tt isn’t a question that should be asked 
calmly,” she objected. 

“IT have immense self-control,” he told 
her, “but if you’d like me to abandon 

” 


” 


“For Heaven’s sake, no!” she inter- 
rupted. “Tell me more about Mr. 
Fischer.” 

“You won't forget to answer my little 
question later on, will you?” he begged. 
“To proceed, then, I spent some little time 
this afternoon with your chief of the 
police here, and I fancy that the person 
you speak of is becoming a little too bla- 
tant even for a broad-minded country like 
this. He belongs to an informal com- 
pany of wealthy sympathizers with Ger- 
many, who propose to start a campaign 
of destruction at all factories manufac- 
turing munitions for the Allies. They 
have put aside—lI believe it is several mil- 
lion dollars, for purposes of bribery. 
They don’t seem to realize, as my friend 
pointed out to me this afternoon, that the 
days for this sort of thing in New York 
have passed. Some of them will be in 
prison before they know where they are.” 

“Exactly why did you come to Amera 
ica?” she asked. a little abruptly. 

“To meet Nikasti and to look after 
Fischer.” 

“Well, you seem to have done that 
pretty effectually!” 

“Also,” he went on, “to keep an eye 
upon you.” 

“Professionally?” 

“You ask me to give away too many 
secrets,’ he whispered, leaning towards 
her. 

She made a little grimace. 

“Tell me some more about your little 
adventure in Fifth Avenue?” she begged. 

He smiled grimly. 

“You wouldn’t believe me,” he reminded 
her, “but it really was one of Fischer’s 
little jokes. It very nearly came off, too. 
As a matter of fact,” he went on, “Fischer 
isn’t really clever. He is too obstinate, 
too convinced in his own mind that things 
must go the way he wants them to, that 
Fate is the servant of his will. It’s a sort 
of national trait, you know, very much 
like the way we English bury our heads 
in the sand when we hear unpleasant 
truths. The last thing Fischer wants is 
advertisement, and yet he goes to some 
of his Fourteenth Street friends and un- 
earths a popular desperado to get rid of 
me. The fellow happens most unexpect- 
edly to fail, and now Fischer has to face a 
good many awkward questions and a good 
deal of notoriety. No, I don’t think 
Fischer is really clever.” 


’ 
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Pamela sighed. 

“In that case, I suppose I shall have to 
say ‘No’ to him,” she decided. “After 
waiting all this time, I couldn’t bear to be 
married to a fool.” 

“You won't be,” he assured her cheer- 
fully. ° 

“More British arrogance,” she mur- 
mured. “Now see what’s going to happen 
to us!” 


TALL, elderly man, with smooth 
4 white hair plastered over his fore- 
head, very precisely dressed, and with a 
gait so careful as to be almost mincing, 
was approaching their table. Pamela held 
out her hands. 

“My dear uncle!” she exclaimed. “And 
I thought that you and aunt never dined 
at restaurants!” 

Mr. Hastings stood with his fingers 
resting lightly upon the table. He glanced 
at Lutchester without apparent recogni- 
tion. 

“You remember Mr. 
-amela murmured. 

Mr. Hastings’ manner lacked the true 
American cordiality, but he hastened to 
extend his hand. 

“Of course!” he declared. “I was not 
fortunate enough, however, to see much 
of you the other evening, Mr. Lutchester. 
We have several mutual friends whom I 
should be glad to hear about.” 

“T shall pay my respects to Mrs. Hast- 
ings, if I may, very shortly,” Lutchester 
promised. 

“Are you with friends here, uncle?” 
Pamela inquired. 

“We are the guests of Mr. 
Fischer,” the Senator announced. 
Pamela raised her eyebrows. 

“So you know Mr. Fischer, uncle?” 

“Naturally,” Mr. Hastings replied, with 
some dignity. “Oscar Fischer is one of 
the most important men in the State 
which I represent. He is a man of great 
wealth and industry and immense influ- 
ence.” 

Pamela made a little grimace. Her 
uncle noticed it and frowned. 

“He has just been telling us of his voy- 
age with you, Pamela. Perhaps, if Lut- 
chester can spare you,” he went on, with 
a little bow across the table, “you will 
come and take your coffee with us. Your 
aunt is leaving for Washington, probably 
to-morrow, and wishes to arrange for you 
to travel with her. Mr. Lutchester may 
also, perhaps, give us the pleasure of his 
company for a few minutes,” he added, 
after a slight but obvious pause. 

“Thank you,” Pamela answered quick- 
ly, “I am Mr. Lutchester’s guest this 
evening. If you are still kere, I shal! love 
to come and speak to aunt for a moment 
later on. If not, I will ring up to-morrow 
morning.” 

The bland, almost espiscopal, serenity of 
Senator Hastings’ face was somewhat 
disturbed. It was obvious that the situ- 
ation displeased him. 

“TI think, Pamela,” he said, “that you 
had better come and speak to your aunt 
before you leave.” 

His bow to Lutchester was the bow of 
a politician to an adversary. He made his 
way back in leisurely fashion to the table 
from which he had come, exchanging a 
few words with many acquaintances. 
Pamela watched him with a twinkle in 
her eyes. 

“IT am becoming so unpopular,” she 
murmured. “I can read in my uncle’s 
tone that my aunt and he disapprove of 
our dining together here. And as for Mr. 
Fischer, I am afraid he’ll break off our 
prospective alliance.” 


Lutchester?” 


Oscar 


Lutchester smiled. 

“Prospective is the only word to use,” 
he observed. “By the by, are you particu- 
larly fond of your uncle?” 

“Not riotously,” she admitted. “He has 
been kind to me once or twice, but he’s 
rather a starchy old person.” 

“In that case,” Lutchester decided, “we 
won't interfere.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

4 ISCHER had by no means the appear- 

ance of a discomforted man that even- 
ing when, some time later, Pamela and 
Lutchester approached the little group of 
which he seemed, somehow, to have be- 
come the central figure. It was a smal] 
party, but, in its way, a distinguished one 
Pamela’s aunt was a member of an his- 
toric American family, and a woman of 
great social position, not only in New 
York, but in Washington itself. Of the 
remaining guests, one was a financial 
magnate of world-wide fame, and the 
other, Senator Joyce, a politician of such 
eminence that his name was freely men- 
tioned as a possible future president. Mrs 
Hastings greeted Pamela and her escort 
without enthusiasm. 

“My dear child,” she exclaimed, “how 
extraordinary to find you here!” 

“Is it?” Pamela observed indifferently 
“You know Mr. Lutchester, don’t you, 
aunt?” 

Mrs. Hastings remembered her late 
dinner guest, but her recognition was icy 
and barely polite. She turned away at 
once and resumed her conversation with 
Fischer. Lutchester was not introduced 
to either of the other members of the 
party. He laid his hand on the back of an 
empty chair and turned it round for 
Pamela, but she stopped him with a 
word of thanks. Something had gone 
from her own naturally pleasant tone 
She held her head higher, even, than her 
aunt’s as she turned a little insistently to- 
wards her. 

“So sorry, aunt,” she announced, “but 
we are going now. Good night!” 

Mrs. Hastings disapproved. 

“We have seen nothing of you yet 
Pamela,” she said stiffly. “You had better 
stay with us and we will drop you on our 
way home.” 

Pamela shook her head. 

“T am coming with you to-morrow, you 
know,” she reminded her aunt. “To -nignt 
I am Mr. Lutchester’s guest and he wil! 
see me home.” 

Mrs. Hastings drew her niece a little 
closer to her. 

“Is this part of your European man 
ners, Pamela,” she whispered, “that you 
dine alone in a restaurant with an ac- 
quaintance? Let me tell you frankly that 
I dislike the idea most heartily. My 
chaperonage is always at your service 
and any girl of your age in America 
would be delighted to avail herself of it.” 

“It is very kind of you, aunt,” Pamela 
replied, “but in a general way I finished 
with chaperons long ago.” 

“Where is Jimmy?” Mrs. Hastings ir 
quired. 

“He was coming with us _ to-night,’ 
Pamela explained, “but I asked him par 
ticularly to stay away. I have seen so 
little of Mr. Lutchester since he arrived, 
and I want to talk to him.” 

The financial magnate awoke from a 
comatose inertia and suddenly gripped 
Lutchester by the hand. 

“Lutchester,” 
“T thought I knew your face 


he repeated to himself 
Stayed with 
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your uncle down at Monte Carlo once. 


You came there for a week.” 

Lutchester acknowledged his recollec- 
tion of the fact and the two men ex- 
changed a few commonplace remarks. 
Mrs. Hastings took the opportunity to try 
and induce Pamela to converse with 
Fischer. 

“We have all been so interested to- 
night,” she said, “in hearing what Mr. 
Fischer has to say about the situation on 
the other side.” 

Pamela was primed for combat. 

“Has Mr. Fischer been telling you fairy 
tales?” she laughed. 

“Fairy tales?” her aunt 
severely. “I don’t understand. 

Fischer’s steel grey eyes flashed behind 
his spectacles. 

“I’m afraid that Miss Van Teyl’s pre- 
judices,” he observed bitterly, “are very 
firmly fixed.” 

“Then she is no true American,” Mrs. 
Hastings pronounced didactically. 

“Oh, I can assure you that I am not pre- 
judiced,” Pamela declared, “only, you see, 
I, too, have just arrived from the other 
side, and I have been able to use my own 
eyes and judgment. If there is any pre- 
judice in the matter, why should it not 
come from Mr. Fischer? He has the 
very good excuse of his German birth.” 

“Mr. Fischer is an American citizen,” 
Mrs. Hastings reminded her niece, “and 
personally, I think that the American of 
German birth is one of the most loyal and 
long-suffering persons I know. I cannot 
say as much for the English people who 
are living over here. And as to fairy 
stories——” 

Pamela intervened, turning towards 
Fischer with a little laugh. 

“Oh, he can’t even deny those! What 
about the great German victory in the 
North Sea, Mr. Fischer? Do you happen 
to have seen the latest telegrams?” 

“Our first reports were perhaps a 
little too glowing,” Mr. Fischer acknow- 
ledged. “That, under the circumstances, 
is, I think, only natural. But the facts 
remain that the invincible English and 
the untried German fleets have met, to 
the advantage of the German.” 

Pamela shook her head. 

“T cannot even allow that,” 
she objected. “The advant 
age, if there was any, rested 
on the other side. But I just 
want you to remember what 
we were told in that first won- 
derful outpouring of fabri- 
cated news that the naval 
supremacy of England was 
gone for ever, that the free- 
dom of the seas was assured, 
that German merchant ves- 
sels were steaming home from 
all directions! No, Mr. 
Fischer! Between our- 
selves, I think that your 
cause needs a few fairy 
stories, and I look upon 
you as one of the great- 
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the world 
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comes to con- £ 
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Fischer, 
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risen to his ™™® 

feet half way ~ 
through 
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little taken 
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aback by her wirect attack. Mrs. Hast- 
ings took no pains to conceal her annoy- 
ance, 

“For a young girl of your age, Pamela,” 
she said sternly, “I consider that you 
express your opinions far too freely. Your 
attitude, too, is unjustifiable.” 

“Ah, well, you see, I am a little pre- 
judiced against Mr. Fischer,” Pamela 
laughed, turning towards him. “He hap- 
pened to defeat one of my pet schemes.” 

“But I am ready to further your dear- 
est one,’ he reminded her, dropping his 
voice, and leading her a little on one side. 
“What about our alliance?” 

“You scarcely need my aid,” she ob- 
served, with a shrug of her shoulders. 

He remonstrated vigorously. There 
was a revived hopefulness in his tone. 
Perhaps, after all, here was the secret of 
her displeasure with him. 

“You wonder, perhaps, to see me with 
your uncle. I give you my word that it is 
a dinner of courtesy only. I give you my 
word that I have not opened my lips on 
political matters. I have been waiting 
for your answer.” 

“TI have lost faith in you,” she told him 
calmly. “I am not even certain that you 
possess the authority you spoke of.” 

“If that is all,” he replied eagerly, “you 
shall see it with your own eyes. You are 
staying with your uncle and aunt in 
Washington, are you not? I shali call 
upon you immediately I arrive, and bring 
it with me.” 

She nodded. 

“Well, that remains a chal- 
lenge, then, Mr. Fischer 
And now, if you 
are quite ready,” 
she added, turning 
to Lutchester 
“Good-bye, every 
body!” F 

“Aren’t 
your ears 


9” 


burning’? 
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Pamela asked, after Lutchester had 
handed her into a taxicab and taken his 
place by her side. “I can absolutely 
feel them talking about us.” 

“I seem to be most regrettably un- 
popular,” Lutchester remarked. 

“Even now I am puzzled about that,” 
Pamela confessed, “but you see my aunt 
considers herself the arbitress of what is 
right or wrong in social matters, and she 
is exceedingly narrow-minded. In her 
eyes it is no doubt a greater misdemeanor 
for me to have dined at the Ritz-Carlton 
alone with you than if I had conspired 
against the Government.” 

“And this, I thought, was the land of 
freedom for your sex!” 

“Ah, but my aunt is rather an excep- 
tion,” Pamela reminded him. “The one 
thing I cannot understand, however, is 
that she should have allowed herself to 
be seen dining with Mr. Oscar Fischer at 
the Ritz-Carlton. I should have thought 
that would have been almost as heinous to 
her as my own little slip from grace.” 

“Is your aunt by way of being inter- 
ested in politics?” Lutchester inquired. 

“Not in a general way,” Pamela re- 
plied, “but she is intensely ambitious, and 
she’d give her soul if Uncle Theodore 
could get a nomination for the presi- 
dency.” 

“Perhaps she is taking up the German- 
American cause, then,” Lutchester sug- 
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gested. 
rate.” 

“I foresee a new party,” Pamela mur- 
mured thoughtfully. “Now I come to 
think of it, Mr. Elsworthy, the fat old 
gentleman who knew your uncle, is very 
pro-German. 

He leaned towards her. 

“We have had enough politics,” he in- 


“It is a possible platform, at any 


sisted. “There is the other thing. 
Couldn’t I nave my answer?” 
She let him take her fingers. In the 


cool darkness through which they were 
rushing her face seemed white, her head 
was a little averted. He tried to draw 
her to him, but she was unyielding. 

“Please not,” she begged. like you- 
and I'm glad I like you,” she added, “but 
I don’t feel certain about anything. 
Couldn’t we be just friends a little 
longer?” 

“It must be as you say, but I am hor- 
ribly in love with you,” he confessed. 
“That may sound rather a bald way of 
saying so, but it’s the truth, Pamela, 
dear.” 

His clasp upon her fingers was tight- 
ened. She turned towards him. Her ex- 
pression was serious but delightful. 

“Well, let me tell you this much, at 
least,” she confided. “I have never before 
in my life been so glad to hear any one say 
And here we are at home and 
there’s Jimmy on the doorstep. What is 
it, Jimmy?” she asked, waving her hand. 

He came down towards her in a state 
of great excitement. 

“Say, we’ve had to open up the office 
again!” he exclaimed. “The telegrams 
are rolling in now. That so-called Ger- 
man naval victory was a fake. The Bri- 
tishers came out right on top. You know 
you stand to net at least half a million, 
Mr. Lutchester? The worst of it is I have 
another client who’s going to lose it.” 

Pamela shook her head at Lutchester. 

“The possibility of increased respon- 
sibilities,” he whispered. “A married 
man needs something to fall back upon.” 


So. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


HE offices of Messrs. Neville, Brooks 

and Van Tey] were the scene of some- 
thing like pandemonium. Van Tey! him- 
self, bathed in perspiration, rushed into 
his room for the twentieth time. He al- 
most flung the newspaper man who was 
waiting for him through the door. 

“No, we don’t know a darned thing,” he 
declared. ‘“We’ve no special information. 
The only reason we’re up to our neck in 
Anglo-French is because we've two big 
clients dealing.” 

“It’s just a few personal notes about 
those clients we'd like to handle.” 

“Oh, get out as quick as you can!” Van 
Teyl snapped. “This isn’t a bucket shop 
or a pool room. The names of our 
clients concerns ourselves only.” 

“What do you think Anglo-French are 
going to do, Mr. Van Teyl?” 

“TI can’t tell,” was the prompt answer, 
“but I can tell what’s going to happen if 
you don’t clear out.” 

The newspaper man took a_ hurried 
leave. Van Teyl seized the telephone re- 
ceiver, only to put it down with a little 
shout of relief as the door opened and 
Lutchester entered. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
I’ve been ringing you up for an hour and 
a half.” 

“Sorry,” Lutchester 


replied, “I was 


down at the barber’s the first time you 
got through, and then I had some cables 
to send off.” 

“Look here,” Van Tey! continued, grip- 
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ping him by the shoulder, “is six hundred 
and forty thousand dollars, or there- 
about, profit enough for you on your 
Anglo-French?” 

“It sounds adequate,” Lutchester con- 
fessed, laying his hat and cane carefully 
upon the table and drawing up an easy- 
chair. “How much is Mr. Fischer going 
to lose?” 

“God knows! If you allow me to 
at the present moment, you'll ease 
market, and he’ll about what 
make.” 

“And if I 
French?” 

“You'll have to provide us with about a 
couple of million dollars,” Van Teyl re 
plied, “and I should think you would 
pretty well break Fischer for a. time. 
Frankly, he’s an important client, and we 
don’t want him broken, even temporarily.” 

“What do you want me to do, then?” 

“Give us authority to Van Tey! 
begged. “Can’t you hear them yapping 
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about in the office outside?” They’re 
round me all the time like a pack of 
hounds. Honestly, if I don’t sell some 


Anglo-French before lunch-time to-day, 
they look like wrecking the office.” 
Lutchester knocked the end of a cigar 





SYNOPSIS: 
officer, invents a new explosive of tre 
mendous power and tells about it at a 


Capt. Graham, an English 


fashionable London restaurant in the 
hearing of a number of people, includ- 
ing John Lutchester, another English- 
man; Pamela Van Teyl, an American 
girl; Oscar Fischer, a German-Ameri- 
can, and Baron Sunyea, a Japanese. 
The formula disappears and Graham 
is murdered. Pamela Van Teyl returns 


to America on the same boat as 
Fischer and finds that he is sharing 
rooms in New York with her brother 


with a Japanese valet named Nikasti. 
The valet proves to be in the Japan- 
secret service and, believing Pa- 
mela to have the stolen formula, he 


ese 


tries to force it from her. She is 
rescued by Lutchester, who has also 
journeyed to America. Fischer has 
James Van Teyl in his power and 
promises to release him if Pamela will 
give him the document. She gives prim 
a document believing it to be the for- 


mula. Immediately Fischer and Baron 
Schwerin, a German envoy, give Nik- 
asti a message to be delivered by him 


to the Japanese Emperor, proposing a 


secret treaty between the two coun- 
tries. Lutchester takes the document 
by force from Nikasti and learns the 
contents. Fischer proves to he a mem- 
ber of a group of German-Americans 
plotting to prevent by violence the 
shipping of munitions from the United 


States to the Allies. He plots to have 
a gun-man kill Lutchester, but the at- 


tempt fails. Lutchester tells Pamela 
that the formula she took from Gra- 
ham was not the right one. 
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ette thoughtfully against the side of his 
chair a 
“All right,” he decided, 


“I don’t want 
you to suffer any inconvenience. Besides, 


I am going to Washington this afternoon 





You can keep on selling as long as the 
market’s steady. Directly it s, hold 
off. If necessary, even buy a few more. 





You understand me? Don’t sell a singl 
block under to-day’s price. Keep the mat 


ket at that figure. It’s an easy job, be 
cause next week Anglo-French will go up 
again.” 

Van Teyl was moved to a rare flash of 


admiration. 


“You're a 


deciared, 


hester,” he 


bus 


hand, Lut 


“considering youre not a 


coo)! 


man.” 

“Fischer's the 
Lutchester 
“What 





man you'll 


cool, remarked, 





cigarette. about a iittie 


T HE stockbroker scarce ly heard him 
He had struck a bell, and the office 
seemed suddenly tilled with clerks. Var 
Teyl’s words were incoherent—a string 


of strange directions, punctuated by slang 
which was, so far as Lutchester was con 
cerned, 


unintelligible. The whole place 
seemed to wake into a clamor of tele 
phone bells, shouts, the clanging and 


opening of the lift gates, and the hurried 
tramp of footsteps in the corridors out 
Lutchester his feet. He 
was looking very comfortable and matter 
of-fact in his grey tweed suit and 
felt hat. 

“Perhaps,” he observed pleasantly, “I 
am out of place here. Drop me a line 
and let me know how things are going 
to the Hotel Capitol at Washington.” 

“That's all right, Van Teyl promised. 
“I'll get you on the long-distance "phone 
I was coming myself with Pamela for a 


ide . » 4 
Slide rose Wo 


soft 


few days, but this little deal of yours 
has set things buzzing. Say, who's 
that?” 


The door opened ar 
upon the threshold. 
people concerned, 
themselves 


d Fischer paused 
Certainly, of all th 
the two speculators 
the least moved by 
the excitement they were causing. Fischer 
was dressed with his usual spick-and 
span neatness, and his appearance be 
trayed no sign of flurry or excitement 
He nodded grimly to Lutchester. 

“My congratulations,” he said. 
seem to have rigged the Press 
some purpose.” 

Lutchester raised his eyebrows. 

“I don’t even know a newspaper 
in New York,” he declared. 

The newcomer gave 
gesture of derision. 

“Then you’ve some very clever friends! 
You'd better make the most of their of 
fices. The German version of the naval 
battle will be confirmed and amplified 
within twenty-four hours, and then your 
Anglo-French will touch mud.” 

“If that is your idea,” Lutchester re 
marked suavely, “why buy now? Why 
not wait till next week? Come,” he went 
on, “I will have a little flutter with you, 
if you like, Fischer. 1 will , 





seemed 


“You 


here to 


man 


vent to a 


itt 
ilLue 


bet you five 


thousand dollars, and Van Tevl here 
shall hold the stakes, that a week hence 
to-day Anglo-French stand higher than 


they do at this moment.” 


Fischer hesitated. Then he turned 
away. 

“I am not a sportsman, Mr. Lutches 
ter,” he said. 

Lutchester brushed away a little dust 


from his coat sleeve. 
“No,” he murmured, “I agree with you 
Good-morning!” . . . 
Lutchester walked out into the sun 
Continued on page 96. 
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\ picture that gives some idea of the overcrowding in prison camps in 


Germany. 


Note crowded condition of bunks. 


The Black Hole of Germany 


A Graphic Picture of Terrible Conditions in War Prison Camps 


+ HE Black Hole of Germany” will 
ccorded a place in the history 

of the war. It is by this name 

that British pri scattered all over 
the land of the Kaiser, refer to a prison 
‘amp that lies in the middle of the coal 
fields of Westphalia. The German military 
authorities designate it as Kommando 


be a 


soners, 





, nat 
17 and probably consider it a model camp. 
It is here that the severity with which 
ners of war are treated 


British pris 
its height. It is an inferno of 
rigid discipline, unrestrained brutality 
ind scanty rations. To those unfortun- 
ates who have been there, the Black Hole 
will always a monument to the 
sides of the German character. 


reaches 


stand as 
worst 
It is my purpose in this article to chron- 

| life of the prisoner 
sh to make it clear, however, 
ditions under which we suf 

he Black Hole are not found in 

like degree at other camps. All camps 
have not officers who will stand prisoners 
it attention before coke ovens until their 
faces scorch and burn, or put them for 
weeks at a time in dead of winter into 
cells three feet by six without any heat. 
But even the best camps are bad enough. 


cle unreservedly the 


of war. Iw 





By John Evans 
Who wrote 


“Sirteen Months 


[ IFE at Kommando 47 began at 4 
“o'clock for those who worked in the 
mines and at 5 o’clock for the coke makers. 
I shall tell more presently about 
making which will explain why we con- 
sidered the early rising squad the lucky 
ones. At that early hour the guards 
would come to the door and rout us out 
to our day of heavy labor. As I explain- 
ed in a previous article, the work in the 
mines began at 5 o’clock and continued 
without cessation until 3.30 in the after- 
noon. We were then through for the day. 
A bowl of turnip soup at 7 o’clock and 
“lights out” at 9 were the two remaining 
official items in the daily routine. 

There was little in the life of the pris- 
oner of war but hard work and continu- 
ed “strafing.” Any attempts at sport or 
entertainment were deliberately checked 
by the authorities and at best they were 
undertaken in a half-hearted way. The 
exercise ground was so small that it was 
always full to overflowing, and games 
were strictly impossible. In any case the 
detention cells were placed right in the 
middle of the grounds, so that there was 
no available space for sports. There was 


L 
coKe 


a certain amount of card playing in the, 


n Germany. 


ngs in the barracks given over to 
British and Canadian prisoners, but here 
again the matter of space was a distinct 
handicap. There were two hundred and 
fifty of us quartered in a space thirty 
feet by thirty. Most of the men found 
it necessary, if the weather were chill 
enough to keep them indoors, te spend the 
evenings in their flea-infested bunks. 
Competition for places around the two 
coke-burning stoves that heated the place 
was keen, and at times acrimonious. It 
finally developed into a matter of taking 
your turn. 

The camp officers seemed to have one 
set purpose—to give the “Englanders” 
the worst of it in everything. They were 
by no means gentle with the French ana 
Russians, but there was added venom and 
meanness in all their dealings with us. 
The French used to hold concerts right 
along and it served to keep them cheered 
up. But whenever the officers learned 
that we were planning something of the 
kind they would immediately find a pre- 
text to stop it. Anything would serve. 
One of our number would run foul of some 
camp rule and by way of punishment the 
order would be given to stop the enter- 


ever 
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Just for contrast: A German prisoner 
in England. 


tainment. Characteristically enough the 
order of prohibition would be delayed un 
til the last moment. During the fourteen 
months that I spent in this camp the Brit- 
ish were only allowed to bold three con- 
certs 


The strain of the hard work and the 
monotony of it all told on the prisoners. 
They became moody and queer. It was 
not an uncommon occurrence to see a 
group sitting around and exchanging not 
a word—just sitting there, silent, brood- 
ing. I think most of the prisoners were 
mentally unhinged. Well, it was enough 
to upset the equilibrium of the strongest 
mind. 

This condition was most pronounced 
among the men who had accepted the in- 
evitability of the situation. Most of our 
fellows were convinced that escape was 
impossible and they allowed themselves 
to get into a low condition of mind as a 
result. They had lost all hope. A few of 
us were continually on the alert for 
chances to get away and this kept us 
stirred up. We had, at least, a shred of 
hope left. 


ERHAPS the most inhuman side of 

the treatment we received at the Black 
IIole was in the matter of the care of 
sick and wounded. The medical officer 
took it for granted that everyone who 
came to him was shamming. Unless it 
was possible to show a temperature or a 


Prisoners, mostly French, lined 
up for the inevitable turnip 
soup. 


serious wound or sore, the applicant 
was gruffly ordered back to work. 
I have seen some of my comrades 
hustled off to the mine or coke ovens 
who could hardly walk with rheu 
matisn or who were nearly fainting 
from sheer exhaustion. Rheuma- 
tism was a common complaint, ow 
ing to the dampness of the bar- 
racks, but the prisoner who applied 
for exemption from work on that 
score was taught a painful lesson. 
“Rheumatism?” the medical offi 
cer would say. “Good! It is soon 
cured.” 
The patient would be ushered into 
a special room of the lazaret where 
a powerful electric battery was 
kept. If the part complained of 
was the arm, the pad would be applied to 
the arm ar a current turned on power 
ful enough to make the unfortunate man 
scream with agony. It was kept up until 
the patient would beg and implore that 
curt be turned off 
“Good!” the officer woul 
will cure the rheumatism. Bz 
with you now and if the arm sti 
more elec l ill 1 hy 


ri Wl pe needed. 
A second tr 


Men crept off to work with stiffened joints 
that made the use of pick and shovel al 
most impossible rather than face the tor- 
ture of that electric: 

I had very painful experiences with the 
medical officer mysel Once I developed 
an abscess under my arm, due, I suppose, 
to insufficient food and general weakness. 
I reported it, as it was almost impossible 
for me to work. The medical officer said 
gruffly that he would fix me up. He pro- 
duced some variety of pump with a glass 
tube attached and placed the tube over 
I protested that it had not 
yet come to a head, but the officer grunted 
and roughly applied the pressure 

I could see the flesh rise in the tube. 
The pain was so terrific that I cried out 
to him to stop. He went right ahead until 
the suction drew the blood through the 
skin. The red drops oozed out | 





“That 
to work 
bothers 














ment was never sought 


ordeal 














the abscess. 


like beads 
of perspiration—but the abscess did not 
break. Finally he stopped the torture, 
convinced that he was wrong. I stagger- 
ed to a window of the lazaret and collaps- 
ed, completely overcome with the pain. 
The officer proceeded to wash the tube 
without paying any heed to me at all. 





Then he took a bucket of 
water and poured it over me 
as I lay on the floor. Wher 
I was sufficiently recovere: 
to get to my feet the sor 
was bandaged and I was 
ordered to report for work 
Then there was the case 
I 


, one of the Britis 








_ 
I 





and reporte 








The latter looked at it im 
pat ently and refused to d 
anything for it Shortly 
after blood-poisoning set ir 
and poor H lost the 


finger. 


A FTER my third unsu 
4 cessful attempt t 
escape I was sentenced ti 
fourteen days “black”—sol 
tary confinement on brea 
n er. I had beer 
brought back from the bor 

der in a very weak conditior 

A hich fever was settling or 
result of exposure and lack of 


food I remember very little about the 





me, the 








proceedings except that I was forced to 
stand up before the Kommandant while 
the room swam around me. I could see 


nothing and could just barely hear the 
sharp tones of the 


’ 
pronounce d sentence on me. It must have 






been apparent to every man in the roon 
that I was 


ous, but it made no difference in the carr) 
t 





sometni 











ing out of the sentence 

I was put into a damp ce three feet 
by six ar n feet high. There was 
mouldy, foul-smelli: t n th floor 
on to wh I droy . i log. The 
guards close ip the window so t not 
a ray of light came through and ther 
went away I staved there one for tw 


I was in a ng fever for the first 
few days and n me ry is very hazy ] 
ean remarnher that the me ae n at 
nteyr s and eft } iT of k 
b le me yl h, of 1" I } 
touch I was frant for wate 
t reriy ar ni tr t tr y would 








lelirium, I do not , 

At the end of the fourth day a couple 
of guards came n and rolled me off the 
tick with as muck eremony as if I 
were a bag of potatoes. Then they hauled 
t out and put another tick in its place 
They left me on the floor. I was so weak 
that it tock me a long time to roll back 
on the tick 


Fourteen lays alone in a reeking ho 
and not a ray of light except when the 
guards opened the door! The fever 
worked itself out finally and left me s 
weak that I could |} ly reach the pan o 
water on the floor beside me. Every day 
the guards brought in three-quarters of a 
pound of bread and every fourth day 
bowl of turnip soup. Even when I 
7 





os 








enough strength back to eat I gained little 
on that fare. They had to help me out 
when my turn was out And I was 


ordered back to work at once! 

The guards seemed to be at perfect 
liberty to use us as they liked. There was 
a young Scotchman named Mennie 
I cy lad who literally writhed under the 
necessity of accepting the treatment 
Once he flared out angrily at a guard wh 
had roughly shoved him out of the road 
The guard raised his bayonet and thrust 
deliberately and savagely at Mennie‘s 
face. The point caught him in the cheek 
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British prisoners digging trenches outside a prison camp. 


and ripped the flesh, leaving a gaping 
wound. 

The guard laughed and walked on, 
flaunting his bayonet with its tip of 
scarlet. Poor Mennie carried an ugly 
scar as a result of the guard's little plea 
santry. Nothing came of the incident, of 
-ourse. 


HE most flagrant case was the de 
liberate murder of one of our number. 
It cecurred shortly after I arrived at 
the Black Hole and I can remember still 
the horror that it implanted in our minds. 
We lived after that in a state of continual 
apprehension, never knowing what might 
happen 
The murder occurred in the mine. 
Four of our fellows had found a worked- 
yut gallery end and were enjoying a quiet 
ittle rest when one of the guards 
stumbled on them. He was an irascible 
fellow and he immediately charged at 
them with his bayonet, roaring impreca- 
tions. The four turned and ran with the 
guard after them. They came to an ele- 
vator shaft and found the hoist above 
with the cable stretching to the bottom 
1f the shaft sixty feet below. Two of 
them got away by “shinning” down the 
‘able. One of the other two—I won't 
mention his name—-was standing on the 
edge of the shaft intending to follow suit 
when the guard came up behind him. By 
this time the guard was beside himself 
with rage. He charged at the man stand- 
ng on the edge of the shaft and deliber- 
ately clubbed him until he lost his balance 
and tumbled headfirst into the pit. His 
two comrades climbing down the cable, 
saw his body hurtle past them in the dark 
ind then heard a dull thud beneath. The 
poor fellow was probably killed instantly 
The fourth man got away. The guard 
who had spent his insane fury let him 


go unmolested 











There was an investigation, of course. 
The prisoners had decided to demand 
justice and they charged the guard with 
murder. The fourth man, who had seen 
it all. gave his evidence to prove that the 
guard had deliberately knocked his victim 
down the shaft. The guard was exoner 


{ 





ated and the witness was sentenced to 
four months’ solitary imprisonment. I 
saw him when he came out weak, 
wasted, with a look in his eyes that would 
have startled me if I had not seen a 
semblance of the same thing in the eyes 
of so many of the men around me. 


WANT to describe the detention sys 

tem in fuller detail. There were 14 
cells in all, making up what the authori- 
ties called a “rest house.” All the cells 
were the same size as the one in which I 
spent my terrible two weeks’ ordeal. 
Each call had a tiny barred window which 
was sealed up if the prisoner had been 
sentenced to “black.” The place was 
never heated. If a man were unlucky 
enough to incur sentence during the 
winter he suffered unspeakably in those 
cold, cramped cells. It was a common 
trick of the authorities to put three men 
in a cell, generally an Englishman, a 
Frenchman and a Russian. Remember, 
the cells were three feet by six. When 
three men were herded into one of these 
holes, it meant that they had to sit hud- 
dled together, knee to knee, rubbing 
shoulders and saturating the air with 
different national odors. 

Each day these were allowed a few 
minutes in the fresh air. A guard would 
come and take each man out in turn. 
This gave an opportunity to get washed. 
Thére were no sanitary conveniences in 
the cells. 


UCH has been written and _ told 
4 about the scantiness and the bad- 
ness, nay, the putridity, of the food served 
to prisoners. No real conception of how 
bad it was can be gained, however, from 
a mere description of the fare. It is 
necessary to tell how it was prepared to 
get an idea of how it tasted. 

We got the same fare always—black 
bread, turnip soup and coffee. On very 
rare occasions there was a bit of meat in 
the soup. It was not very desirable meat, 
being strong and highly odorous. We 
often wondered what it was. One day I 
found out. 

I happened to be in the cook house. A 





A typical 
German guard. 


French prisoner 
was engaged 
there around the 
big pots where 
the inevitable 
soup was being 
prepared. He 
was a sort of as- 
sistant chef. The 
smell arising 
from the pots was so nauseating that I 
thought at first of bolting out. 

“That'll be grand to eat,” I said to the 
French prisoner. “What in thunder are 
you cooking? Dead horse? Dog meat?” 

“Exactly,” said the Frenchman. “Dog 
meat “ 

He lifted the lid and the odor in the 
room became noticeably worse. Floating 
around in the thick, pulpy mass of tur- 
nips were—yes, parts of dog meat, un- 
questionably canine. I bolted out. It was 
more than I could stand even with a 
stomach inured to eating prison fare. 
We had meat in our turnip soup that day 
which I did not enjoy; but I did not say 
anything to the rest. Where ignorance 
assists digestion it is folly to be wise. 

Before Christmas it was given out that, 
through the benignancy of the Kommand- 
ant, we would be given three days holi- 
days from work. Unfortunately for me 
I was not to enjoy the rest. I had been 
charged with laziness in the mine by the 
staggers (foremen) and so was told off to 
assist in the cookhouse during the three 
days. The charge was a just one. I was 
incorrigibly slow in the mine. It went 
against the grain to produce coal to run 
the munition plants of the Kaiser and I 
had reduced the matter of non-producing 
to an exact science. The staggers knew 
this and were right on my heels a!l] the 
time. Well, I lost my Christmas holiday. 

During the whole of the three days I 
was kept busy peeling turnips. I was 
stationed in a corner of the cookhouse 
and the turnips were piled up in front 
of me. They were covered with mud and 
by the time I had been at work five min- 
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utes my hands were thoroughly grimy. I for food. We gave 


was not allowed to stop and wash, so the Once some bread 
turnips left me pretty well mud-caked. 
They were immediately thrown into a big 
grinding machine and reduced to a pulp. 
This pulp, a mixture of turnip and mud, 
was put right into the pots and made into 
soup. No wonder we found our mouths 
full of sand after eating the soup. 

When I first arrived at Kommando 47 
there was a ¢,vecial dinner served on Sun- 
days to all who could pay a mark. It con- 
sisted of potatoes, served with the turnip 
soup. After about two months, however, 
this great luxury was cut off, and the 
poor fellows in the camp have not tasted 
a potato since. 


mouldy on the way. 


work, men in the 


of food. 


Krench, howeve 


tin of bully beef. 

F course, our sufferings in the matter 

of food were as nothing compared to 
what the Russians had to endure. We got 
our Red Cross parcels and managed to 
eke out an existence, but most of the poor 
Slavs had to live on the prison fare. It much about them. 
was terrible to see them, big and husky 
fellows falling away to mere skeletons. 
They would come over to our side and beg 


between us. 


the most part. 


eur > : % ee Ra 
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them all we could. Germ: 
came through from work 
Switzerland which had become blue and 
We hesitated at first 
about offering this to them, but the Rus this, however, th 
sians seized it avidly. 
water and ate it ravenously. 

Often, when they were marching off to hatred that has its foun: 
Russian lines would ur g 
topple over. They were faint from lack her 


We did our best for them and shared 
our food as liberally as we could. The 


pretty general among the French and 
created a certain amount of hard feeling 


It was not possible to get very close to 
the Russians nor to find out anything 


passive lot, knowing no language but their [® US 


own and quite devoid of intelligence for ‘ 
They did not cause the Continued on page vi 
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1 guards any trouble They 
i unti! they dropped and accepted 
any form of ill-treatment with the stoical 
resignation of the Slav race. We knew 








the Russians hated 


hatred more deep 





They soaked it i the Germans with : 
sated even than our own. It is a racia 





enmity of Slav 
re of centuries of 










minded Slavs, selling them food at steep 
prices and trading with them. Sometimes e 
a gaunt Russian would sell his boots for a | . 












think that Russia will ever be able to live 
at peace under the dominance nany 
The old enmity will bring th DACK 
*, exploited the simple- to fight for their independence agai 
few Belgian prisoners 
4 rhe icamp of civiliar prisoners 
$ -actice ‘ ‘ a 2 
This practice was iia coe teen Ramee Mean 
Belgium and were kept as closely confined 
as we were, In a camp surrounded by 
barb-wire barricades and and _ sentries 
with fixed bayonets. We seldom saw 
They were a dumb, ‘thing of these poor fellows, but wor 


somehow tha they were on strike 
to work in muni 


They had been ordere 
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The Ships of England 


By J. Victor 


Illustrated by 


What is the Empire’s foundation, the rock of England’s might? 

Ye ask in shame with bended head and, heavens, well ye might! 

We and our fighting brothers form the ste ady base, 

The bottom rung from which has sprung your splendid pride of 
race. 

We, merchant si ips of England, from Merse y, Clyde, and Tyne, 

That brave the deep so ye may keep intact the battle line! 

The long Pacific knows us well from Yokohama Bay 

To the Strait Magellan crags around which the tide rips play; 

From Auckland, past the frowning Horn, with cargo frozen 
through, 

Full fifty days without delays in calm and tempest too; 

From China and Vancouver, through the Panama's white heat, 

Day after day we th resh our way that ye at home may eat. 


Across the Indian Ocean, where coral recfs abound, 

And the lazy, long-backed seas that raise a soothing slumber 
sound, 

With the flying-fish a-scuttling, the porpoise on the beam, 

We forge ahead with awning spread to join the endless stream 

Of tankers, tramps, and troopships which flows by night and 
day, 

With ready help from bush and veldt to say the Wdr Lord 

, 

nay 


D. Howchin 


Up in the frigid Arctic, where the seal and walru pla / 
} } Hi } ? “* 

And the polar bear and reindeer have wi disputed sway, 

Through the dark and awesome sile nce ot the long, 1 

night, 

By berg and floe, in driven snow, lize spectres, ghostly white, 

We grope along the ice-hound ports that skirt the cold White Sea 

From pe ak and mast the fri zen blast bl : t 


owes ou OM? 


standard 
Tree. 


On the great Atlantic highu ays we now each ere ted 


a t 

From Sandy Hook to Table Bay, back to the White Man's ras ‘ 
We dare the hlind Newfoundland Banks our plair tive fog 

horns ery 

By re ck’ning deadand de ep-sea le adwe ec ce p'ne ath si roude d 3h 
Andwhen the western wind wh ips upthe great green seas astern 
We stagger home through the dange r zone that ye may live and 
learn : 


We are bed-rock of the Empire for which yow fathe) bk d; 

We stiffen still the keel they laid, with our brave unh 
dead . 

We, merchant ships of England, from Hun he r,T/ ame and Te 

Chance the blow of the unseen foe, we feed the 


onore 


; unted seas 
And our riven hulls lie rusting amid the weed and slime 
For we're the base on which ye place your heritage ] 


s ubl tne 
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The Magic Makers 


A Story of Mystery and Adventure in Northern Canada 


Luthor 


CHAPTER VII. 

NLOWLY passed the winking hours 
till, ere morning, a sudden change 
came into the atmosphere and the 

intensity of the cold lessened. Simul- 
taneously from the east drifted a few 
flakes of snow, till, gradually increasing, 
these dancing atoms obscured the sea and 
even the summits of nearby ridges. Jock, 
on guard even while he slept, awoke with 
the first touch of these minute but icy 
fingers and peered into the murky ob- 
scurity around him. 

Presently, with an instinctive move- 
ment, his hand shot out and he gripped 
his rifle, while his brows tightened into 
a heavy line Thus tense, he waited 
immovably while the leaden moments 
passed. From the wilderness there had 
drifted to him some mysterious signal 
that, curiously enough, he could not dis- 
tinguish by either sound or vision. It 
seemed rather the exchange of one kind 
of silence for another, which carried with 
it a vague and unnamable suggestion of 
danger. There was no cry or bark of 
animal, no tread of flat or pointed paw, 
but for all of this the giant reckoned 
t somewhere and somehow just be yond 
range of sight there was peril voice- 
ess and insistent. 

One hour passed, and another, till over 
the desolate waste stole the first faint 
and crepitant messengers of dawn. Far 
the north the shimmering aurora 
trembled, paled and faded, while slowly 
and in ghostlike perspective there swam 
into view the long successive ridges that 
spread westward like a turbulent and 
suddenly solidified sea. It was not till 
day had actually arrived that the tension 
slackened and his great body leaned back 
with a sigh of relief. Half an hour later 
he stretched out a hand and_=e gently 
) 


shed his still slumbering companion. 
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ill,” he said quietly. “Bill, wake up!” 
For an instant there was silence, then, 
as though in his very ears there sounded 
a voice. It was not the voice of the still 
inconscious skipper, but it came apparent 
ly from close at hand. Starting violent- 
ly, Jock felt the hair rise prickling on 
his head while, with infinite slowness, his 
grey eyes came round to a point not fifty 
feet from where he lay and immediately 
in front. 

There, showing now in barely visible 
proportion, was a low snow wall that, 
backed against the southerly rising 
ground, was almost indistinguishable. It 
was, perhaps, twenty feet long and three 
high. Even while Jock gaped at it, there 
lifted slowly from behind its crystalline 
battlement, the head and shoulders of a 
man who, with rifle levelled at Jock’s 
broad breast, laughed hoarsely over the 
steady sights of his gleaming weapon. 
The laugh was the laugh of Nanook. 

It might have been moments later be- 
fore, to right and left of the brown- 
faced hunter, there appeared two others 


similarly armed. These, at a signa] came 
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Illustrated by J. W. Beatty 
Synorsis.—Sergeant MacTier, of the 
North-West Mounted Police, accepts a 
private commission from a wealthy 
Jamuy in Scotland to search im the far 
Canadian north for Henry Rintoul, who 
has disuppea The only clue is an 
tm ch came through the 
which indicates that Rintoul is 
held a prisoner on an island in the wal- 
rus country VacTier charters the ship 
“Siren” and its crew, with Salty Bill, 
its owner, charge, and sets sail for 
Hudson's Bay. is they approach the 


thern end of Labrador the crew, 
ed by Black Matt, the mate, shows 





mutinous symptoms At Chimo Trad- 
ng Post tl y pick up an Esquimo 
named Nanook, who mysteriously offers 
to guide them to the country from 

hich ti ip E ly n the 





Nanook plotting 
th Black Matt to secure control of 








the shiz The ship is landed on a 
strange island in Hudson's Bay Vac- 
Tier and Salty Bill go ashore, taking 
Nanook th them He gives them the 
l / y the 7 spent on shore 
and the morning they find the ship 


round either end of the barrier and ad- 
vanced deliberately. 

“Your guns!” barked Nanook. “Give 
them your guns!” 





Jock groaned in spirit and, his hands 
went up in token of surrender. Fight, 
yes he might fight, but with no hope of 
winning. His brain set swiftly at work 
even while he capitulated. 

“Bill!” he said roughly, his arms yet 
upheld. “Bill, wake up!” 

Now into the sensations of those who 
drag themselves wearily back to con 
sciousness only to find that they are in 
the grip of a traitor inconceivably crafty, 
no man can enter save he who has been 
thus aroused. But, after a few tortured 
moments, during which Salty Bill swore 
with all the decorative effect mastered 
by those who have sailed the seven seas, 
the expedition that had set forth to find 
and rescue Henry Rintoul found itself 
disarmed and captive in a land which, 
so far as they knew, was tenanted only 
by white bears and wolves and a human- 
ity more menacing than the very wolves 
themselves. But, be it known, that even 
as danger thickened and the future seem- 
ed more hopeless than he had ever con- 
ceived, the quiet brain of Sergeant Mac- 
Tier, acclimatizing itself to new con- 
ditions, cast away the things of yesterday 
and braced itself for, this new and poig- 
nant contest. 

Nanook motioned to his companions, 
who, stepping swiftly forward, snatched 
up the two rifles. A grin of triumph 
spread over the hunter’s face. “It is 
more safe for you if you cannot shoot. 
Now, when you have eaten, we will go 


” 


on. 

“Where?” demanded Jock in a voice 
of deadly calmness. 

For answer the Husky waved his arm 


to the north. “There is much that is not 
marked on any white man’s map. Already 
you have seen some of it, and if you are 
wise you will live to see more. Once 
again I say, eat.” 

At that the two captives settled silently 
to the strangest meal they had ever at- 
tacked, while Nanook sat cross-legged on 
the snow, his rifle across his knees, 
watching them with sleek and undis- 
guised satisfaction. Salty Bill champed 
viciously, breaking out into strange and 
startling oaths, as he stared with utter 
hatred at the man who had compassed 
the theft of the Siren. Jock alone seem- 
ed unmoved, so unmoved that his com- 
posure amounted almost to indifference. 
In a quarter of an hour he rose and looked 
placidly into Nanook’s crafty eyes. 

“We are ready,” he said evenly. 

The hunter nodded, and, turning, mo- 
tioned to something apparently invisible 
beyond a nearby ridge. On the instant, 
there followed the sharp crack of a whip. 
From between the heaped snowbanks 
raced out a team of five Husky dogs be- 
hind which lurched a narrow sledge. 
Hard on the tail of the sledge a fleet- 
footed Husky sent his four-fathom lash 
whistling over the tawny backs of the 
yelping team as, in a whirl, they sped 
down hill at the master’s summons. 

“You will not be hurt. There are 
many reasons why, and of these perhaps 
you may learn. You will travel on the 
sledge and the other will walk. It may 
be,” he added with a baffling smile, 
“that there will be many questions.” 


FEW moments later, after MacTie1 

had been tucked carefully into the 
bearskins which were piled high on the 
stiff framework of the sledge, this strange 
caravan turned northward. Ahead march- 
ed one Husky, the straining dogs hard 
at the tail of his shoes. Followed Salty 
Bill, and Nanook close behind. Last of 
all the third and fourth Huskies swung 
silently along. It was strange for Jock 
to sit effortless while the naked land- 
scape slid slowly by: strange to watch 
the swaying back of the mysterious man 
who piloted this voiceless procession, and 
fascinating to note the extraordinary 
strength and wisdom of the five dogs 
that, tugging each at his single trace, 
spread out fanlike before the creaking 
sledge. There was no fear in Jock’s 
valiant spirit but only a mute and quench- 
less amazement. 

Half an hour later Nanook lifted his 
hands and pointed toward the north- 
west. “Big lake,” he said shortly. 
“There is a big lake marked on the map 
the lost man sent you. Perhaps it is 
the same.” His intonation carried -with 
it the faintest trace of derision. 

In the breasts of the captives there set 
up, as they stared, an unwonted com- 
motion. Here, almost on the very edge 
of this mysterious land, was the third 








definite confirmation of Henry Rintoul’s 
half legible scrawl. It was a lake, and 
it — north, its flat and glistening 








expanse rrying unbroken into tne hori- 
on. , where they stood it had the 
shape of a gigantic sausage. Jock 


moistened his lips and leaned forward. 

Now it was not the habit of Sergeant 
MacTier to plunge bull-headed where he 
desired inform ation, and so it came that 
another mile of crunching snow was 
covered ere he spoke. And from the man- 
ner of his speech one might have in- 
ferred that his destination was a matter 
of comp! 

‘The country north of here?” he 
hazarded carelessly, “what’s that like, 
Nanook?” 

“It is what you shall see,” grunted 
his captor, suavely. 

‘Aye, I reckoned as much, but how 
far does it go?” 

“It may be three days’ journey, it may 
be six. One cannot tell what eae 
is coming.” 

“Just so,” continued Jock imperturb- 
ably, “but travelling as we are now?” 

“On the third night you will sleep ir 
comfort in a fine igloo and have fresh 
seal meat for dinner.” 

Three days’ journey, thought Jock to 
himself, meant perhaps forty-five miles, 
for the going was heavy. “And beyond 
that.” he hazarded, “there is the sea?” 

“Yes, after another day’s journey,’ 
said Nanook almost carelessly. : 

‘And there one finds many walrus?” 
Jock’s voice had taken on a pitch that 
was almost genial 

“So it is marked on the map of the 
lost white man. He has put down the 
lake and the lake you have already seen, 
and there are many walrus in Hudson 
3ay, so no doubt he was right to put them 
down too. My friend is thirsty for much 
kn ow ledge.” 


“Is it strange,” hazarded MacTier 
carelessly, “since we are the first w 
men who have ever been here except one? 

“Except one,” echoed the Husky 
sati irically. “How is it you know that?” 

“By the map, of course, that came 
from here.” 


ete indifference. 
















“Perhaps the map came from here and 
perhaps it was made by a man who was 
here at one time but has since been taken 
away or else is dead. Wh: at promise 
have I given to find any man?” The tones 
lifted coldly. 


HE heart of Salty Bill sank within 

him. It was true that Nanook had 
promised nothing except to guide them 
to the tribe of whose prisoner he had 
been told, the tribe for whom magic had 
been made to their soul’s delight. And, 
just as he began to yield to a dumb de- 
spair, Jock’s voice came in again with 
ring like steel. 

“It may be that Nanook knows more 
than he is saying, and that for his own 
purpose he has taken our rifles and made 
us prisoners, and it may be that Nanook 
is foolish enough to think that a cor 
glory among his own people is grea 
enough to make the punishment that will 
come seem of small account. 3ut if 
Nanook is wise, and I think he is wise, 
he will understand that many white men 
with their ship cannot be lost without the 
knowledge of many other white men and 
that there is no place in the North in 
which he ean hide and escape that which 
will surely follow. I have argent “ 

There followed for an instant only the 
creaking of the Husky’s shoes as he 
ploughed stolidly on till, with undisguised 
contempt, his throaty tones sounded 
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again. “I have not said that I am wise 
and my friend does ngt know what else 
there is that I have not said Much 
wealth, even the wealth of five bl ack fox 
-red me, and 
Suddenly Salty Bill broke in with a 
frightful oath. “Five black foxskins, 
you copper-colored traitor. Who's foc 3 
I ? You 


do damned well if you save your ow! 








skins, has been off 





now to give you 





“T have often wondered,” went = on 


irentiv undisturbed ‘how 





Husky tongue we cannot 


speak like the captain of a 





ust be hard work to talk like ‘ 
in the North one does not do that 
which need not be done.” 








“Oy ' } 

Oh, go on, or go on snaried 
+} skippe r. wi itter iron ‘You're 
n ling ali the cards now. 





‘And Nanook does not care for 


wealth?” Jock’s voice was as level as 





ever. 

“Perhaps there is something which is 
worth more than wealth. You thought 
that to get what you wanted you only 
needed to pron me much. It will sur- 


in a few 


ins do not 


prise you, it may 
days that even fi 


count for everythi 





T that Jock relapsed into silence dur- 
ing which his grey eyes scanned the 
far flung country in profound thought 
ill, glancing unconsciously at — muf 
fle ans of the leading Husky, he real iz 
ed the significance of that at which he 
had been staring for hours. This man, 
too, was clad in the sewn skins of eider 
due k. 

“Caribou,” he said 
there no caribou on this islan 

Nanook shook his head. is told 
that many years ago the ground was 
covered with moss and there were many 
caribou, and, being an island, they could 
not go south for the winter. But it c: 
that one year at the time when the nights 
were longest and the weather most cold 
there was a south wind that got lost and 
visited this land. With it came a great 
rair even in the middle of the winter, 
and after this much cold, so that the snow 
arhich covered the moss was turned into 
hard ice and the caribou could not break 
it away to get food. Then they starved 
and died, big and little, and to-day there 
is not one left. So that the people of the 
island looked to the sea for food and 
clothing.” 

“Then there is no caribou hide on the 
island?” said Jock, after a breathless 
pause. 

“There is not enough to make a capote 
for a child.” 

Jock mentally chalked up another point 
in favor of his gradually strengthening 
surmise that thev had indeed landed on 
the very desert where Henry Rintoul was 
cabined, for the map which had come so 
mysteriously home to Dunkeld was traced 
on the tanned hide of a bear, and not. 
as in the case of hundreds of others of 
just such drawings, on the softer skin of 
the omnipresent caribou. 











OUNDING the southern end of the 


great lake Nanook swung to the west 
and, after a few miles’ detour, struck once 
more straight north, and it was noon next 
day when, far ahead there loomed up a 
black mound whose ragged outlines pro- 
jected starkly above the gleaming snow, 
Just before they reached it Nanook point 
- complacently and, with a curious light 
1) his eyes, remarked, “Much iron,” after 
which he grinned meaningly 
Thus was added further evidence. It 














vas plait not only was the map of 
Henry R imprinted unforgettably 
m the ! the crafty Husky but he 
was also leading his captives deliberately 
ist such a route as would most quickly 
firm their growing be et that they 
were nearing the end lof thei * quest. For 
if Nanook’s equivocation, Sergeant 
MacTier st refuse 1 to believe that the 
hunter cou leliberately set aside the 
chance of the untold riches which he 
vel for the winnir But why 
for W reast vas he t1 1 with 
‘ : Ste st tr 
ss? If Rintoul were ed at 
f the nev, would it net 
been simpler that Nanook should 
i him southward to the cabir d free 
[The more J 
) tne 
con? t 
Nanoc K an 
ha eer tedly recreated or 
tr 1 inging «ae of the Sire? Th it 
Nanook was shrewd he had no cause t 
loubt. but there filtered into his mind the 
fort suggestion that there 
irke his bafflir ntelligence some 
thing more dangerous, becauss more 


elusive. than shrewdness or even fraud 
end of the third day 








that. passing the — extremity of 
the great lake which MacTier now reckon 
ed as not less than thirty gi n length, 
Nanook swung seaward and, paralleling 
the shore at a ttle dist: . hastened 





ce, far on 


the western horizon, Jock saw silhouetted 


y vith increasing speed 


in miniature distinction, a gaunt outline 
and there came down on the wind the 
ong-drawn howl a h the team yelp- 





ed angrily and thr forward with re- 
1 led vigor. Just as darkness crept in 
from the sea, Nanook lifted his hands 
} 


e, ciustered 


The 


packe¢ 


oY irregularly, where the 
i snow was plastered close on the 
flanks of a | 
of igloos, rounded 
ivory white ainst a rise of naked rocks 
that thrust up between them and the 
north. Simultaneously from this solitary 
outpost of humanity came a sharp bark 
ing of dogs while, from the mouths of 
the igloos, there crawled out a series of 
broad squat forms seemingly half animal, 
so grotesque was their clumsy exit. After 
that a mingled stream of shouting men 
and yelping dogs flowed up hill till the 
travellers were surrounded by an excited 
group that babbled in curious high-pitch 
voices and stared intently at the two 
white men. But, noted Jock, most of all 
did they stare at himself. 

Gradually, out of this babel the giant 
grasped at certain nebulous deductions 
No immediate harm was intended, for 
Nanook, it appeared, had brought inte 
camp those for whom its inhabitants had 
been anxiously waiting. There was 
triumph in the brown faces, but no men 
ace. They seemed rather those of men 
from whose shoulders had been lifted 
anxiety and fear, and who regarded with 
supreme satisfaction this settlement of 
some mysterious question. They were 
big men, observed Jock, bigger than most 
of the Huskies he had seen. The dogs, 
too, seemed better bred and stronger 
That food was abundant their conditior 
left no doubt, for even without caribou 
all were sleek and fat. Automatically 
his mind turned to the thought of escape, 
but that, he instantly concluded, must 


} 


ridge, stretched a group 
} 
1 


domes showing 





stand. For the present he had other 
work to do. 
At a sign from Nanook, the medley of 





aqme eee 
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ee 


voices was quieted. “Come,” he said. His 
voice carried a touch of mastery. 


N the middle of the group of igloos 
stood one larger than the rest. Its 
tly fitted blocks had been chopped out 
with extraordinary care, and its smooth 
and polished dome rose to double the 


height of 





those around it. Compared 


to them its proportions seemed almost 
ceremonial. Leading into it was a short 
tunnel, this in turn also more generous 


and roomy. 
triumphantly. 
“It is yours,” he said quiet 
Tier. “It was built for you, and this one 
who makes such angry talk. Three days 
ago it was finished, and, knowing that, 
I brought you here. Do not think,” he 
went on, “that many eyes have not rested 
on you since the wooden house was made 
from pieces of your ship, but the wind 
will blow through a white man’s house 
while it can only jump over the home of 


Nanook’s eyes rested on it 


to Mac 
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the Husky.” He stooped, disappearing 

with a wriggle of short strong legs. 
For a moment Jock stood uncertainly 

and shot an anxious glance at his com 





panion. his spirit had crept that 
which for a moment submerged it in a 
sea of uncertainty. What there might 
be of peril inside these glittering walls 
he could not even remotely hazard, just 
is he had failed to interpret the aimost 
fawning care which for the last three 
lays Nanook had lavished on his own 





to feel as if he were 
ial that was being 
guarded strenuously against the appoint- 
ed time. For an instant he wavered, till, 
his valiant soul stirring within him, he, 
too, stooped and crawled in. 

The interior of the igloo was, perhaps, 
eighteen feet in clear diameter and the 
inner curve of its slowly rounded dome 
rose nine feet above the tightly packed 
and trampled snow. Across a third of it, 
in the form of a long segment, there was 


person. He } 


something 














Nanook’s eyes rested on it triumphantly. “It is yours,” he said to MacTier. 


raised a low platform, and this, too, had 
been carefully rammed. Over it were 
spread layers of skins, bear, fox and wolf, 
a profusion of fur that spelled abundance 
in these freezing latitudes. From either 
wall projected a curved strip of whale 
bone, and, skewered on these, two great 
nasses of fat dripped slowly into flat 











stone amps, ere a roughly twisted 
vick burned s ishly in the bath of oil 
that was constantly renewed from above 
With surprise Jock noted that not only 


the sleeping bench but the floor itself 
was covered with skins. He was mar 
velling at this when, in utter amazement, 
he saw through the murky atmosphere 
three wooden boxes piled one over the 
other. 

“They are yours,” ly 
“I sent for them because perhaps a man 
who makes magic will have no place in 
his stomach for raw meat. As for the 
one who makes strong words, it does not 
matter.” 





} b 4 1 
said Nanook genia 





“And to-morrow?” said Jock 
quietly as ever 

Nanook smiled coldly. “Why 
does my friend ask? There will 
be so many to-morrows that one 
does not make any difference 
But I will tell you now that to- 
morrow night the men of the 
tribe will come to this igloo and 
you will make magic for their 
pleasure.” 

It was on the tip of Bill’s 
tongue to speak out when Jock 
glanced at him warningly. “The 
magic is then dead in this tribe?” 
he said to Nanook. 

The hunter nodded. “I do not 
say whether it is dead or not, but 
when I came here many days 
ago they told me that since last 
summer it had been growing 
sick and weak, so that a child 
could take it without moving 
even its eyelids. There is now 
much need for new magic and it 
will be well to make it strong. 

“Does Nanook think that it is 
born in my stomach and flows out 
of my arms?” asked MacTier 
coolly. 

“It is not many nights ago,’ 
answered the hunter blandly, 
“when he who makes hot words 
was sleeping soundly that I went 
to the ship. Among many things 
I did understand I found one 
thing I did not understand, and 
once when I touched it there was 
a very little magic and after that 
not any more. So I brought it. 
It is well,” he added with a 

veiled threat in his: voice, 
“that once more you waken 
the spirit in this box.’ 
And with that he lifted a 
robe and revealed the shin 
ing lid of the battery. 

Salty Bill breathed 
sharply, but Jock stood 
silent and motionless while 
a grim humor slowly found 
birth within him. Nanook 
wanted magic and he 
should get it 

















HE minute the hunt 

er’s heels vanished into 
he tunnel, the seamar 
. stepped forward and 
picked up his precious toy 
Testing it he found that all 
was in order, and his big 
fingers lingered lovingly 


Cor tinued or page 78. 








The Final Touches 


Training the 


HREE years ago he 
stood in the teller’s 
cage at a bank and 
counted out money. He was 
nice looking, routine-fed and 
lacking in ambition. He was 
liked by women, but was not 
considered a good match by 
mothers, though he danced 
well and belonged to two 
clubs. He was popular with 
many, with the negative pop- 
ularity gained by lack of ag- 
gressiveness in his person- 
ality. The head office once 
inquired of his manager as to 
his capabilities for promotion. 
The manager wrote, “He is 
a decent enough young fellow, 
but that is about all that can 
be said of him.” He remained 
a teller. 
A few weeks ago 


his platoon in the 





he led 
horrible 
muddy attack on the Bellevue 
Spur, the ive that the 


Anzacs and Imperials had 


object gallant 
failed to at 
tain. The Germans threw them back, but 
the Canadians went at it again, and by 
the awful elimination process he found 
himself in command of his company. In 
the mud that sucked him down until his 
shoulders were barely free he took his 
company to victory; but “the decent 

is just one more 





enough young fellow” 
gentleman of Canada whose work is done 
and who sleeps in the soil his blood has 
helped to deliver. 

There is no desire on my part to be 
melodramatic over the incident. As a 
matter of fact anything less theatri- 
ca lacking dramatic finish 
eould hardly be conceived of war 
than the picture of those grotesque, 
mud-caked figures squirming and 
grovelling towards a battered ridge 
of ground that G.H.Q. had ordered 
to be taken. 

Any one of us can recall a score of 
similar cases if we but turn to the 
scrap books of our memories—clerks 
who were shabbily genteel, dilet- 
tantes whose greatest care were their 
clothes and their finger nails, hun- 
dreds of them all going to swell the 
total of the polite commonplace. 











11 or more 





To the thinking man it must be 
apparent that there is a discrepancy 

an incongruity between the picture 
of the initiative-lacking bank clerk 
and the lieutenant who led the attack 
on the Bellevue Spur. Writers who 
can reduce anything to a sentence 
have stated that “a potential hero 
lurks in every man.” It is a generali- 
zation that is partly true but, like all 
generalizations, euphonious 
than accurate. Potential heroism is 
in every man, but so also is caution 
mingling with the powerful instinct 
of self defence born into any living 
thing. Potentially a man is both a 
hero and a coward, but Sir Arthur 
Currie knows that by the time an 
officer reaches his Expeditionary 
Force the chances of his being a 
coward are negligible. 
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By Arthur Beverley Baxter 


Enjoying a respite from a route march. 


} 
is the missin 


What 


weet 





What equation? 

carpet Dridayes tne distance be 
cent enough young fellow” and the 
hero? Without doings it th 
superb manhood that the mothers of Can 
ada had reared, I 
answer can be summed 
word, “training.” 











Suppos 


I ET me create a hypothesis. 
- from 


ing five hundred young men 
civilian life courageous, clean-living, 
healthy specimens were put into the 
front line trenches without preparation 
Let them be subjected to a forty-eight 


Rare ee 





Three Canadian officers at Bexhill. 








given way only when down w 


Let 


( Heaven 
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every one of that 


if 
that be emphasized—EVERY 
The army system is founded on a deep 
rooted 
nature. 


¢ . 
iorm 


Canadian Officers in England For the Front 


hour bombardment of H.E.’s, 
Minnies, Rum Jars, Whizz 
Bangs and all the rest of Old 
Bill’s strangely 
siles of d 


named mis 

Let them hear 
the oft-repeated cry of 
“stretcher’’—serve them their 
rations while the groans of 


the wound the silence 








ed an 





m to attack a 





Many of then 
would be unable to mount the 
parapet (and they would 1 


be cowards) some woul 
falter half way 
many who would not hesitate 
would become so madly ex 


cited that cohesion of effort 
} 


across and 


ve Out of une 





who were endowed Dy 


r the 1! Kings of 


ve soldiers (the ter per cent. of Im 


's we always have with us), but 


, therefore, 





ng or discipline 
are synonomous. Given train- 
four hundred and 
would have made the assault and 
ith wounds 
.Y man 








and age-long knowledge of human 

It is the most stupendous trans- 
ng machine of all time. It has flaws 
forbid that after two years in 
C.E.F. I should pretend that I think 
t is perfection), but its imperfec 
tions do not alter its basic thorough 
ness 

Twelve officers who 
an engineering 


were taking 
course in England 
were digging a trench. It was the 
third day of the course and few of 
the officers had known each other 
previously, but when that sweetest of 
commands was heard, “break off for 
ten minutes’ gathered 
around and chatted amiably. One of 
them, being of a philosophical turn of 
mind, said: “T 
ordinary 






smoke they 





his is truly an extra 


democracy, isn’t’ it? Here 
we are digging aw ay each man with 
out the least idea ; 
of his nearest 1 I 
any curiosity. Fach of us is a Cana 
dian officer, but it doesn’t alter the 
fact that 
nave been something 
It was a 


quires real courage to go into the 


the dentits 





1eighbor and without 


before the war we must 


weak ending; but it re- 


tb 
stract with a group of healthy young 
Canadians whose hands are newly 
blistered 


handles 


from 
One 


ntact with shovel 
i niled 
said, “from the 
what he was 


his auditors st 


lan Say 





1 civil life. 

Like the rat-tat of machine gur 
answers came: 
Lawyer; 

Bank clerk; 

Commercial traveller; 
Farmer; 


Bookkeeper; 
Lumber; 
Varsity Arts; 
Preacher; 
Rancher; 
Journalist; 
Drug clerk. 
that 
young 


man.” 
blushed, 


twelfth 
officer 


“(Come on 


A very then 


blurted out, “I was in High School at 
Ottawa.” 
“Good Heavens, how old are you?” 


‘Eighteen four months.” 

I made a note of the occupations at the 
time for I was the tenth officer (I deemed 
my spasmodic appearance in MACLEAN’S 
entitled me to the rank of journalist). 
The answers indicate something of the 
enormous task of the army 
They also show some of the results of 
army training. I refer to the candour 
of each man. Grant me another hypothe- 
sis—supposing that same group of 
men were at a summer resort in 
Canada. The lawyer would be ad- 
mitted to a junior partnership in 
some legal firm; the commercial tra- 
veller would have become a sales- 
manager; the drug clerk would have 
been either wholesale drugs or he 
would have hinted vaguely at a re- 
tail drug combine of which he was 
the pivoting star; the farmer—no, 
I think the farmer would not have 
denied his calling, had he been din 
ing at Buckingham Palace. 


svstem. 


Wi HEN troops arrive from Can 
a they are sent to reserve bat- 
udhen - the various camps in Eng 
land such as Shorncliffe, Bramshott, 
Seaford, etc. A reserve battalion re 
inforces one or more battalions in 
the line, quently it various in 
strength ling to the supply of 
new troops from Canada. As far as 
possible it is arranged that Ontario 
battalions in Fra sinforced 
I This, of course, 

districts of Canada 
exception of the tr 
ec. The gallant little 
‘anadians who could 


ble call of France and 


aout 


const 


accort¢ 





oops 





i and have not been given support 
from home and must, of course, be rein- 


forced by troops from other provinces. 
En passant Drummond would have found 
a golden store-house of color and ‘ ‘copy” 
story of the 22nd French-Cana 
in Battalion. I cannot resist relating 
one story I heard from Major Holland, 
of the Canadian 

a couple of years 
igo. The various battalions were formed 
up en masse, and as the inspecting Gen- 


There was a review 
troops behind the line 








eral rode slowly down the line, the Colonel 
of each batt ave the general salute 
As most of lions were affiliated 
with militia regiments at home, they 
kept their milit as well as their over 











seas standing. The Colonel of the 22nd 
was on his horse when he heard a short 
d the order: 

} n—Queen’s Own Rifles 
General Salute—Present Arms!” 


The anadian Colonel shrugged 
his shoulder A few moments later he 
heard the stentorian of his nearest 
battali 


voice 


on commander: 
“24th Battalion—Victoria Rifles—Gen- 
eral Salute—Present Arms!” 
Te 


It was too much for the worthy Franco- 
Canuck As the General approached 
there was a gleam in the Colonel’s eye. 
He turned towards his men and ripped out 
the command: 
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“22nd Battalion with Ross Rifles 
General Salute—Pree-ee-sent Airms!” 
and the nature of this article 
make any further stories of the gallant 
22nd impossible, but it would be a large 
book that could hold the quaint and amus- 
ing tales surrounding this little band of 
French-Canadiatr patr 





Space 


1ots. 


HE reserve ba 
for the men, 
officers. In some cases the 
of officers arriving from 
organization unwieldy. 
e training of the men 
done by specialists and the 
officers found themselves without serious 
duties or responsibilities. Certain re- 
serves were excellently administered, but 
the necessity of a training school for 
officers became more and more apparent. 
The Canadian Military School at Crow- 


alion system 


but not so 





has 

beer a succe 
much for the 
surplus 
Canada made the 
In other reserves th 
was being 


number 


Theatricals at Bexhill—The “ladies 


borough had been a certain amount 
work, but finally Lt.-Col. A. C. 
iandant of the 


aoing 


Critchley, D.S.O., Comn 
Corps School in France, was given com- 
mand of the ¢ lian Training School 





qualifying cadets from 
commissions and of giv- 
hing-up to all infantry 

way to 


their 
came to life in 


for the purpose of 


France 





for their 





France. 
March, 

The Ssucce 
of the 


stitution has been 
tacular features of Can- 
forces. Major-General 
, Chief Inspector of British 
Forces in England, reported of the school 
as follows: 

“I have no 
nowhere in my 





ition in saying that 
have I seen better or 
handling of arms or 
de discipline. was extraordinarily 
good.” That was the comm 
Imperial on the ¢ 
supposed to be the least disciplined 
of the Empire 

Hersey, 


re U.S.A. 





more at 


para 





ent o an 
5 *on 1; : va 
omecer anadians, once 


troops 


Colonel one of the vanguard 


ms 








t : army, inspected the school 
June, 1917. “Had I not seen for my- 
self,’ (* reported officially, “I could never 


men from the 
ourselves could be imbued 
and cheerfulness in 
This school has been an 
me and has given me a 


have believed that 
continent as 
with such keenness 
drill and work. 
inspiration to 


same 


basis upon which to model any instruction 
necessary for our own expeditionary 
force.” 

Just one more extract from an official 
report by F ield-Marshal Viscount 
French: “This school in particular is a 
model of what such an institution should 
These officers are not given to lavishing 
any time. Their tributes are 
] 


praise at 


crisp military appreciations of an excel- 
lent military institution. 


life, most suc- 
dominated by 
.T.S. is a huge 
many able and 


” the army, as in civil 
cessful ir stitutions are 
personality. The ¢ 
and alti hough 


one 


success 


clever officers comprise its staff, one man 
is responsible for the whole thing. That 
man is Lt.-Col. Critchley, D.S.O., who 


with the 
not yet twenty- 


came overseas as a lieutenant 
Strathcona Horse, and is 





aa 


2 yore arial e.” 


are all officers dressed as girls. 





ight years of age. He was in the 
nches for two years, he was intelli- 
gence officer and subsequently Brigade- 


Major of the 7th brigade; he was wounded 
three ti and he won the D.S.O. for 
gallantry combined with work well done. 
Frankly from stand- 
point Lt.-Col. ¢ ‘itchle is copy.” 
I 

u 


mes 


a journalistic 
“good 








He is spectacular, pg Of tall, ath- 
letic bi id and an unusually magnetic 
personality he seizes the imagination and 
inspires a loyalty that has a certain 
amount of hero worship about it. After 
an hour with “Critch,” as he is called by 
all ranks (when he isn’t present), one 
1 not be told where he comes from. 
The only country that produces men of his 
type is western Canada. He is frequently 








spoken of as the finest parade ground 
soldier in the Canadian Army and his 
woun ws rr pes and record in France 
vouc 1 for ability and gallantry as a 


line. 
i that other 
excellent 


soldier in - firing 
It might be sai 
Canada produce 
where the Western Canadian 
in is the fact that “Critch” 
for the staff baseball team, referees the 
boxing bouts, and when Bexhill played 
Shorncliffe rugby team with the 
immortal Sammy Manson of Hamilton 
on the half back line, Critchley played a 
rattling good game on the wing 
line enigma to Eng 


lands than 
but 
element 
pitches 


ld . 
soiailers, 


comes 


nst 





ag 


1 } 
scnool 


Bexhill is an the 
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lish. Nowhere is discipline more rigidly 
enforced and yet when this red-tabbed 
commandant, who wielded such a sceptre 
of power on parade, pitched against a 
company of junior officers, the air re- 
sounded with a mighty roar from the 
side lines: 

“Take him out!” 

“He’s got a glass eye!” 

“He’s got a wooden arm!” 

It is a paradox that the English can’t 
quite fathom—but Hindenburg finds the 
same difficulty. 

No successful enterprise is without its 
critics and Bexhill with its ultra smart- 
ness, its ceremonial precision, and its 
adherence to the traditions of the army 
as followed by famous Guards regiments, 
has inspired a certain amount of opposi- 
tion from officers who believe that smart- 
ness anu efliciency in training are un- 
necessary, providing the student-at-arms 
has knowledge. These officers belong to 
that school that returns salutes with a 
touch of their canes to their hats, who re- 
primand a man for not having his hair cut 
and at the same time look like impres- 
sionistic artists. Without actually saying 
it they argue that there is a different 
standard for officers and men—and in this 
Critchley agrees with them, only he works 
on the principle that whatever is de- 
manded of a man, twice that must be 
expected of an officer. 

Sir Julian Byng offered Critchley com- 
mand of the corps school in France when 
Critchley was twenty-six years of age- 
and Byng has an uncanny habit of always 
picking the right man for the job. 


ATER when Lt.-Col. Critchley created 
the Canadian Training School at 
3exhill for cadets and officers, he pre- 
sented certain demands to Headquarters. 
He argued that officers must be trained 
under congenial surroundings. There 
should be opportunity for recreation and 
mental diversion and the niceties of an 
otficers’ mess (as far as it was possible 
with so large a number) should be ob- 
served. Headquarters asked him where 
such a paradise could be found and 
Critchley named one of England’s beauty 
spots— Bexhill-on-Sea.”’ Accordingly the 
huge Metropole Hotel was denuded of its 
furniture and became the headquarters 
for the school. Having secured the neces- 
sary additional buildings, he then gath- 
ered about him a staff of N.C.O.’s and 
officers, most of whom had won their 
spurs at the front, and proceeded to put 
into practice one of the cardinal principles 
of his life—mental energy is inseparable 
from physical energy. 
He knew he had two elements to handle 
the man from France who was qualify- 
ing for a commission and who had lost 
most of his illusions in the mud of Flan- 
ders, and the officer from Canada whose 
training has been broken into by the 
exigencies of recruiting and who was 
showing unmistakeable signs of being 
“fed up.” Opposite causes had produced 
the same results in both cases. It be 
came the rule of the school that, while 
attending the course, all officers and 
cadets should be formed into. different 
companies and during the day were to 
carry on to all intents and purposes as 
privates. The instructors were officers 
and N.C.O.’s of the staff. During work 
the student had to obey the N.C.O. and he 
wore a web belt like a private soldier. 
In the evening he resumed the wearing 
of his Sam Browne belt and if he belonged 
to a mounted unit he was allowed to wear 
his spurs. The N.C.O. who had ridden 
him all day saluted him at night. 
Every morning between six and six 
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During the day the officers carry on to all 
intents and purposes as privates. 


thirty (coffee and biscuits are served 
at six twenty) the entire school, includ- 
ing the officers on the staff, do physical 
training of a very strenuous description. 
The instructors in P.T. and B.F. (bay- 
onet fighting) are a group of N.C.O.’s 
who seem to sleep all night on electric 
dynamos and who go at their work with 
a sort of Dervish frenzy when the morn- 
ing comes. I remember my first morn- 
ing very well. He was a tall dark young 
savage and was known as “Slim.” When 
he surveyed us he seemed to go insane 
with energy. His commands came with 
the rapidity of machine-gun fire — be- 
tween them ran a running commentary 
on us and life in general that must have 
been funny because he seemed to enjoy 
it so much (now that several months 
have elapsed I think it was funny as 
well). During all this he would dance 
around and strike sudden postures like 
a goblin running amuck, his commands 
coming like pisto] shots: 

“In two ranks. Fall in (he really said 
‘f’lin’) heads backwards; one 
dress—in two-o-o-os shuah (we obediently 
try to number, but—well, try it yourself 
at six-thirty in the morning and see if 
you don’t get mixed up). That’s all right, 
gentlemen—if you didn’t make mistakes 
there wouldn’t be any need for my brains 
(a jump into the air and then an atti 
tude). Open ranks march pick up 
your dresses, gentlemen, I mean dressing. 
Don’t smile so hard, gentlemen. It hurt’s 
my feelings. Arms swinging upwards 
one—wake up, sir, none of that Kamerad 
stuff here, reform rar 
March. Left turn, brace your legs, gentle 
men, and make an exercise of it 
march. Left, right, left, right—heads up, 
chests out this isn’t a fox 
the side of the 
sea while the glorious sun rises higher 
into the heavens). Class—halt! Sit down 

get up! (This is given as a single 
command, the observance of which brings 
home some of the horrors of war). Move, 


two, right 





please two 








double 


come on, sir, 


trot (we run on and on Dy 


first man over that fence and 
(We hurdle or sprawl over 
a four-foot fence and light impotently 
into a luxuriance of thistles from which 
we spring up and rehurl ourselves back 
in the hope that we will get back before 
the arch-demon singles us cut for pub 
licity.) In two ranks—f’lin—not quite 
so much posing, gentlemen, and a little 
more action—we don't go in for Venuses 
here—-at least not during drill. On the 
hands down (this is solid torture). On 
the left hand turn O-O0-0-O0-One (we con 
template murder or suicide or both).” 
How we hated him and how we hated 
the army. And what a breakfast we ate 


gentlemen 


back—Go! 








after a plunge in the ocean at seven 
o'clock! And after a week what a glow 
of health came into every man’s cheeks 


“IT want to clear away the cobwebs from 
your bodies and brains,” said 
Critchley. “Slim” certainly accounted 
for his share of the cobwebs. Here’s to 
you, “Slim.” I have never known the 
Commandant to miss the P.T. parade un- 
less he was out of town. Once “Slim” was 
away--we were congratulating ourselves 
when the Colonel took us instead. That 
night we prayed humbly for the return 
of “Slim.” 


Colone! 


"T° ROOPS march at one hundred and 

twenty steps to the minute. The Can- 
adian Training School at Bexhill marches 
at 150 to 160. In Bexhill you are made 
to step out and walk fast 

“Gentlemen,” said Critchley, early in 
the course, with a characteristic contrac- 
tion of his shoulders, “when I look inte 
your eyes some of you seem mentally 
dead. Wake up—God, I hate a dead man, 
and when you salute, for the love of Mike, 
Don't scratch your ear or touch 
your cap with your finger. There is only 
one salute for officer and man alike, and 
it is this (like everything else he does, 
it was well done). Saluting is a nuisance 
if you make it so, therefore, salute every 
chance you get. Enjoy it.” 

He hammered saluting into us until 
Bexhill-on-Sea was one vast saluting base 
across the street—on the promenade 
one could hear all day the stamping of 
the feet as cadets and officers gave and 
returned their salutes. There was energy 
and enthusiasm about it that was remark 
able. Officers noted each others’ salutes 
and criticized them as one woman wil 

do to another’s gown. 

Bayonet fighting was carried on by the 
demon instructors mentioned before 
Slim” and his cohorts made us see 
blood and when we attacked the dummies 
we velled like n anilacs., have seen nun 
dreds of English sea-side v 
awestruck as a company of cadets short 
jabbed, long-jabbed and generally made 
mincemeat of a row of dummies re pre sent 
ing a similar number of Germans 

“You've got to be crazy to do bayonet 
fighting,” said “Slim,” “and the idea is 
to scare Fritz to death by shouting at 
him. Now, then. This line, GO—Ah! 
(the shout was terrific). Very good, 
Wipe the blood off your bay- 


onets and make room for the next line.’ 


} ' 
salute. 


isitors stand 





- : : 
in the afternoon \ ngineering 





er 
It sounded well, but in reality we carri 





I s and snevels pants 
il hirt, and we etted 

en nstalled b t ad sand 
bags and built parapets, ete. i 


under the 
guidance of engineer officers and N.C.O.’s 


from the front. Each platoon of officers 
or cadets had one of their number accord 


ing to roster acting as sergeant and one 
as platoon officer. This applied to all drill 
and engineering. In short, we learned te 


do the work of a private, and the work 














of a N.C.O.—and being an officer is know- 
ing how to get the best out of your 
N.C.0.’s and men. 

The work was hard and I still think 
the hours of training were too long con- 
sidering the speed at which the work 
was conducted. Our morning was from 
6.30 to 12.30, and the afternoon from 1.50 
to 5.30. Subsequently these hours were 
shortened and I think, wisely. I have 
not time to go further into the training 
of the school, but can merely state that 
the usual subjects of map reading, out- 
posts, etc., received full attention. 


HE success of the school, however, 

cannot be described in concrete terms. 
Any institution can give instruction in 
the same subjects as the C.T.S., but its 
uniaue strength and achievement lies in 
the intangible result of “spirit” which 
every one must receive. Sports are en- 
couraged. The school has its own maga- 
zine. It has its Pierrot troupe and usu- 
ally has a wealth of material to choose 
from for both things. Dances are held 
and the school has a band to play when 
necessary. In everything, the Command- 
ant is an enthusiastic participant or ob- 
server—usuaily a participant. 

During the course I attended we were 
addressed and inspected by Field-Mar- 
shal Viscount French, Lt.-General Cur- 
rie, Lt.-General Turner and General Mac- 
Donell (two days after he had taken Hill 
70). <All of them made us feel that a 
commission in the Canadian corps was 
something to be proud of. Lt.-Col. 
Critchley’s aim could be summed up in a 
few words. 

“T have no patience,” he once said, 
“with the civilian soldier idea. You were 
civilians once, gentlemen, and you gave 
up everything to enlist. Very good—you 





Labor Will Unmask the 
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are soldiers now. For Heaven’s sake be 
real soldiers then. It is going to be your 
privilege very soon to take command of 
a platoon in the line. You have got to 
measure up, for the Canadian troops are 
the finest soldiers in the war to-day. The 
Canadian corps is the most formidable 
fighting unit of its size in any army 
You have traditions already made—it is 
for you to maintain them, and when the 
opportunity arrives enhance them.” 
Then he lectured us on leadership and 
the following notes are taken at random 
from the speech. Let any one study these 
points carefully and he will s some 
thing of the stimulating and ennobling 
effect of the Canadian Training School at 


} 


Bexhill-on-Sea. 








“Your men are your mirror. Their 
appearance and actions will show if you 
are a good ora poor officer. 

“Set the personal example in all things 
Know all about your men and make their 
interests yours. Be loyal and exact 
loyalty. 

“When you receive orders from higher 
authority do not treat them lightly. They 
must be pushed through with all the auth- 
ority back of you. 

“Accept the blame when things go 
wrong. Don’t blame your N.C.O.’s. 

“Discipline is self control reduced to a 
habit. 

“Think of your men first and when 
there is nothing more to be done for them, 
think of yourself. 

“To accomplish anything, determina- 
tion and intensity of purpose are neces- 
sary. If you start something, finish it. 

“Teach your men everything that will 
help to make them efficient, and which 
may prove of use to them at the front in 
any eventuality— 


“Tell them. 


By Agnes C. Laut 


Who wrote “The Canadian 


Illustrated 


Kprror’s Nort In the course 


Commonwealth,” “Lords of the North,” ete. 


by Special Designs 


of the articles she has heen doimag 


recently for MACLEAN’s, Miss Laut has shown the importance thet 


} yb 


labor conditions have assumed in relation to thre winning of the way 
In fact. she has demonstrated that the war can be won only by the 


} fell 


, ° 
most ante gent co-ordination of 


the labor-powe i of the A Wie d coun 


. ° . on 
tries. In the ace ompanying article it is shown that man y of the 
difficulties u hich have arisen vi the | nited States are he ng smoothed 


away and that the o ganization of man power, for the production of 


food and the bi ilding of sh ps, 18 proe ee ding along more ett ie nt and 


F , , , . 

cordial lines. (‘Conditions in Canada are close ly re lated to those wn thee 
, y 7 7 } } : l 

l nited Ntates and the article relates 4 eloseli therefore fo what is 

. ’ } . , , 

happenings, or must happe n.inflanada away to win is indreated, 


E are all of us pretty heartily 
cursing shirt-sleeve diplomacy of 
the Trotzky - Bolsheviki brand, 
which betrayed an ignorant Russian peas 
antry into a sham peace and gave a tiger- 
ish conqueror free entrance through an 
unarmed door to an undefended land; but 
there is more in the Bolsheviki propa 
ganda both here and in Russia than dip- 
lomats are shouting through a megaphone 
from house tops. Bolshevikism is the 
most dangerous double-edged weapon that 
diplomacy ever took into its crafty skil- 


ful hands. The Kaiser has played it as 
his ace in Russia; but is President Wilson 
planning to trump that ace? I am aware 
I have mixed three metaphors in one 
paragraph; but President Wilson will 
have mixed more than metaphors. He 
will have mixed the Kaiser’s plots to 
utter rout and confusion, if he uses Bol 
shevikism for the ends to which his 
friends say he is aiming. He will have 
undermined and defeated the most cun- 
ning state-craft of all history with a pre 
science almost clairvoyant. Personally, 
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“Show them. 

“Make them do it. 

“To be a successful officer at the front 
you must possess skill, endurance, deter- 
mination, courage, cunning, confidence. 

“Skill means the application of knou 
ledge for the soldier how to handle his 
weapons—for the office r how to handle 
/ i men 
“Endurance means that your brain and 
your body are in perfect condition as re- 
gards your work Without endurance 
you may fail at the critical moment. 

“Determination—if you are given a 
job to do, push it to a completion with 
every ounce of energy and intelligence you 
possess. Let nothing defle ct you from 
your purpose. 

“Courage—a few men are born brave 
Most are born 
prudent, and these are generally the most 
reliable. If you possess skill, determina- 
tion and endurance, courage usually fol- 
ows. 


and few born cowardly. 


“Cunning means the use of all the 
brains you possess. It is no use being 
hrave if you are not cunning and out- 
think as well as out-fight the Boche. Give 
Fritz the credit for the cleverest idea 
under the circumstances, then go one 
better. 

“Confidence — mutual confidence be 
tween officers a nd men is vital. Be aman 

treat your men like men and you will 
create a personal prestige among them. 

“Be cheerful, kindly, considerate and 
jealous of everything that pertains to the 
welfare of those under your command. 

“Be strict, but j ist.”’ 


} 


_ HAT is Critchley’s creed. He believes 

in the personal example as a man—it 

runs in the family. The father and three 
Continued on page 90. 
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I think the 
doctrine too 
dangerous a 
weapon to 
be used. I 
think it 
may wound 
the hand 
that wields it, as it has given Russia al- 
most a death wound, as it is endeavoring 
under cover of pacifism to wound and 
hamper this country in every step of the 
war; but what vou think, or I think, 
does not matter in this war. Facts are 
all that count; and if Wilson defeats 
Germany with Bolsheviki agents, our hats 
may not be off to the IL.W.W.’s—the name 
by which we know the strange cult ir 
this country—but our hats will be off to 
Wilson diplomacy as the deepest and 
wisest in the history of the world 

I first met the Bolshevist doctrine, or 
the I.W.W. propaganda, during a strike 
on the Canadian Northern in Fraser 
River Canyon. The men were young. 
They were amazingly young. They were 
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90% foreign and they were 100 

fanatically sincere in their aims; 
and their aims were not graft. 
What staggered me—it was a new 
thing in the labor world — these 
men were not striking for higher 
wages and shorter hours. They 
were not a labor union in any sense 
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of 


trickled 


where 


ate flue 


movennie 


working 


so hard? 


down int 


ancy, 


. . 
nt tnat ni: 


0 


fact, 





Finally, it 


the gutters of 
New York’s foreign-born East Side, 
a young 
orator without a penny in the world, 
without, in 
water, but a certain greasy passion 


much 


is now 


S 


be 


Russian soap-box 


oap or 


» current of a 


come 


of the word. They were as hostile 
to the labor unions as the labor 
unions were to them. They were 
“the shovel stiffs,” the scum, the 
rag-tag and bob-tail, the dregs of 
the labor world; and they prided 
themselves on it; and they shouted 
their pride to the very mountain peaks. 
“As the marble edifice stands on a foun- 
dation of stone, and the stone rests on 
muck and mud and hard pan below, so 


world tidal wave. The East Side 

New York orator’s name is Trotzky 

Skip ahead now, not six years, 

but six months! The East Side New 
York agitator has just fled for his life 
from Petrograd because the Germar 
army is advancing and his own people are 
awakening with sullen fury ready to tear 
him limb from limb because he has be 
trayed his nation with a Judas kiss of 














we are the scum of the earth beneath peace to a crucifying conqueror. This 
society’s foundations; and by———,you are longshoreman organizer here in the East time the scene is sl} 1 to Moscow I 
going to wake up some morning and find at a labor convention not six months ago. quote snatches of dispatches, which 
your fine edifice called ‘civilization’ has The natural result of the doctrine Can- beggar the description of the Fre 
toppled down because the scum has ada has experienced in a road, whose Revolution: 
slipped nut from under,” said one of the ‘osts so far exce eded estimates that the “Here ar i! ! ! indowners who 
leaders to me. people of Canada have had to take the’ escaped from their plundered and p ¢ 
And that is exactly what has happened road over and pay the costs of dancing estates Here ar ifficers hundreds 


in Russia. to the piping of this “I-Won’t-Work” boy. riven from the front by their so rs. 
Skip ahead now six years! The 1.W.W. Here is a very miscellaneous throng of 


HE speaker was a boy not more than doctrine, which was a ripple on the wave men and women who have found the 














twenty-four years of age. He bel of a freak Pacific Coast agitation, has results of slow labor of years crumb! 
what he was saying passionately be gathered impetus and rolled across the away in their hands, who have lost their 
lieved; and what is more, it was true. I corn and wheat fields of the Middle West occupations, who have now no use for 
saw that boy, for whom the detectives of  [t percolated through the factories their talents. . . I walk down the 
sritish Columbia were hunting, three of East. It has taught men how to. street and listen to cries of the news 
de later slip under their noses up at put sand in the wheels of fine machines er ind se¢ ing officer withou 
Yale and escape East. how “to cook explosives” so they won't shoulder straps sh: facedly offer fo) 

‘We are not striking for shorter hours go off, or go off at the wrong time. It sale a cheap evening paper. There are 
yrrator in Vancouver to an un- n the streets of Moscow 
washed mob. “When we get eight This suffering would be a mir 
hours we'll demand six. When thing if the prosperity of 


we get six, we'll demand four. wo 


We're demanding $3 a day now; i H M with the facto ies gra 1 y - 
but when we get $3, we'll demand Oo ave ore oal ng down, unemployment is stead 





$4; and when we get 34 a day, y increasing. . Neve 
we'll demand $4 an hour for a M Mi N rupt " 
two-hour day. We’ll stop every ore iners eeded l colossal dimer I ‘ 
industrial wheel on earth going ; ind there are : f fa 
round; and when all industry Production of anthracite must be further tic wavs ; 








stops, we'll go in and take. We're increased. Last year shipments exceeded Moscow is a city of refuge, | 
not fighting for the right to work. 77,000,000 tons, nearly ten million tons more fe is contir y haunt 
We're fighting to take from those than ever before. The industry did its part vague and nstrous fe 
vho have, and hand it over to well, but the high record output has proved there any security or hoy 
those who haven t. insufficient to meet enormously enlarged where in Russia? ‘Whither 
And that is exactly what nap war-made demands. I flee from the +} y 
pened in Mexico. ror?’ is th v of the he 
Later in their private office, More labor is essential now. The industry is distracted . Refuge tl 
when I asked this orator if he short-handed. It has only 152,000 mine work- none. The process of destt 
l 1 th: i 








realized when he passed a ers as against 177,000 in 1916. Highest wage must work itself out. ri 
certait -line of “take,” there scales ever known in the hard coal regions are strange anarchy is sweeping ft 





wouldn’t be any capital left, or being paid. At least 25,000 additional men end to end of Russia, overthrow 
industry either, he burst into a can have continuous full time woik under most all tempe y barriers, all halt 
joyous laugh——“Of course, we rea- favorable conditions. opportunist attempts at re 
lize. That’s what we are aiming , a Aa ” tru n. 
at. To demand such wages and The mining operations are developed suffi litions, and habits, and at 
hours we'll peacefully expropriate ciently to enable an immediate increase in wilderness. . . I find t 
all possessions”; and he pointed production could the necessary labor be had. ost thinking men in Moscow have 
to a mutilated text on the walls The anthracite operators realize that ab- tl wn aside all lusions and ! 
“The earth and the fulness there- normal weather and railroad congestion has posed even to attempt pa 

hall be ours. curtailed the present supply, but are keenly tive measures. They say 
jut when I drew his attention alive to meet the new enlarged and impera- Masse ist leary through b 
to the fact that “the earth and tive demand for coal. They work now to experience hat Bolshe t So 
the fulness thereof’ were not supply consumers for all essential require- neans. They must dri 








worth one continental Jjim-jam ments. At the same time. looking to the cup to the areg : 

2 eee ee eee future, they aim throuch larger productions Can any good come out of suct 
some ody went out and w bull per to meet the chanved conditions. an accurs¢ doctrine (er? ar 

sistent elbow grease spaded and nad has used such agents to bedev 

lelved for food, his doctrine grew If the coal supply is to be increased every citi- American shipyards, to ham] 





vague, just as food is growing zen should lend his support tothe thought that the lumber , to ay 
vaguer and vaguer to-day in Rus- the labor force in Pennsylvania’s anthracite planes and ships. Can the United 
sia, and will grow vaguer and region be maintained and increased. States use such agencies to under 
vaguer with us unless we counter- mine the Hohenzollern§ throne 
act these drugged and poisonous Gencral Committee of Anthracite Operators Personally, to use an expressior 
doctrines. ; of childhood, I do not believe you 
“More — more — more — men! ever gain much by whipping the 
Keep in mind that thought of al- This advertisement demonstrates the seri- devil round a stump. Sooner or 
ways demanding more,” shouted a ousness of the labor problem. later, you must meet the gentle 
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man and down him, or be 
downed by him; and while the 
1.W.W. may be an agency by 
which the Kaiser works out 5 
his own ruin, the I.W.W. are 
only a small fraction of the 
working world—the world of 
willing hanf@s that must raise 
crops and dig mines and build 
ships for the fighters; and the 
workman has to-day entered 
into the dipiomacy of the war 
in a deeper and subtler sense. 
We may as well dig out the 
fact and look squarely at it; 
for it presages a change in 
the status of labor for all time 
to come in the history of the 
world. It presages the first 
crack in the ground beneath 
the security of autocracy’s 
throne. It may presage that 
Brotherhood of Man, which 
prophets foretold in a millen- 
nium, and which modern poets 
have sung as a far-off Utopia 
na golden future. And we 
going to be a little 
criss-crossed and provoked as 
we dig down to the fact. You 
don’t have to be much of a 

iner to know that you often 
have to spade through muck 
before you reach the yellow 
metal. It is the same on the 
entry of labor in the arena 
of world diplomacy as the 
final arbiter of the war. 

As I said at the beginning of this arti le 
ve have all pretty heartily cursed the 
radical Russian reds. We have demanded 

lical reds looting Ameri- 
re, why in the name 
of common sense, recognize their fool- 
government of pacifists and anarchists? 
And first the ‘rican State Depart- 
nent declared it would not recognize such 
i government; and then it reversed it 
self and said it would. And first the 
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why with tne rad 
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Allied Council declared no more credits 
ild be advanced to a nation repudiat- 
nd its debts; and then the 
Allied Council! turned it i 
eakly conceded it m 


ance such support. 








I think it was at this stage that most of 
is reached the point where all the high 
explosives in us went off loud and hard in 








tl rection of Wilson and Lansing and 
Llovd George. Wilson and Lansing and 
Llovd George couldn’t explain. To para 
phrase Nietzsche 1ey kept repeating 




















buta 
same they kept givit glad 
vyhere ve would nave Ut! pive 
to those Rus n radical re 
vere holding a love-feast with 
} 1s f nit S 
In old tr edies, tl heavier and dead 
er the progress of the ultimate fate, the 
more old dramatists used to keep a fool or 
own skipping in and out of the wings; 
ind the grotesque clown, nine times out 
of ter ou itter tr is the courtiers 
dnt; ar ! t es out of ten, he 
vou blunder into the solution of the 
! edy WV the wise wits on the stage 
ild not right. The Russian rac reds 
have played the part of the clown on the 
r stage It will be recalled in 





ss of their peace parleys they 
first—no annexation of con- 


1, second—direct com- 


daemar " 
quered territory, ¢ 


munication with 





socialists of Ger 
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many. Now, if there is one 
season wre than another 
why the royal house of Ger- 
many forced this war, it was 
to crush the rising tidal wave 
of socialism. - If there is one 
way more than another that 
the royal house has held the 
loyalty of German socialists 
it is by the pious oft-repeated 
blasphemy that Germany is 
not fighting for conquest but 
to save her existence; and if 
there is one way more than 
another that the royal house 
has stifled and throttled the 
mad cry-for peace it is by the 
pious mendacity that the 
blood guilt rested on the other 
nations, who would not grant 
peace. 


A ND here were the Rus- 
4 sian reds—the clowns of 
diplomacy dingle-dangling 
peace under the nose of the 
German socialists, offering it, 
proffering it, urging it! No 
denying—here was peace of- 
fered on a plate! The Em- 
peror William must have 
cursed those boors for strip- 
ping his most plausible lie 
naked by a clown’s blunder. 
Phen, great cats! That fool 
demand to get out of the con- 

quered Baltic provinces! 
(You see, Germany had been fighting for 
her existence, not for conquest.) 

As for opening direct communication 
with the socialists of Germany, do you 
see Emperor William deliberately sit- 
ting down on a keg of high explosives? 
Why, he refused to permit freed German 
prisoners to come back to the Fatherland 
with any taint of the accursed doctrine 
The fools had not only stripped his pious 
lies and blasphemies naked, they had 
stripped him naked. They had shown a 
royal hand—though wilted and palsied— 
shedding German blood in rivers and 
peace purely for conquest; and 


it may be said right here that the reaction 





on hie morale of Germa SOC iali ” has 
opene da wider chasn n the En pe ror’s 
plans than all the defeats and victo 
The red flag dreaded by 


ries of 

the firing line. 

him above all thing is rising Phoenix fash- 

ion from the fires in which he thought he 

had burned it. The Emperor for the first 
' 





time is forming alliance with his leading 
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socialists. Germany knows she can never 
win a complete victory, however long she 
may stall the Western line. She knows 
her industry and her commerce are in 
total ruins for a hundred years. Once 
South America is alienated, she knows— 
and every commercial expert in her 
bounds knows—she will not have a market 
left in the whole world; and her people 
are longing desperately for peace; and 
here are the Russian reds saying: “Here 
is peace! Take it! Why don’t you?” 
Why not, indeed? The clown among world 
diplomats has come nearer knocking off 
Empe ror William's crown than all the 
bloodshed, or all the hear y guns. 

Do you see now why, though Wilson and 
Lloyd George keep on repeating “no peace 
without victory,” they also keep the glad 
hand out to the Russian reds? Do you see 
why they first said they would not extend 
more credits, and then reversed them- 
selves and said they would? Do you re- 
call what first broke Napoleon? It was 
a great inchoate mass of Slavs in rabble 
retreat round Moscow. Moscow cracked 
Napoleon’s morale, just as the Russian 
reds are cracking the German socialists’ 
morale; and the clown is skipping in and 
out of the wings as the tragedy nears the 
inevitable. 

Germany is counting on food from Rus- 
sia. How much surplus food do you think 
Russia will raise this year, with the pea- 
sants glutting themselves in plunder 
passionately believing and practising the 
doctrines of the “I-Won’t-Works?” And 
though Russia presents li 
a conqueror, Germany’s fighting line has 
been lengthened one thousand miles by 
the necessity to invade the Old Empire 
Wher Napo! was asked about Moscow 
h ised to answer that two things de- 
feated him—one was the cli 
otner was the distance. 

Also, though nothing is being said of it 
in the press, if you will recall the names 


of American socialists and labor leaders 
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tle resistance to 
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ional fame, you will find every 
single one is very busily employed just 
now on official busine dow? n the State 
Department. Mrs. Norman Whitehouse, 
the suffrage leader, on her way to Swit- 
nd for Creel’s Bureau of Informa- 
tion, is very favorably known to suffrage 
leaders ir Wilson has been 
blamed for calling federal prosecutions 
off the striking miners in Arizona. Some 
of these strike leaders are now on their 
way across Siberia to Russia and Ger- 
many Germany undoubtedly financed 
much of the I.W.W. propaganda here; but 
a back fire has started up, whicl 
for Germany 
These things explain the new policy of 
the Wilson Administration to take over 
the operation of everything that can affect 
1 cost of living. Listen to one 
of the Government’s first officials speaking 
| ast September. I regret I must 
You can guess it. “I 
ire on the verge of a precipice. 
is on the verge of a precipice. 
All ust have such supplies of coal 
and food from us that if we don’t send 
them they will collapse; and if we do send 
ll deprive ourselves and have 
riots and anarchy. If we have a cold 
ll, or if we have such weather that 
crops are poor for 1918, we have either 
assume government control of dis 
bution of all food and fuel supplies, or 
face defeat through anarchy. If the war 
continues, we will simply have to take 








Germany 


is headed 


le Increase 


as early as 


not give his name. 








Continued on page 89. 








he Tale of the 
Joyful Jane 


A Motoring and 
Golf Story 
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Charles L. Wrenn 


HE feud between the Corries and 

the Jordans was a two-generation 

affair. It began about a scrap of 
land and a well. The Corries owned all 
the hamlet-town of Carsdale except for a 
fifty-acre farm that belonged to the 
Jordans and wags situated under the aris- 
tocratic nose of the formers’ mansion. 

When the Corries took the air on their 
veranda, and cast their eyes over their 
broad acres, there was the trumpery 
storey-and-a-half farmhouse, with its un- 
sightly outbuildings, marring the fore- 
ground of the landscape. 

George Jordan refused to sell and thus 
enable Mr. Corrie to abate the nuisance of 
plebeian proximity. When the Kaiser of 
Carsdale could not get what he wanted 
by negotiation, he tried force and arms. 
The casus belli was the well on the strip 
of land. Corrie claimed both, figuring 
that Jordan’s pugnacity would land him 
in a fight that would lead him to more ac- 
commodating views, or a sheriff’s sale. 
He guessed right, in parts. Jordan did 
fight, and, in the end, won. It meant a 
heavy mortgage on the little farm, and 
for many a long day the Jordans went 
without many desirable things to eat ard 
wear. But ultimately they came througa 
the stress, right side up. 

There were compensations, too. When- 
ever the Corries had social functions, 
lawn parties and the like, Jordan usually 
went over to the well, pumped a few 
buckets of water with a creaky winch, and 
outpoured them on the ground, just to 
show that all was right with the world. 
It made the Corries furious, and the 
knowledge was balm to George Jordan’s 
rugged soul. 

When these fathers departed to their 
fathers, the sons took up the falling 
pennons, Percy Corrie in his high-nosed, 
supercilious way, Tom Jordan in his bluff, 
peppery fashion. They were born to clash. 
Corrie was a tall, thin, east-windy, digni- 
fied man, entirely conscious of the vast 
gulf that separated the Corrie family 
from the rest of Carsdale. He radiated 
a chill, foggy atmosphere. One sneezed 
and wanted something hot with lemon in 
it after five minutes’ intercourse with 
him. The outside world were hoi polloi, 
nouveau riche. parvenu. He was too 
dignified to call them bounders or out- 
siders or unwashed in plai 

Jordan was short. sauare, stockilv built 
and had the family jaw and backbone, 
topped off with wiry, red hair. The com- 
ing together of the two men was like the 
meeting of a glossy. flossy, black Spanish 
rooster, and a red, scrappy gamecock. 
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Feathers would fly, more black than red 
ones, 

The Corries were rich, and when the 
town of Carsdale boomed they reaped 
heavy harvests. Jordan left the farm in 
the hands of a younger brother, and went 
to work in a machine shop, where things 
grew a bit faster than in Dame Nature’s 
factories. Percy Corrie, home from col- 
lege, with fraternity pins puncturing his 
vest in jewelled magnificence, could look 
through his neighbor in overalls as if no 
such unsightly blot disfigured the streets 
of fair Carsdale. Later on Tom set up 
for himself in a bicycle selling and re- 
pairing shop. He was handy and clever, 
with a head full of shrewd notions and 
contrivances, and fingers that could ex- 
press them in terms of Then, a 
few years later he went into the auto- 
mobile business, selling other people’s pro 
ducts. Finally he developed ideas of his 
own, secured financial backing, and 
started in to build cars. 











steel. 





All the critical hicks in town grinned in 
their usual sapient way. Wasn’t Henry 
Ford doing it all? Besides, who in time 
was Tom Jordan? A chap they'd known 
gone to school with, worked alongside of 


all these years. setter if he’d stuck 
where he belonged——doctoring bicycles 
His pride and silly, unchristian ambitior 


would lead to the road that meanders over 


the hill to the poorhouse. But, when thir 


began to hum busily in the Jordan shop 
the rail bir watching the performance 





said, “By 


ing somethi 


! If Tom Jordan ain’t say 





g!” Then they wagged their 


whiskers, and prophesied what banks at 
borrowed money and competition would 
do tc him one of these days Fancy' 


Carsdale to buck up against Detroit and 
; 1] 


places like that! 





| pees a! just plugged Wir 
J wouldn’t make him 1 certainly 
wouldn’t mar him. teal nifty little 


things his cars were, too. Popular, but 


a 







not the vulgar kind of popularity, you 
know. His product represented the stage 
beyond the jitney, the flivver, and the Tin 
jizzie, the second spasm in the disease. 
Jordan’s specialty was a thousand-dollar 
car, no more, no less. Those who bought 
t did not have to look up to everybody 
else. It was one of the niftiest, sweetest, 
subtlest, simplest machines that ever 
purred. One hardly knew it from one of 
those five thousand dollar beauties unless 
a shark at the trade. Someone succinctly 
named it, to emphasize the gulf separat- 
ng it from the Tin Lizzie, Jordan’s Joy- 
ful Jane. And the title stuck. 

It wasn’t the kind of car everybody 
bought. Ambitious young men, cultivat- 

gy the society of desirable girls, felt 
that the Jane was helpful. It takes a 
mighty fine kind of a girl to smile on a 
man when he is taking her out in a 
smelly, blue-smoke rattletrap that sounds 
like a man coming along with the scissors 
and knife grinding peripatetic factory in 
the same cordial way as when he pranks 
up to the front door with a Jordan’s Jane. 
fom Jordan was a philospher. He under- 
stood that, while men are born free and 
equal, they everlastingly itch to do away 
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There was a splash and a jet of water 
shot forward, concealing the 
ball for a moment. 


with the handicap; and women more so. 
They want to be equal to the tier higher 
up, not the other bunch. Jordan knew 
this, and landed on the right spot. Mr. 
Robert Fitzsimmons has the credit of dis- 
covering the solar plexus. Of course, 
there was a solar plexus in humanity’s 
physical scheme before his day, but only 
anatomical sharks knew anything about 
it. The world now knows it is a spot 
provided by beneficent Nature for knock 
outs. That is just where Tom Jordan 
landed. When Dun and Bradstreet, and 
impertinently inquisitive people of that 
ilk, began to put pleasant figures to 
Jordan’s commercial standing, the birds 
on the rail discovered that Tom was a 
genius, as they had always declared. They 
nudged one another in the ribs, asking if 
they had not, on the level, said he'd land 
somewhere or other one of these days. 
At forty-five Jordan was warm, not a 
millionaire yet, but approaching the pre- 
cipice of the deceitfulness of riches. He 
had a booming business, a jolly, amiable, 
good-looking wife, and a tall, pretty 
daughter who kept his veranda from look- 
ing lonely on pleasant evenings. Corrie 
sneered at him as nouveau riche, while 
Jordan never lost an opportunity of giv- 
ing it as his opinion that the other was a 
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frosty-faced snob. The only 
ime the fog-environed ice- 
berg was known to betray 
warm emotion was when 
Jordan secured admittance 
into the social and 
golf clubs of Cars- 
dale. He enquired 
pathetically what 
the world was com- 
ing to. Tom wasn’t 
much on society, it 
is true. Often he 
said “‘was” when it 
ought to have been 
“were,” and his 
habit of messing up 
pronouns would 
have made a con- 
scientious peda- 
gogue shiver down 
the _ back. Still 
Carsdale did not 
run violently to cul- 
ture, and few were 
erudite enough to 
throw stones or be 
over-critical. Jor- 
dan, nearly every- 
body admitted, was 
a good enough fel- 
low, square, oblig- 
ing, and a comer. 
So what’s a frill or 
two of culture 
among friends? 


Fi. 
OW this hap- 


pened on a fine 
Saturday after- 
noon. Jordan was 
bowling along the 
street in his Jane 
when he saw some- 
thing that made him sit up and take 
notice. It was the sight of his daughter, 
Mary, walking up the High Street with a 
a tall, presentable-looking, young man. 
For a moment he was puzzled to identify 
the latest victim. Then he remembered 
that someone had said Robert Beatson 
was back home. Yes, it was Bob, un- 
doubtedly. Bob was an artist, so it was 
alleged, and had been abroad for several 
years studying art and other things in 
England and France and Italy, and places 
like those. The Beatsons came from a 
village near Carsdale, and were real, old- 
time, society folks, genuine as the Corries, 
but without the lucre encumbrances. 
Bob’s father had been a clergyman and 
his mother lived, since her husband’s 
death, in Carsdale. She had an income 
sufficiently large to enable her to reside 
in modest comfort, and Bob had expended 
a small legacy, left him by a grandfather, 
on his artistic education. 

Jordan had a poor opinion of artists. 
They seemed a happy-go-lucky sort of 
people who owned little real estate or few 
blocks of stock. He had seen some of Bob 
Beatson’s pictures, and they looked all 
right. They had trees with leaves on 
them and cows and horses that could not 
well be mistaken for anything else. In 
others there were figures with fewer 
clothes on them than Jordan thought quite 
the thing. Bob himself was all right. A 
little bit coltish, formerly, like most par- 
son’s sons who seem to have their father’s 
omitted devilment doubled up on them; 
but nothing bad. He and Mary had been 
rather chummy when they were at school. 
Of course, things were different now. 
Mary would have his pile one of these 
days, and Jordan had no fancy for a son- 
in-law who spent his time dabbing com- 
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mon cows on bits of canvas, or painting 
ruined windmills that ought to be pulled 
down, or depicting individuals whose chief 
ambition appeared to be to cheat tailors 
and dressmakers out of their livelinood. 
What good was painting, anyway? If you 
wanted truth, there were the photo- 
graphers, and if color was craved, what 
about a real sporty, splashy chromo? 


I was rather late when Mary reached 

home that evening. She had telephoned 
at dinner time saying she was at Ellen 
Bradley’s and would not be back till late. 
When she arrived, at ten, she was quite 
cheerful, and had a bit more color than 
usual in her face. She started fussing 
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about her father rather unusually. Thert 
were slippers to bring, his pipe to find, 
newspapers to pick up from the fioot 
where her parent had scattered them, the 
light to arrange rather unnecessarily. 
Then she perched on the arm of his chair 
and began to ruffle his bristly hair 
“Had a _ perfectly scrumptious day 


daddy,” she said. “Shopped all morn 
with Ellen Bradley, lunched downtown, 
and thes, when she had to go home, who- 
ever do you think I met? Why, Bob 
Beatson!’” 

“Very remarkable,” 
father, drily. 

She looked at him rather enquiringly, 
then continued. 








commented her 


“Yes,” she said. “We went up to the 
tennis courts and played till five. Then 
the bradieys wouid have us go there to 
dinner.” 

1 saw you on the street,” he intimated 

“Real ) : But I never saw you,” she 
answere l. 

‘No, I zuess not,” he said. “That was 
Bob Beatson, eh?” 

“Yes. Isn't it nice to have him back?” 

Mr. Jordan did not appear to De ove! 
impressed Dy the event 

“What's he goir to do now? Work 
for a living?” he grunted 

“Work! Why, of course, he works, 
tremendously hard,” s! “He has 
wonderful talent. Everyone says so, but 

} 


vou know that a beginner 





r 





sne said. 








The young cub was actually pulling the Joyful Jane to pieces. 


has to get known |} 
people will buy his work. A 
man with a name can paint 
the most awful stuff and sell 
t, while a young man, un 
known, can do wonderful 
pictures and nobody will 
buy. Ignorance is the enemy 
of art 
“T see,” replied her father 
“Pity he doesn’t paint some 
thing useful. There’s an 
) here for 
hustling house painter. I’d 
give him a job right away 
for those fence pickets. And 
then there’s always room in 
1 


the shops for a 











“Father!” she protested 


indignantly. "'HRe’'s an 


“Well, we’d make allow 
inces for all that,” he ar 
“That is 
. trving sort 


+ am ell 
irtists are al 








dan knew she was offended 
ind tried to coax her round 

“Went out to the Country 
Club this afternoon,” he 
said ‘Got round in ninety 
three I guess that’s about 
my |} h-water marl I'd 
g£ gz \ it to be a real 


cratch man, but I’ve always 








0 boit somewnere If 

! drive in form I’m a waster 
itn r irons, ar nln 
’ dowr ifold 

} t = k or 








stride 

through compet 
tions as if they had been 
framed to provide bric-a 
brae for his house rhere’s 
the Governors’ Challenge 


times nd he has two legs 
of it ready, with a dead 
ertaint hat ! two or 
three weeks he'll gulp it all 
It’s a sheer piece of ridicu 
, 

ious nonsense to have a 


scratch competition in a club 
like ours. It means a dead 
Continued on page 81 
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Suppressing the Truth 


The Blind Attitude of Some Canadian Newspapers on 


ITTER personal attacks upon me by 

a two evening papers in Toronto have 

caused my last two articles to be 
liscussec i by many thousands who are not 
reg ular re aders of this magazine. 
Infortunately these attacks and an in- 
wanine published only in part, give an 
entirely wrong impréssion of what I have 
been endeavoring to get into the minds 
of Canadians: That actual war conditions 
have been pe rsistently misreported to us, 
the British people; that our general man- 
agement of the war is wrong at the top, 
because we have allowed political and 
family influence to control and direct our 
relations with our Allies like Russia, and 
to control our perfectly magnificent 
armies and navies. This permitted men 
to be appointed to high places for which 
they were utterly unfitted and we have 
had incompetence; we have been supply- 
ing the enemy with things most essential 
to his carrying on of the war, and we 
have had the fearful Gallipoli, Mesopo- 
tamia, India and other mishaps which 
were so bad that friendly commissions ap- 
pointed to whitewash the men at the top 
who were responsible could not suppress 
the awfulness of the facts. 

They could not, as was hoped, throw the 
blame upon the lesser army chiefs or on 
the poor regimental officers and men. One 
of the papers condemning me now said 
in 1916 on the tragedy of Gallipoli: “Old 
Country papers do not minimize the ex- 
tent of that failure. Ashmead Bartlett 
declares that Britain could have secured 
a great decision on the Western front if 
3ritain had been prepared to risk in Flan- 
ders the 200,000 casualties that were 
squandered in Gallipoli without produc- 
ing anything but a successful withdrawal 
from an impossible position”—a position 
in which we were put by Asauith and 
Churchil! acting in direct opposition to the 
views expressed in writing of all the naval 
experts. For confirmation of this see 
official report of Mr. Asquith’s own 
committee. 


N this series of articles I have con- 

stantly kept the thought in mind that 
Canadians should know the truth, that 
knowing the truth they would insist upon 
such a reorganization of our Government 
and of the Imperial Government that 
would enable Borden and Lloyd George to 
have a free hand—which they have not 
had—to get about them the ablest men in 
the Empire “w hose careers showed they 
had the capacity of doing things and get 
ting things ym tr who would be per 
fectly free from, and independent of, 
political or family influence. There are 
plenty of such men in the Empire and 
among the Allies—the kind of men the 
enemy is using. Given such men and 
yur diplomacy, our naval and military 
forces could down the enemy every day in 
the week. . 

I think The Financial Post was the first 
paper in 1915 to advocate the appoint- 
ment of Lloyd George to the Premiership. 
I confess I had been very much prejudiced 
against him. The impression I had gained 








War Problems 


By John Bayne Maclean 


of him we as heed a picayune, vote-catching, 
radical, village politician. His appear- 
ance on one occasion that I saw him 
caused considerable comment. He was 
lunching with a red-hot Radical journal- 
ist, Dalziel, M.P., and the other guests 
were Lord Rothschild, and a friend of 
mine, a London-Canadian banker. But 
Lloyd George did such great work in 
handling our finances when the war broke 
out, and he did it so quickly; and his 
marvellous success in organizing and de- 
veloping the production of munitions were 
things one ceuld not get away from. 
These showed such tremendous and intel- 
ligent driving force, such a capacity for 
understanding situations, and for select- 
ing the right men and quickly discarding 
failures—some very prominent ones were 
discarded—that no sane person, no matter 
how prejudiced, could fail to support him. 

The Northcliffe press are given full 
credit for driving out Asquith. They 
deserve a lot of it, but an equally im- 
portant factor were Premiers Borden and 
Hughes. The Gallipoli catastrophe was 
brought directly home to Asquith and 
Churchill. It so roused Australia that 
Hughes, after consultation with Borden, 
began the campaign in England which 
drove Asquith from power. But Asquith 
and the other pacifists still have such 
power that Lloyd George cannot do the 
best work for the Empire, cannot employ 
the men necessary to ensure complete 
victory. It is Canada’s duty, therefore, 
to know and study the situation and to 
support Sir Robert Borden in presenting 
in as forceful terms as did Hughes before 
with his co-operation the fact that our 
limit of patience has been reached with 
the do-nothings, who have hampered pro- 
gress and dislocated the plans of Lloyd 
George and such great experts as he has 
been permitted to employ. 


PACE will not permit me to explain 

\ the objects underlying the attacks 
made upon me and the policy for which I 
am pl leading and praying, and in which 
I am merely the yg om of the mili- 
tary men and the big business men who 
know. Mr. Robinson-Trotzky, editor of 
the Toronto Telegram, is so worried at the 
moment with his own personal troubles 
that I will not add to them just now. Of 
the News I am informed that the attacks 
were handled personally by Mr. Smith, 
the editor, on instructions from the in- 
terests which have deen financing that 
unfortunate paper with its variegated 
career. This is significant. The pre- 
sent manager of the News dare not pub- 
lish the names and sources of all the 
money which has kept it afloat since the 
outbreak of the w: Ar. No wonder there is 
strong objection—but he does not give the 
a objection to the campaign I have 
‘arried on for shortening and winning the 
war. I know far more of the inside work- 
ings of ¥ group, and who are at the 
back of it, than does Mr. Smith himself. 
When the Toronto News many years 
ago was advocating that Canada should 
cut her connection with the British Em- 


pire and its editor belonged to the annexa- 
tionist party, a little group of loyal Cana- 
dians organized themselves to oppose that 
blind policy This group of loyalists 
successfully prevented our drifting away, 
for in those days, as now, a great many 
were thoughtless and indifferent. A mem- 
ber of this group—one of the best in- 
formed men in this country on Imperial 
matters, because of his connections in 
England—sends some very definite facts 
confirming our statements on the neglect 
to place an embargo on cotton and closes 
his letter with these words: 

“There should be a campaign to educate 
Canadian people as to the extreme seri- 
ousness of the situation which is not gen- 
erally realized.” 





I HAVE said I am merely the mouth- 
piece of men who know. Here are 
extracts from some representative let- 
ters received in the last few days: 

A Middlesex, Ontario, subscriber 
writes: “I asked my brother-in-law, who 
is an Engineer officer in France, what he 
would like me to send him. He answered, 
‘MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE would be the most 
acceptable. I have never read articles 
that come nearer the truth, as I know it, 
than those written by Lt.-Colonel J. B. 
Maclean’.” 

General Sir — — in a letter enclosing 
a subscription says that doubtless all our 
readers will agree with what we are pub- 
lishing, but asks if there is not some way 
of getting these views into the minds of 
all Canadians. 

Colonel ————-: “I have had the good 
fortune to read two of your articles. The 
laziness you attribute to the British people 
is to my mind nothing more or less than 
self-assurance, courteous and pleasant, 
but always self-assurance, always under- 
estimating the other man. From time 
away back this trait has been bred in our 
race until it is a fixture—and this war 
alone will, I hope, eradicate it. Balfour 
is an over-rated statesman—a dreamer 
too prone to take the easy side of an 
issue. You are perfectly correct,” etc., 
etc. 

These letters are not marked private 
and are on file in our office. No names are 
better known than the writers of the two 
letters above. 

A Canadian on the staff in France, a 
young man whose family has been con- 
nected with one of the important indus- 
tries of the country, who worked his way 
up from the ranks to the command of his 
unit; a man who is likely to make his 
mark in the public life of Canada, which 
he is planning to take up after the war, 
in the course of a letter, says:- 





“T have read with a great deal of interest 
your various articles. I think your idea of 
waking up the people of Canada is a most ad- 
mirable one, our press (Canadian) being al- 
most criminally optimistic. There is far too 
much talk of what we are going to do after 
the war and not enough of how we are going 
to win the war. 

“The situation on the Western front, to 
my mind, is extremely critical, as critical to-day 
almost as it was in the closing months of the 
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year 1914. Anything that you can do to make 
the people of Canada realize that they must 
conserve food, they must send men to the 
front, and they must have good, honest, ad- 
ministration in Canada is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

“What strikes me particularly is the abso- 
lute disregard of the above-mentioned three 
essentials. ‘ The public conscience in 
Canada is, I am afraid, at a very low ebb and 
the people want to be told some home truths. 
They might as well begin to be prepared for 
it now, for when the troops return some of 
the present-day popular idols will be very 
rudely turned down.” ¢ 


HE Toronto News has persistently 

and most unfairly and maliciously 
been trying to link me up with a group of 
spineless pacifists who don’t want to fight 
under any circumstances; with Bourassa, 
the Quebec editor, who does not want to 
fight unless the Germans land in Quebec; 
and with Sir Allen Aylesworth, the Lib- 
eral ex-Minister of Justice, who is willing 
to tight but opposes conscription. 

Regular readers of The Financial Post 
and this magazine know my views, but for 
the information of new or occasional 
readers let me state that my whole cam- 
paign since the war began has been 
clearly, distinctly, and decidedly opposed 
to the policies of these men. I am on 
record as arguing for bigger armies, 
higher pay, higher pensions and better 
treatment of soldiers, and for conscrip- 
tion. We have attained these objects and 
to-day I am pleading for a better organi- 
zation of our political, military and na- 
tional resources for a propaganda of re- 
form which shall ensure our winning the 
war. 

After we had dispatched our first 30,000 
I wrote and published: “Our duty is to 
support the British arms to the limit of 
our capacity” and that we should have 
“at least 100,000 more under training 
now.” In December, 1914, I urged Sir 
Robert Borden to make plans for 350,000 
more troops. Perhaps my views are best 
summed up in the short editorial which I 
wrote and published in The Financial 
Post on November 7th, 1915: 


“The progress of the war confirms the 
necessity, for which The Financial Post has 
been continually arguing, of having an army 
of 100,000 men constantly in training in 
Canada. 

“Every man capable of bearing arms, who 
is unemployed, should be enrolled. The mili- 
tary training will make better citizens of 
them 

* * * 

“The Government’s objection is to the cost, 
which is a serious item. If the British Gov- 
ernment and people had listened to Lord 
Roberts and prepared themselves on German 
lines the war would have been over to-day. 
“As it is, at the present rate of progress 
it will go on for five or six years. The 
least expensive course and the only way to 
shorten the waste and massacre is for the 
Allies—of whom we are one—to put every 
possible man under arms at ence. If we 
do not, we are almost certain to have the 
same number under arms eventually and a 
vastly greater wastage to life and indus- 
try.” 


WILL ask the editor to complete this 

month’s contribution to the campaign 
by quoting two articles recently published 
in The Financial Post dealing with the de- 
sire of certain Toronto editors to hide the 
facts about the war. 

On February 23rd The Financial Post 
in a front page article said :— 

The Toronto Telegram published an inter- 
view with Colonel Maclean that is neither 
accurate nor fair, and which we believe in- 
tentionally misrepresents his views. Wit 
this in their hands the editors appeal to the 
authorities to do something. Colonel Maclean 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


published hundreds of columns of information 
and suggestions in connection with his argu- 
ments and pleadings for a better understand- 
ing of present and probable war conditions 
and the urgent necessity of preparation there- 
for. Our readers are no doubt familiar with 
them, but if any one desires to follow the 
matter further the files, going back nearly 
three years and a half, are at his disposal 
Time and again during that period the Tele 

gram appealed in big type to the Censor. Not 
once did the Censor ask even for an explana 

tion. Time and again when the thought com- 
plained of had penetrated the consciousness 
of their editors, the Telegram presented, as 
something new, the exact policies it had 
condemned in the Post months before 

That our readers who are among the most 
important men and women in Canada ap- 
proved is shown by the scores of letters re- 
ceived. We lost but one subscriber on account 
of our policy. He dropped out in October, 
1914, because we advised our readers to pre- 
pare for a long war—a five or six-year war 
when some uninformed politicians and news- 
papers like the Telegram were misleading us 
by saying it would be over by Christmas. In 
1915 another subscriber threatened to discon- 
tinue unless we stopped advocating Lloyd 
George for Premier instead of Asquith. We 
did not, but our reader is still with us. Not- 
withstanding the depression’in investments 
our renewals since the first of the year are 
70% better than for the same period last year 
and new annual subscriptions have increased 
nearly 16 These facts show how the big 
men of Canada feel towards a paper that has 
not been afraid to tell the truth, no matter 
whom it hit In fact it was the unanimous 
moral support constantly impressed upon us 
that encouraged us to give the news and 
advocate the policies that were first offered in 
our columns, then later adopted by the auth- 
orities here and in England, which unfortun- 
ately excited the jealous enmity and ill-will 
of and attacks from a few small-minded men 
on big papers. It is a fact that the men at 
the head of the smaller dailies and weeklies 
are far broader in their vision than many in 
the cities. Further the article complained of 
was put in the hands of over 80,000 of our 
other subscribers, representing perhaps 
350,000 readers. There have been many com- 
pliments and only two complaints. And these 
readers are not concentrated but represent 
all Canada. 

The Toronto Telegram for months attacked 
the Canadian manufacturers and the tech- 
nical press for not doing something. It still 
continues to criticize them: It has never sug- 
gested what they could do. On the other hand 
it tried to put the technical press out of busi- 
ness, thus helping the enemy. During all this 
time the manufacturers and technical press 
editors were working quietly together for long 
hours helping the Allies defeat the Germans 
The manufacturers of Canada were doing 
wonders when the Telegram editor was merely 
making noises which he believed was practical 
action. None but the technical editors were 
allowed to know the big things that were 
being done 











Two Toronto evening papers, the News and 
Telegram, are making vicious attacks upon 
Colonel Maclean and MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
and The Financial Post for publishing ‘“ma- 
terial that might easily confuse weak-minded 
readers” regarding the war. They say they 
dare not reproduce the matter they complain 
of. They ought to know their readers better 
than we do, but we refuse to believe they have 
many such readers outside of their own edi- 
torial chairs. Knowing the history, experi- 
ence and excitability of one of them, we under 
stand. He boasted for years that he seldom 
went anywhere for fear of being influenced 
by new thoughts or men. It certainly would 
be dangerous for such a mind to encounter a 
condition that he believed could not exist 
Perhaps we should regard such editors more 
as did Frederick Palmer, the Allied war cor- 
respondent, when he wrote “of the folly of 
proven experience tilting at an adamant state 
of mind.” 

The whole question is this: Shall we of the 
British Empire be told the actual facts—the 
real truth; or shall the persons and powers 
responsible for our unpreparedness before, 
and mismanagement since, the war began con- 
tinue to cover up their misdeeds by suppress- 


ing the facts as they have beer doing. or mis- 





representing them as General Ian Hamilton 
recently pointed out y were doing? 





Knowing how fearfully serious were cond 

tions and how utterly indifferent were so 
many of our Imperial and Canadian leaders 
and “the nation ge nerally, Colonel Maclear 
took very strong grounds in the Financial 


Post from the outset 


That 





on two points: , 
his readers desired to know, were 
to know, the truth, that they might 








ir very int parts in the present 

and prepare gently for the future 
That all important political, military, naval 
and other positions should be filled by the 
most capable experienced men of the Empire, 


the men whose careers showed they had a 
capacity for doing big things and getting big 
things done in a big way, not by political or 
family favorites 





We said that if the peoples of the Empire 
were told the whole truth they would insist 
upon things being done r ght 


We continually poirtted out the need of an 





educational campaign here and at home. Not 
until !¢ week was our policy vindicated wher 
Northcliffe and Beaverbrook, splendid 
men for the work, were appointed \ 1 gre 





corps of able helpers. 





Long befcre public man or newspaper 








hinted at it, when the first 30,000 were read 
we showed the necessity for and we urged the 
immediate organization of 100,000 more wit} 





plans for another 250,000 







Compare tl on which was passed 
a meeting attended by 
s at Glasgow recently 
from S. labor leaders It 
shows not only the need for the propaganda o 
truth in Britain, but our readers will be 
amazed that there are any number of pet 
sons in the United Kingdom who are stil! s¢ 
ignorant that they cannot see what will be 
come of them should we lose the war. More 
appalling still is a cable saying that the 
Engineers’ trade union turned down the 
nation’s proposal by 121,017 to 27,470. Th 


wording as adopted was: 


almost unanim 


over 3,000 trad: 
with the cable 








“Having heard the case of the Governmer 
as stated by Sir Auckland Geddes, this mee 
ing pledges it 
most the Government in its call for mor 








If to oppose to the very utter 





men. We insist on, and pledge ourselves to 
take action to enforce the declaration of ar 
immediate armistice on all fronts, and de 
clare that the expressed opinion of th 
workers of Glasgow from now on and, so far 


as this business is concerned, our attitude al! 
the time and every time is to do nothin 
support of carrying on the war, but to br 
the war to a conclusion.” 

On the other hand, in the 
started long before war was declared, and 





States, they 


have carried on since, a most intelligent cam 
paign of education that brought the whols 
nation enthusiastically behind the President 
Mr Gompers, President, on behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor, cabled Hor 
Arthur Henderson, British labor leader: 

“Please convey our fraternal greetings to 
the Inter-Allied Labor Conference and ass 
them that we are pledged and will give our 
man power and at least half we have in wealt} 
power in the struggle to secure for the world 
justice, freedom and democracy.” 











As we have frequently pointed « 
need for propaganda work in 
capped though he was, to ar 
realize, Sir Robert Border 

notwithstanding strenuous 
Telegram. Now that he is 
progress, proving himself to be 
ful man we have always contende é 
ought to put on his agenda, if he has not 















already got it there, a good national educa 
campaign, conjunction with the 
d States and the Mother Country 





And on March 2: 

Shall Canadians be told the truth about th« 
war that they may yet insist upon sane 
policies for winning; or must we go on sacr 
ficing our sons, husbands, fathers and re 
sources—piling up taxes that will keep this 
and the next generation in slavery —by blindly 
entrusting our affairs to the group of incom 





Continued on page 
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The Blood-red Fourragere 


By Robert W. Service 


Author of “Rhymes of a Red Cross Man,” “Songs of a Sourdough,” etc. 


Illustrated by 


“ h it Was the blackest sight to me 

In all that black campaign? 

al naked woman tied to a tree, 

With jagged hotes u he re he r breasts should he 
Rotting there in the ruin. 


On we pressed to the battle fray, 
Dogged and dour and spent. 

Sudden I heard my Captain say 
“Voila! Kultur bas passed this way, 
\nd left us a monument.” 


So I looked and I saw our Colonel there; 
\nd his grand head, snowed with the vears, 
Unto the beat of the rain was bare; 

And Oh, there was grief in his frozen stare, 
(nd his cheeks were stung with tears 


Then at last he turned from the woeful tree, 
\nd his face like stone was set: 

“Go, march the Regiment past,” says he, 
‘That every father and son may see, 

(And none may ever forget.” 


Oh, the crimsoned strands of her hair downpoured 
Over her breasts of woe; 

And our grim old Colonel leaned on his sword, 
\nd the men filed past with their rifles lowered, 
Solemn and sad and slow. 


But I'll never forget till the day I die, 

\s 1 stood in the driving rain, 

\nd the jaded columns of men slouched by, 
How amazement leapt into every eye, 

Then fury and grief and pain 


Note The Fourragére is a twisted cord of green, yellow or red, corresponding to the colors of the 


Medaille Militaire and the Legion of Honor. 


regiments 


It is granted to regiments that have been cited for bravery in battle. 
corresponds to the number of citations. The Red Fourragére is the highest of all, 


Horsman Varley 

And some would like madmen stand aghast 
With their hands up-clenched to the sky; 

And some would cross themselves as they passed, 
And some would curse in a scalding blast, 

And some like children cry 


\nd some hur! hateful names; 

Yea, some would be sobbing, and some would pray, 
But the best had never a word to say: 

Thev turned their twitching faces away, 

\nd their eves were like hot flames. 


They passed: then down on his bended knee 
The Colonel dropped to the dead: 
“Poor martyred daughter of France!” 
“Oh dearly, dearly avenged you'll be, 
(br ever a day be sped!” 


sald he, 


* * * * * * * 


Now they hold that we are the best of the best, 
\nd each.of our men may wear 

Like a gash of crimson across his chest, 

As one fierce proved in the battle-test, 

The blood-red Fourragere.. 


For each as he leaps to the top can see 

Like an etching of blood on his brain, 

A wife or a mother lashed to a tree, 

With two black holes where her breasts should be 
Left to rot in the rain. 


So we fight like fiends, and of us they say 
That we neither yield nor spare. 

Oh, we have the bitterest debt to pay , 
Have we paid it?—Look—how we wear to-day 
Like a trophy, gallant and proud and gay, 
Our blood-red Fourragére. 

Croix de Guerre, the 


The color 
and has only been granted to one or two 


The incident described here took place in the German retreat from the Marne.-R. W. S 
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The cream of the world’ 


s magazine literature 


tific, Literary and Descriptive articles which will keep 
new, all that ts important and worth while to thinking men of the world to-day. 


End of the War is 


Frank H. Simonds Predicts Peace Within 
a Short Time. 





N THE course of his last monthly survey 

of the war situation in the American Revieu 
of Reviews, Frank H. Simonds predicts an 
early end of This is rather aston- 
ishing, for Simonds has always taken a con- 
servative and not always an optimistic view 
of things. Hence it is also very comfort- 
ing. He says: 


the war. 


And having said so much, it is perhaps 
permitted to add that which I have not said 
before since the outbreak of the war, namely, 
that it seems rg me that we are within hail- 
ing agua ce of peace. The German tary 
party, which is in practically undisputed con- 
trol, means to attempt one more oifensive, 
the most gigantic of all and the greatest 
military gamble since Napoleon went to Mos- 
cow. If it should succeed then there will be 
a campaign of 1919 and perhaps of 1920 
Any German victory, large or small, this 
spring and summer would mean a prolonga- 
tion of the war, because it would mean an 
extension of the time in which the German 
military party would remain in control of 
Germany. 








If America should now lessen her prepara- 
tions, slow down her effort, any German \v 
tory this year might be expanded next ye 
into a final tomph. We are last re- 
serve Allies and of civilization. We 
must be re ade when the hour comes and the 
hour may come. If we slacken our pace ever 
a German d t this year may not prove the 
end of the war, but it seems to me, save for 
the possibility of a considerable success by 
the Germans in the next campaign or a fail- 
ure on our part to do all that we can pos 








sibly do, the coming campaign w 
last. 

And I no reason to believe that the 
Germans will win any victory or, indeed, 
do better than they did at Verdun, which 
was for them one of the greatest defeats of 
military history. Recent ever } 
ions of Englishmen 
men the truth about the world 








to teach mil 














0 
prove to them that they are d 
must fight the German ambition to seize terri 
tories or enslave peoples The war has come 
e naked question of greed against 
fence. And in such a combat I be- 
French will fight again as they 

t Marne and at Verdun, 

he fought at First Ypres 





it seems to me, bound to have one 
more great military crisis, as great as that 
of the Marne, perhaps, hough the Ger- 
mans will have no such odds in their favor 
in the spring as they had in the autumn of 
1914 But if the Allied lines hold, if the 
Allied Peoples behind the lines stand firm, 
then it seems to me the last great campaign 
of the war will be over. I do not b 
German army or the German people have the 











eve the 


in Sight P 


strength or the spirit to make more t 
*r assault like the two of othe 
which were repulsed. 
If Germany is def 
we shall have a re 
peace, a proposal based upon the pe 








han one 
r years 


1 1 
her next attack 


in propo 


sal for 


ace map 


of 1914, not the war map of 1916 or 1917. 


It will not be satisfactory; it may 
be a basis for negotiation, although I 
t may be, but it will be 
made; that is, it will be 


proposal 





not even 


believe 


honestly 
the previous 


proposals which were made to disarm the 


enemy and deceive the German people 
not demand conquered territory; it 


be accompanied by the familiar threats 





re Russi un Revolution is having i 
in Germany. The modification of A 
poses and the tone of il 3 
had their effect. The ground is 
m 1ed b neath the *; et of the F 
Party and the Pan-Germans. Not 
this is not to believe signs which 
nigh enmistakable. Only a gre: 
i r ng 












to silence the ever-expa 
people for an 
them a mere 


on the altar of German ambition 


Kaiser Goes 


Political Dissension Said to Hai 
Him Over to Moderates 



















Not even a great m tary 
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will not 


ts effect 
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Over to Peace Party 


e Wor 





_ s the political situation in Ger 
many? According to Current Opir 
the southern Germar tes, egged ¢ t 
Austria ire mbining g 1 predor 
ce over Prussia in Imperial problen These 
states, always more liberal than Pruss ire 
now demanding a new constitution and 
sharp conflict has arisen with the Junkers 
Out of this conflict comes the startling 
formation that the Kaiser has gone over to 
he peace party 
The rticle consists ries of tr 
rom continental newspapers 
than one competent soldier in Berlir 
oO low the elucidations of the Rome Tr 
buna, questions the wisdom of n tk 
lirection of Paris, even if the c: ire of the 
ty were certain. If Paris were taken wit 
out the destruction of the 
many would be weakened ins 
ened. betcrm is the Hindent 
seems, being based upon the necessity of mair 
taining a long line of m nications whicl 
in the face of deve loping nerican strength 
could scarcely be egy That also is the 


Ludendorff argument, and it is well known 





Italy that Ludendorff does not share 





tempt 


tne cor 


he Deutsche econts tung and its 


sie ntemporaries for the American arn 
It Zs ¢ eded by I ndorff that Pari ™m 
f: nernaps soor r ffensive «a 
r eonter ¢ - io oe wee’ 4 
wi ive no moral effect \ I 
situatic resented by America 
Frenct rees wi i ret ! for 
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irry a fract the ¢ 
taff « r contemporar b 

hes tior Germany r some 

¢ It iid ty nd } k 
Ger t f after tak Par 
Imper rmic » abandon For 

’ ynomic « r It ind . 

to disn s mer bombas he r 
itterance Hindenburg and the mer 

k for hin At ¢ ma tis ‘ 

be to disr s absolutely in 2 

de y observes, a G n adv 

rds the Seir It the pe plan a 

Crown Prince 

ntil the mil r 1 nate ettle 
ce roversies reg n n 1 
r ng in the wa fa ) rising 
be tolerated. The matter s thus put b 
Paris Figa a rtnight before 
event came t me 
Berlin were forbidde n a time w 
like Scheideman vere ¢ 
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Landtag when | 


ie Was overtaken by the epi 
demic of strikes. The influence of the Prus 
sians could not be exerted in Bavaria, how 
ever, where the demonstrations, say the 





Journal de Geneve, terrified the royal family 
The willingness of the general st: 
extremes in Berlin, wher socialist leaders 
have been jailed, merely accentuated the deter 
mination of the southern sta 
pire to foree the hand of i 
southern combination is strengthened by Aus- 
tria. Here again it is necessary to go to t 






to go to 








p he 
talian dailies for an interpretation of the 
‘southern rising’’—Munich, Stuttgart, Dres 


den, the lesser monarchies and the city re 
publics against Berlin 
much trouble for Prussia. The Junkers, under 
Heydebrand, maintain that the Bundesrat is 
trying to revise a constitution of a state of 
the empir Nominal Hertling is pushin 
through the Prussian parliament 


which making so 














1g 
1 democratic 
suffrage bill. In reality Bavaria is at the 
head of a combination of other states to 
throttle Prussia. The Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia—also heir to the Imperial throne—is doing 
all he can to foil the suffrage bill. He pro- 
mises a great victory in the West soon 
Meanwhile his father goes over to the peace 
} Such is the analysis of the well- 
informed Milan Avanti. The southern rising 
in Germany may, therefore, mean a restora 
tion of the ancient prestige of William II. 
and the collapse of the faction led by the 
Crown Prince. If the Western advance be 
undertaken, the world will know that for some 
reason the southern rebellion against Prussia 
has failed. The Bavarians are trying hard to 
balk the Western scheme 
Unless the somewhat sudden conversion of 
Emperor William to the war party in 1913 
be recalled, observes the Rome Giornale, re- 
tailing the stock of gossip in a censored shape, 
it will be impossible to follow events in Ber- 
lin intelligently. On more than one occasion 
the German Emperor has stood for peace in 
the past. He went over to the war party 
against his will and Armageddon came. There 
was a majority for peace in the Reichstag, 
in Germany as a whole. The investigations 
of experts in such studies, made for the 
Quai d'Orsay, leave no room for doubt on that 
point. The peace majority cou not organize 
itself against the war minority, wielding all 
power. William II. was won over by the col- 


lapse of German world politics in the Mor 


























occo ir Had the peace been maintained 
five more years, the militarists would have 
lost contro! of the Bundesrat. In the four 
years, or nearly so, since war was declare 

Prussia has been aggrandized. The struggle 
is compromising the confederation If Ger- 
many emer victor, Prussia alone will get 
gl ind wealth Bavaria has for three 





years fought for her independence within the 
German system, nor is she sure th 
xony s ir tne agony of i dynast c crisis 
nplicated by the worst strike in her trot ibled 
indust listory. Wurtemberg is openly dis- 
atfected 1e diplomacy of Vienna has te aie d 
to throw the south German states into the 
arms of Austria. The crisis in Germany tends 
more and more to sume the aspect of a 
struggle for control inside the Teutonic world 
betweer the Ha burgs and the Hohenzol- 
lerns. It is an open secret in Rome, says the 
Italian daily, that the Hohenzollerns complain 
to the royalties of s » Germany that they 





it is won 




















were dr i into the contest by the Haps- 
burgs only to be betraved at a pinch The 
vo court ire quarreling 
At each recurring crisis in Berlin Hir 
burg is forced to extreme measures. In giv 
ng det s of these, the Paris Temps quotes 
the Soc ist David as saying that the major 
ty of the Ge rman pe ple were opposed to the 
war from he fir This is what the more 
rebellious Socialis b Siena ben deis ennien for 
many months r: unted by Doctor Spahn in 
1 Reichstag committee meeting with the alle 


gation that the Socialists hed not ace cour- 


agre of their convict 





Haase pointed out 
that the Bundesrat put the country into the 
war The discussion was stopped and the 
Vorwart vas suppressed for reporting it. 
However, enough leaks out in the newspapers 
of Western Europe to indicate that the Ger- 
man peace majority, as the Avanti calls it, is 
in process of effective organization It is 
effective, says the Paris Humanite, another 
Socialist dai because it has the strength of 
the south German governments behind it 
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Petain Asks For Unity 


French 
Phases of the War 





é i r ind 
had luncheon nd som 
of the staff Head 
quarters He re of Petain 
to publish what v ng this 


he wrote the conversation into an article in 
Collier’s Weekly It read, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


Generals Debeny and Poinchon said that 
in a year (I am sure they meant the oper 
ing of the sprir campaign) the dropping 
of bombs from airplanes would be fully as 
important as the throwing of shells from 
cannon. I suggested 30,000 or 40,000 such 
planes as America’s contribution, but they 
said that 10,000 would do the trick. Of 
course that means 15,000—10,000 active, and 
a maintained reserve of 5,000 to take the 
place of those destroyed 

Here there was talk about Italy. taly 
has done some of the most wonderful things 
that have ever been done in war (or in 
peace, for that matter). She did not re- 
ceive half the praise and publicity which she 
deserved. If she had had plenty of wheat, 
coal, and cannon, she would have reached 
the plains of Hungary in short order, in- 
stead of losing what she did gain, and more 
She did not get a square deal. 

The reason? England is fighting Ger 
many, France is fighting Germany, Italy is 
fighting Germany, and America intends to: 
but so far there has been no genuine and 
high-minded pooling of the common interests 
There is probably enough raw material for 
all the Allies, but so far honest differences 
of opinion, natural bias, and unconscious dis 
crimination have had more to do with the 
distribution than equity or the exigencies of 
a common cause. 

A High Commission ropecsonting all the 
Allies should sit in Paris (the center most 
convenient to ), with comple e powers to 
make instant decisions. In this war every 
minute lost represents so many ( 
so much treasure. In this ion (though 
in no other, save the unity of military plans) 
the Germans have an infinite advant 


the Allies. si 
. 












ives lost and 


+ 


age over 
weakness is 
ch, opposed oie 

“at man to do what he pleased 
He played one ally against 
e he was prais and flat 


the same 





t zg 

te smacked the next one in the 
fa ful agents divided their coun- 
sels, and when there was no skillful agent 





ager 


on the spot they 
themselves 





livided these 





The Chance 


Percentage of Losses is Not as Large as 
Casualty Lists Would Suggest. 








wa re tl hances of getting killed 
hurt in this war? General Gorgas, 
the miracle rk f Panama nswers thi 
lest n the A» Maga e and it is 
rather surprising to le from the ties 
he presents that t I $s re not so great 
s one has imagined The writer says 
There seems to b in impression in this 
country that to fight in the present war means 
sure death to a soldier As a matter 
*t, both in the danger from disease and 
deadliness of the actual fighting there 





s no comparison between the war in Europe 


to-day and our Ci 





In the Civil War our mortality was some- 
thing over five per cent. for the four years. 
It is true that the French armies suffered al- 


General Discusses the Vital 


what the Allie 
mselves from 













had done te 
t ry b have not yet 
nomi: tht as one It’s 

y ar silly, but it’s true 
The French and English, frankly, are not 
gl the Hohenzollerns They are fight 
ir Germans. They've been it a long 
and they ought to know Wher 
Americans begin to believe what those 
who have been fighting the Ge rmans over 
three years tell them? How long wi y 
¢ 


continue to believe that the German is not 
what he is, but what they think he ought 
to be? That is to say, what he used to be 

The Germans had in trenches the cl 
of 1918, while the French were still able 





iass 





to hold their male ldren of that year in 
reserve. So much for the question as to 


which nation is being bled the whiter. 

I asked if the 1918 Germans were efficient 
ers. General Petain answered that all 
the Germans with whom he had ever had 
anything to do were good soldiers. 

And then he began at once to talk about 
America. He said in effect that our en- 
trance into the war had given the French 
a new lease of life. The early sending of 
American soldiers to France had clinched 
the matter. It was a move of extraordinary 
wisdom and insight. France was as grateful 
as she could be. But 

Our little army has a thousand things to 
assimilate before it can be of any value on 
the battle line. Meanwhile it assimilates a 
good deal of French food, of which there is 
no extraordinary surplus. Also that it may 
be trained and taught it draws from the 
French army several hundreds of its most 
efficient officers. These are the chief draw- 
backs to having an American expeditionary 
force in France. It is at the moment an 
additional drain upon the country’s vitality 
This drain, however, is not serious, and is 
met by the French with great willingness 

It is as if a financier already greatly ex- 
tended should at considerable inconvenience 
and at some risk take over and carry a line 
of securities which he had sound reasons for 
thinking would presently have a tremendous 
rise. 
The French believe that we shall overcome 
the difficulties which attend the creation of 
an immense army and the difficulties of 
feeding that army and munitioning it The 
zeal, quickness, and _ unselfishness of the 
American officers have made a splendid im- 
pression. The progress which has been made 
at our sehool of he avy artiller is simply 
amazing. Even we had already in America 





} 
solic 








a great army, completely equipped and the 
available in w hich to send it to 
and with which to keep it supplied, 





that army would be of very little use on the 
battle lines until it had undergone a very 
considerable and very special training 


s of Being Killed at the Front 


t same death losses during the 
five mor of this war. But people 
not forget that those first five months 
the most disastrous period, especially 
the Allies, who were unprepared in every 





By 1916 the French reduced their mortali 





to only about. two per cent. for twelve 
ionths ihat is a rate of only twenty per 
thousand. Even in civil life a rate of thir 


een per thousand is usual. There 
e it is evident that the additional war risk 


teen to fit 








battle in our Civil War 
ttysburg, for instance 
the men engaged were left on the 
field. You cannot id in the present conflict 
any three days as disastrous as that 

Yet I wi : } if you take a period 
several years, it seems to me that the chance 
of a man’s being killed in action is greater 
now than it was during the Civil War. This 
is because he fights now almost continuously 
He is in the trenches most of the time instead 






























of going into a occasional big battle, with 
weeks or months of inaction between. 

But this risk "al being killed in action has 
been in other wars by far the lesser danger 
Death from disease and from wounds was 
the greater menace One of the finest aspects 














of the present great struggle is 
conditions have been reversed. At 
of ng war many commanders report that 





their soldiers are in better health, even in 
the ‘tena than our civilian popula 






is here at home. vere are fewer colds on 
the battle line in France than there are on 
Broadway. And the same thirg is true of 
more serious troubles. 

As late as the I 
lost more men from tyft 
ll or bayonets In 
an army ot 
had almost 60,0600 cases o 
8.000 deaths 

rst three years of the 
3.000.000 men, and 
product f I 
had only 292 de 
10,000 men Wi 
eak about that lat 
among the 
western front. This is a splendid record 

n our previous wars thousands of soldiers 
in hospitals without ever seeing action 

heir suffering and death did not aid victory. 
but actually l T useless wast 
of life does r occur Thousands of our 
soldiers, inste ad of dying of dise come 
out. of the army better men physically thar 
they were when they entered it. to 
say that more lives will be saved by preven- 
tive medicine and modern 
will be lost in the actual fighting. 

C should understand this 

re is another encouraging thing for them 
member Someone said recently that 
modern ailieda of surgery ave saved mor 
ives this war than were lost in Nz —_ leon’s 

That is a thing you cannot prove 

ies, but it probably } Ce 

to the wounded | 
siderat ion, the one whi 
courage, is th 
the treatment 

Greater prog 


the past 





War the 





phoid, 





every 





no 


armies on the 





Ww 1 salon disease 











It is safe 





sanitation thar 





People 

























by 


























c 

re antiseptic methods Pe 

. f hance’ of  infectior 

t iv it wasn’t a chance. It 
vas a certainty Suppuration was not only 
expected by a surge: it was wanted! 
wound did not show pus in a 
was frightened. ‘Laudable pus, * he call 


A 
i 
the patient would have died of se pt c poisoning 


2 man | 1 badly injured arm, they 
ff. If he had a serious knee wound or 





ttered bone in the leg, they chopped off 
leg. If he had a bad head wound, they 
couldn’t very well te him, so 
died; not from the injury 


but from poisoni 












followed it 
Compare this primitive procedure with the 
miracles of surgery which are savin 


of soldiers to-d 








tatingly that a man who receives an 
jury in the present war has a much better 
chance of recovery than a man who received 
a similar i Civil War. 
Antiseptic the founc 
which ¢ 








entire of modern 





ssibdie ar 
a of Geliianas a technic. We not on are 
saving lives which in any previous war would 
have been lost but we are doing remarkable 
repair work-—bone-grafting, bone-plating, 
skin-grafting, plastic surgery, etc 

Most men dread being crip or di figur- 
ed more than being killed. So this kind of 


work appeals to them more than the actual 





ly 
VV 
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life-saving operations which 
geon’s enthusiasm. 

Take plastic surgery, for example. It is 
being used with sometimes wonderful results 
in restoring the contour of the face when 
there h to the bones 
or a radical destruction of tissue. There may 
be no question ow savi Yet every re- 
source of surgery is employed to restore not 
only a man’s usefulness but his 


as weil 


rouse the sur 









been serious 











appearance 
Then there’s the question of burns. There 
ave been many serious ones in this war 
l fire, but more to shel! ex 


As soon as the special n 





some due ¢ 





plosions 


need of better 





methods of treating t class of injuries be 
im ipparent such methods were st oped 


The Mistake 


ver by Fighting Home 
y g 7 


n Russia 


He Lost Po Rule 


pee Kerensky failed he did 
believe in home rule a advance 





by Wm. G yrrespondent 
in an article in Every Week. Here is what 





lepherd, the war c 





There is a thir happe 
will solve its problems: 
Kerensky tried to stop ! 
that crushed him, and that will crush every 
thing that stands in its way 
y movement toward local home 
rule in the various districts and among the 

t in Russ 
zar’s government w 
Every district, ever 














rograd 
is accomplis 
the most ignor 


to correct tni 








ocal governments to cor 


ersonal and local irs 









local goverr 


representative 





ignt them 


fought this home rul ide 





Fears Destruction of New 


Ex} vert Believes Germans Will Start Aw 


Raids From Giant Submarines. 


& the course of 
Ma i that | 


Cle 


in McClure’ 
Super-War 








ve \ proceeds to show that the 
war must be fought out to the finish 
won and that it can only be won by build 


ships and airplanes in large enough quantiti 





To bring this lesson home he shows the danger 


that exists that during the present year the 





Germans may bombard American cities by 


airships 


launched from giant sub- 





} 


marines He describes this danger as fol- 


lows: 





al é made for some < 
are undoubtedly exaggerated 


aman to a crisp and turr 





as good as new by the use of 
iraffin. The newspa 
make you think so, but they are 


over-enthusiastic 








stionably true that v 





s have been done in these cases 





oniy in this branch, but in all its branches 


military surgery is incomparably better to 
day t 1 it was in our Civil War. More thar 





that, than it was only three sh¢ 
ears ago 

he war itself has developed new ‘ 
ons, new remedies, new antiseptic me 
of Kerensky 
highly centra zed Be for long a the evi 
»f centralized government that had beer 
peculiar to the Czar’s government becam« 





arent in Kerenskv’s It wa a natur 
Kerensky 1 


had led 





, Stat were permitted t 
‘ : fair nd make 
owr \ ng their * rs 7 
: s did nterefer e aff 

S other state 





t overthrow th 
; . } Russian mas Ww I 
nent that Kerensky endeavored to r 














it the t sed 
r +e It ‘ i t 
can be n I re 
was \ 3 t 

ny @ 

Te n Rus vith Kerensky gor 
x hy tion to the plar tt r 

ry Russia and rious geogr 
} tricts re heing ad ir 

1 tates I il +t rnmer 

} re satisfact« th ne 

: r hat Russia be rehab 
na s parts 


York 






view emphatically 
said, “that Germar 
. bmarine constructior 
} ted States is alread 
es : a 00 tons, t s pre 
y is building them twice a 
be She wi not te u 


Plans to 


America until tl 





f ‘ if v e up some morning 
find } half a dozen giant submarines (say 
2,400 tons each) lying off Sandy Hook 
we need not be surprise It is already two 
years since the U-53 of 800 tons’ capacity 
off our coast, a gentle object 
: f it the future holds for us 
“Could airplanes,” I asked, “be assembled 
on the decks of these super-submarines?” 













lesson from 
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See 





“Yes, I have that on the authority of exper 
enced airplane constructors. The chief ¢ 
gineer of a Canadian airplane company gave 
me some detail 








ls the other day. Each sub- 
marine would carry about half a dozen planes 
light built with no landing gear, and a low 
factor of safety. The fuselage would be 
stowed away in two parts, hinged together, 
the engine intact in the forward part, the 
rudder and tail mechanism in the rear part, 
the gasoline tank and controls fitted in place 

all ready to work. The biplane wings would 
be made in two left and right folding panels.” 

He described various other assembling and 
demountable devices of astounding ingenuity 
which would accomplish a great saving of 
time, space and labor 

“How long would it take to assemble such a 
machine on the deck of a submarine?” I asked 

“How long do you think?” 

“Twenty-four hours?” 

He smiled. “That's about what I thought, 
but this Canadian engineer tells me that, with 
six men working, one-hour would be sufficient 
from the opening of the submarine’s hatches 
to the launching of the bomb-loaded airplane 
from the catapult car.’ 

“And each of these flyers would carry 
enough high explosives to—what?” 

“To wreck the Brooklyn Bridge, to shatter 
the Woolworth building, to blow up a muni- 
ory, to put out of business a light- 
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duct 

If it be argued that Germany will not be 
foolish enough thus to bombard New York 
City, knowing that such a course would be 
worse than useless from a military point of 
view, the answer is that Germany is foolish 
enough to do anything, as her London record 





shows. Besides bombardment might not be 
as useless as at first appears t would cause 
1 money loss of hundreds of millions at a 
time when every dollar counts. It would 


detain in America large coast defence and 
serial defence forces at a time when every 
soldier and every airplane counts. 

e must conclt then, that the safety of 
New York City and other coast cities, as this 
war goes on and approaches the condition of 
super-war, depends upon the elimination or 
suppression of the German submarine. And 
the truth is that, in spite of reassuring state- 
ments, in spite of desperate efforts by the 
Allies to check submarine ravages, in spite 
of vigilant destroyers and hovering airplanes, 
in spite of depth bombs, electrical “ears,” 
smoke screens and all manner of guarding 
in’ convoying devices, the wastage of Allied 
ships has gone on and is still going on, stead- 
ily and relentlessly, week by week, at a dread- 
ful rate 

It is a ghastly state of affairs, when the best 
that can be expected from the united efforts 
of half the world is to build ships as fast as 
the other half can sink them! We must do 
better than this. We must solve the sub- 
marine problem in some other way than by 
rushing to completion endless ships for the 
mere purpose of having them sent to the 
bottom of the ocean. We must deal with the 

















cause of this evil and destroy the submarines 
themselves at their bases. Military authori- 
ties say we can do this by building immense 
fleets of airp! which means that the deci- 





this war may not be a land 
1 victory, but a victory in the 
+ 1 it is fitting that America (where the 
1irplane was invented) shall win such a 
victory 


Unless America can win this decisive air 








victory within the next twelve months, it may 


he too late to save the world from an appal 
ing climax of super-war! 

This is true even if the present struggle 
na stalemate, for, in that event, the 
day wil! be only postponed for a genera- 
tion and our children will have to face the 
horrors of a super-war that we will have 
passed on to them. Which means a Prussian 
victory, inasmuch as the whole world will 
then be forced to adopt Prussian military 
methods, to devote its best energies and re- 
sources to creating Prussian super-cannon, 
Prussian super-aircraft, Prussian super-sub- 
marines, Prussian super-devilishness of every 
kind in preparation for the inevitably impend- 
ng Prussian super-war; for one thing is cer- 
tain, that the issue between Prussianism and 
democracy must be fought out to a finish 
either now or later! 
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L. Raven-Hill, in Punch. 


THE LIBERATORS. 


First Bolshevik: “Let me see, we’ve made an end of 
law, credit, treaties, the army and the navy. Is there 


anything else to abolish?’ 
Second Boishevik 
First Bolshevik: 
both of *em!” 





“What about War?” 
Good! 


And Peace, too. Away with 


Prussia’s Uncrowned King 


Leader of Junkers is More Powerful Than 
the Kaiser? 





FTER believing so long that the power 
of the Kaiser in Germany was supreme 
it is unsettling to have it said that there ex- 
ists a power in Prussia even greater than 
Wilhelm, and not a military power either 
This personage is Von Heydebrand, the oldest 


and most arrogant of 


the Junkers. Current 
Opinion, which has gathered together con- 
siderable and interesting information about 
him, calls him “The uncrowned King of 
Prussia.” Von Heydebrand is undoubtedly 
a very great force and a personality both 
striking and unique: 


The Heydebrands were of the utmost im- 
portance in what is now Prussia long before 
the Hohenzollerns collected a tribute there. 
The present chief of the Heydebrands clings 
grimly to privileges, to estates, to feudalism 
He is the leader of the conservatives not only 
in the Prussian Landtag, but in the Reichstag 
of the empire. His attitude to things in gen- 
eral may be inferred from his approval of 
the judges who sent a sixteen-year-old boy to 
a penal institution recently to be cured of his 
socialistic ideas. All Germany has been agi- 
tated over the affair. Heydebrand would not 





send socialists alone to penal reformatories 
Democri should be sent as well. Nothing 
makes Herr Ernst von Heydebrand und der 
Lasa quite so sick as that word democracy 
He has said so in the Prussian House of Lords 
The Heydebrand family motto is “Forward 
with God for King and Fatherland,” and the 
Hohenzollerns stole it. For centuries, accord- 
ing to the historians of the house, the Heyde- 
brands have been despoiled by those Hohen- 
zollerns. Speaking of William II., Herr von 
Heydebrand once observed that he had a very 
slight personal acqaintance with him. In 
Prussia a Hohenzollern must be deemed a mere 
Junker and among Junkers a Heydebrand is 
better than a Hohenzollern. All the Hohen- 
zollerns in the land could not force democ- 
racy upon Prussia against the will of the 
Heydebrands. 

Within a few years of seventy, Herr van 
Heydebrand is a vigorous orator, whose 
princely heme is on a great estate called 
Klein-Tschunkave, not far from Gontkovitz 
in the Breslau district. No doubt, according 
to American standards, Herr van Heydebrand 
would seem a poor man, for his property is 
mortgaged, his crops are often deficient and 
much of his land is unproductive. He atones 
for his financial straits by the pride he takes 
in his birth. The appointment of the son 
of a merchant to responsible rank in the regi- 
ment of the guard filled him with horror. He 
loathes the “bourgeoisie” with the fury of the 
socialists. He deems the industrial magnates 
of the Rhenish provinces, with their com- 





+t 








merce und their capital, the real authors of 
of modern Germany. He is 
agrarian to the finger-tips. His social ideal is 
a land } great territorial aristocrats 
lation of tenants and laborers 
must be well housed and well 





the miserit 











rant farmers must justly de 
ere no “nonsense,” as he says, 
illing the heads of the masses 








t of rebel . making them in- 
eir superiors, who alone know 





them. In the Prussia of the 
before and after the Napoleonic 
vybody was happy. Then came 
democracy, the bourgeoisie. Ger- 
ceased to be primarily an agricultural 

It is a factory hell. The result is 
war, for all the nations of the earth are 
as mad as Germany. 

Herr von Heydebrand, however, is some- 
thing m han the champion of the agrarian 
conservati “Weltanschauung,” or view of 
the world. He is the statesman and diplomatist 
of his party. Men like Count Kanitz, Count 





socialism, 


many 
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Schwe rin-Lowi 

might b considered spe 

and Commerce As 

Heydebrand lets such thin 

enter only into his “Weltan 

calling is the German 
+ 


practice, this 









world to sa 
ly interpre nim 
to roaring l 





Haase school 
he is pleased to deem the v 


igaries of W um 
II., upon whose financial friends he looks with 
distrust—Herr Gwinner, Herr Ballin and that 
sort. The business of a King of Prussia is to 
be a Junker and William II. is, all things con- 
sidered, a poor Junker. Making no conce 
ment of such ideas, Herr von Heydet 
no conspicuous figure at court as 
his younger brother. He meets the 
only upon the plane of religion, the piety o 
each manifesting itself in a phraseology of 
the mystical kind. 








such was 
Emperor 





With the Serbians in Corsica 


Graphic Description of the Exodus From 
Serbia of the Serbian Settlement 

in Corsica 

of historic importance 
the Island 
more than a name 
but the town 
lages in its 





— for on 
the bi 


of Corsica has been little 


Napoleon 


travellers; 
id 


become 


to the majority of 
of Ajaccio 


neighborhood have late 





and two 





the 


scene 





of a most interesting experiment in war 
relief, and, mere important, a centre of 
Serbiar yme and Serbian national 

till the refugees are able to 

own country. Kathleen 








temporary, tells the 





ry in } 
autumn of 1915 num- 
t various 
is, found themselves 
who had been 
in Serbia—mainly 
had ar- 
heir various d 
the enemy There was 
nothing do but await develop- 
ments, with the prospect of a ret 
England if the enemy advance continued. As 
all the world knows, it did continue, and 
step by step the Serbian army retreated be- 
fore its onslaught until whole of the 
country was in enemy hands, and it became 
clear that no work would be possible in the 
country But the opportunity to give 
aid came in an unexpected way As _ the 
Serbians fled before the German advance 
One of 

h 





It was in 
ber of Eng! 


societies t 


that a 


workers, sent out by 





“hose 





Scottish Wom 
rived j 


tinations was 


yrkers 





ust as ine ) 





them to 


irn to 





the 





itself. 


they divided into two main streams. 
these, travelling chiefly on foot, went w 
the retreating army through Albania. The 
other group, chiefly Southern Serbs and 
Macedonians, whe from their position had 
longer warning, fled to the uncut portion 
of the line to the south. In the early weeks 
of December these began to arrive in Saloni 
During that month Salon 

witnessed the stranges 
From the night trair 
They the cafes 














yard 





r 














men, womer nd « 

gether. They overflowed from the cafes out 
into the square nd ther unw ng t 
leave, and unable to rer igg 
they camped in tl} wintry rair 

and waited for t wT A famil 

rolled up in br y ¢ red Serbian 

and carpets, I 1 in cir s 
ranged as beds, and then and there put to 
use. Boxes of all shape and zes, bed- 
steads, perambul it ™ oO th 

seemed, seized at random at the m to 
flight—littered the ground The weird S 





of the scene was enhanced by the light from 
the camp fires, round which sat soldiers 
then singing Serbian songs, while others lay 
anywhere about the wrapped in a 


square, 





and The 
to avoid tread 
forms. Here 
donian pe ts, ith oxen 

formed a li group by ther 
had “trekked” all the way 
could load 


blanket, 
go war 


strate 





passer -by 
ng on we 


and there 








isan 


} 
ttle 


y wi 
behir 





sessions th 
starved cattle. 

As might have been expected, a goox 
arrivals in the camp were 
of medical attention. Sore feet, h 


ures, exhaustion, bec 


























as people came in who ravelled 
1 great part of the journey. A hos} 


was therefore st 


la ly doctor 
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1 fr 
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sports 
that the 
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»f December, 1915, and 
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n a photograph 
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each 
with 


tve that the first 
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. It must | beer i st ngest 
f days to t Ajaccio people 
ir he ger ver friendly 
! fron i reig nd Thos who 
Y: P ‘ b in imagination to that 
earlie r r Greeks whose descendants 
have become Corsican. The Serbs have one 
and all the firm resolve to return to Serbia 
it the first possible opportunity, but one 
wonders, if the war continues longer 





our fears anticipate, whether th will be 


ere 








into the Corsi 
left of 


years A 


absorption 
traces Wl 


pation in 
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their peaceful 
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there ir 











snops notices ire seer here and 

Serbien, and cert w such as “nema,’ 
= eg none d “sutra.” “to-morrow,’ 
ire comm Amid t babel of ton 
gues one’s ech becomes polyglot and 
grammar goes t } vinds as long as one 
car understood! 

On t ie, the most obviou ces 
sity ng was to lessen the con 
restior fecture Houses by remov 

rst those on whom sucl communal 

\ nflicting the greatest hardships 

methods wer! pted 

re rented te 

fan vho wer te 

‘ nt mmediat a 
hot mptied by 

4 was take r these 

s were placed r 

dining hal en 

s of this me on the 

whole the best I fugees ir 

Ajaccio. As soon Serbs began to re 

ceive a dailv “allocation” for living expenses 

from the French Government they paid to 

the Mission some porti f what they cost 


en Governme 
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< Hostels have proved in 
most important and interesting 
housing scheme ha “n the 
of Serbian colonies a little way 
two lages, *r hills snow- 

i me of i scenery not 

ke t nost irts of Serbia, 

ro 3 Vv beer numerous cot- 
tag Int e ch e Small groups 
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I ge street Serbian weavers may 
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ORANGE 
MARMALADE 


a = 
* oe OS Ee 
eee Oh Sere 


The Name that Tops the Factory 


For two generations the best grocers and the best housewives in Canada have known, 
and trusted, and held in high esteem the name ‘*Wethey.’’ It is associated with 
Mincemeat and Marmalade and St. Catharines. It stands for purity, quality, and 
wholesomeness. 

For us, the name **Wethey”’ is a highly valued asset. For you—it is protection and 
assurance of maximum quality. 

When vou want the best pure orange marmalade that can possibly be made from 
choicest Seville oranges and pure cane sugar, then ask vour grocer for 


WETHEY’S - _ 


-. 
UNE) 
Pure 
Onranor 
MARMALADE 
The name in itself is an assurance that you will get what you are looking for You can serve this marmalade 
with perfect propriety at any meal and it is adaptable to any menu. Try it with fowl or game It is - 
positively delicious 


Buy it in the glass 
Or buy it in the tin —= 
The label goes on | 
After the quality goes in. 





If your Grocer does not carry Wethey’s he will get it for you. 
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sing and recite, or see them at their games. 

he villages are peading 

i ist and seldom 
th Serbian priests 

her happiest at 


y every Serbian wo 






























sant at home makes 
family, and adorns 

solored carpets of her 
various processes 


ry and dyeing the 








ind are handed on 
ration The 
he highe 
1 str Tt 
and e ng 
e me wound 
ne boc It w 


itact with Western 
ne industry or largely 
national costume, and ar 
of the workrooms is to keef 
alive the women’s interest in their national 
products and to maintain their skill 
Besides the workrooms for women, there 
is a workshop for carnenters, and from time 
to time a number of men have been em- 
ploved making the picturesque peasant shoe 
the “opanka.” A market garden also ha 
been most successfully developed in one of 












































the colonies, and able for some 
months of the year to keep the Hostels sup 
| plied with vegetables. ' : : 
y Most fe rtunately t e : erbs h ve 4 — 
/ teuat whens cll anes Wael Salt thay bank 
he New / ather few grudges for real or imagined ir wien. 
—d ind thev have an astonishing power of en 
| The Ivory lather is formed | siden of their natlonsl foveduee, fet ea 
| e ° ° ° i} mple, is little short of marvellous. To t 
| quickly. It is thick and copious | them dancing the Serbian “kolo” is to fors 
| . + thev have ire in th vorld Y 
| so that your entire body can be | ik to them and you diseover 
| covered easily. It holds together Hi | circumstance a fatalism whose keynote i 
r ution, whether tr 4 ff 
| and lasts so that you can massage | ot on aacented wil this ook 
| ‘ . . Vi t} ther hand \ » r 
| vour skin thoroughly without | snather point of view this 1 
i} having the soap become dry and | In contemplating the story of how any ont 
iI] “rf x ° ° i! refugee T Cc yf 
| stuff. And you can rinse it away | the island, one feels i 
ti ° ° ° | is n i “ror ! lied 
i as quickly as it is made because | befor Contact with 
| it contains no unsaponified oil II} | how ; = var 
to make it stick to the skin. | Or a perp te of wonder tha 
6 . . i : Here ia life . im 
ll If you have been using soap | \Is—-hitherfo regarded as ¢ 
Hi < cae . *e ee | neet the rings 
| that gives a thin, sticky. slimy enables ev older men 
Hi lather, the Ivory lather will be a | ! ir lis : 
| . 1} re \ 1 brir 
Hi revelation. i | ret 
j Ht 
} li 
I iH ‘ . r 
i || Germans Adopted 
| We neuen 
| IVORY SOAP i Circus Methods 
i} ic i 
| | The General Staff Took Pointers Fron 
I} ; Barnum and Bailey. 
ili] ; PRAHA C) Ger 
Ii | | r tr and ¢ nt ca 
Ht | n some d a ¢ idy r 
i} r hod it ince in article appea 
II | ing in “The Odd Measure,” a department i 
i Munsey'’s Magazine The writer says: 


44 It was on March 22, 1900, that the Atlantic 
i00 O tr insport steamship Michigan docked at Han 


bury, carrying a part of the circus—though 
I she had to make two more trips to England 
Hh . : —_ before the entire outfit was carried acro 
Made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada in Noeth Sea. Ben ti oooh Rhine her Ai 

J en : om the moment of ne first 
ii} 











landing, great interest was shown by the Ger 
man authorities in this enterprise 
their country. Of course, the inev 


























so 
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gents had arrived some time in advance, and 
stories had appeared in the newspapers about 
the “greatest show on earth,” but the Ger 











mans had only smiled at one another, or 
hrugged their shoulders and sneered at 
Amer ! windle.” However, on t ind 
ng of seven vay cars fre Mic 
gan, the or ficers at Hambu gan to 
hing vorthyv of consid 
leed, they did i conceal tl 
Other offic 3 n began to art 
y nd it a very evident to 
that tl r advent w b 
ousl} 
This was the first time in i 
Germany that rs had ever b ) 
is mship just they had been taken from 
the railroad tracks, wheels and all More- 
wer, the Barnum & Bailey cars were si xty 
eet gth, wh the longest German cars 
it that time were not over forty feet. At first 


the officials scoffed at the idea of cars sixty 


g that they 





feet long being practicable, say 


yuld never go around curves, that they would 
break in the middle, and so forth. In reply, 
Mr. Bailey, who was personally managing the 


tour, merely smiled and said: 
ill show you many new thing 





erman offic ted that the ir 
t b nt to railway shoy t 
yna, near Hamburg, for inspectior The 
of some minor appliances was in- 
sted upon by the authorities there, with 
rements Mr. Bailey duly complied 
ling of the Michigan was accom- 
the circus crew in thirty-eight 


on. Easter Sunday, April 15, 1900 
g show gave its first performance 
Hamburg This, of course, was preceded by a 
big street parade on Saturday, April 14 
j 








German government require at 
part and feature of the entertain 
should be inspec and passed upon by 
ywn commission of each city visited, be- 


blic or 
mburg commissioners, 


re tl d ened to the pu 















rriving us grounds, were frank 
enough t White Top City 
vas heyond had imagined 
They were huge it, with 
very conveni he seating of twenty 
ple for the three- 

ormance al acts, and a wide 

een the audience and the perfor- 





se and chariot racing 
t inspected the huge cook tent, 
vhere the entire Barnum & Bailey company, 
f ut fourteen hundred people, 
vere fed three times ) Then came a 
fully equipped elect light plant, then a 
lend table, ir i were kept more 
than five hundred dray horses, two hundred 
r horses, eighty ponies, thirty-six 
elephants, and twenty-four camels 
They also visited the menagerie, with its 
thirty-five caged animals, and 
passed through t side-show, with its freaks 
ind different entertainments. The necessary 














wagons 0 





permission having finally been given, the 
circus threw open its doors, or rather tent- 
flaps, to the German public 


But what the Germ officials regarded as 
most interesting and instructive about the 
American circus was what they heard about 
l schedule of operations in its own 
country They were told that in America 
this white-topped city went to a different 
town each day, giving a parade in the morn- 











ng, a performance in the afternoon, and 

7 agai nthe evening; that it enter- 

d some tifty thousand people daily, an 

went on its way to the next town that same 

ng, conveyed by its own train, which 

col t eventy-five r eighty cars 

} led ry thre tione ind r 
ione vithout the i 0 

tent take Here were tru 

efficiency nd system, we vorthy of study 
’ 1 German author 

Ke ad tage of the opportunity 


* * 


After four weeks in Hamburg, the American 
Arabs, quietly folded 
ind moved away. The next stand 


vas Berlir and here there began a new 


circus m IIK¢é the 





and interesting chapter of their experiences 
As their train neared the outskirts of the 
German capital, it was met by a party of 
irmy officers, who went carefully over all 
the sixty-seven sixty-foot cars. The officers 


were plainly impressed by the efficiency and 
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HARSH DANGEROUS 
UNSAFE TEMPORARY 
lay for You’? 
ic ay for You : 
4 t , H . oe t Of — 
Blne-ja nos l r 1 a second thir applica 
“Yet . , I r & 
st « X ie, The a ‘t ria ibe 
soothe while it work ° ai ) I v 
P Blur Plaster ga coddie | 
; ht wa { 
R T sof 1 ny 
In 48 b Ren . promise imme 
As a nd — 
n ¥ I Pla s a i by 
Na l 1 k lrugg x packag 
» sentie vs Also Blne-jay Bunion Plasters 
B | } 
FOR CORNS 
Stops Pain Instantly— Ends Corns Completely 
25c Packages at Druggists 
BAUER & BLACK, Limited Chicago Toronto New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings. 























F SELF FILLING N 
OUNTAIN PE 

Is the most recent develop 
ment of the well-known 


“A.A.” 
Fountain Pen 


The lever is a simple, effec 
tive, convenient, filling de 
vice which enables you to 
easily and neatly fill this pen 
from any ink bottle or ink 
well 


““A. A."* Pens are fully guar- 
anteed and render long and con- 
tinually satisfactory service 


Ask your nearest dealer to show 
you the *‘A.A."' line. 
MODERN PEN COMPANY 
170 Broadway, New York City 
Canadian Representative 


A.R.MacDOUGALL &CO. 
266 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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| THE‘AA LEVER The Real = ge antes ll 


for Factories 
of sunlight—or its 
possible ‘o 


equips his 


LAMPS 


closest equivaler are 
the manufacture1 who 


plant with 





























The represer atest development 

th tur ter ilb—a tungsten filamer 
ning ir Less current 
wer t rrez r candle-power per 

vat th: of lamp 





amp hall cu you ost and 


"increase your plant's effictencs iT | 
~] . + iV 
Sold by the leading Elec- | } 
trical and Hardware Dealers. ) 
or the / ~ 


Canadian Laco-Philips Co. (| ‘ ( 


Toronto, 
Vancouver 


Montreal, Winnipeg, \ 
Senay 
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Deliveries by Ford One-Ton Truck 


HE commercial car is looked upon today as a necessity by 
progressive business firms who have hauling and delivering 
problems to consider. 


_Wholesale or retail merchants who must deliver quanti- 
ties of merchandise have found the horse-drawn delivery to be 
too slow, expensive, and entirely inadequate. 


The Ford truck, with a single driver, will do more work and 
cover more ground than two teams and two drivers, for it travels 
in half the time. This truck will reduce your hauling costs. It 
eliminates one driver’s salary and the care which horses always 
require. It will make your delivery service more efficient. It 
will widen your area of distribution. It will be constantly ready 
for work—-day or night. It will show a profit on your investment. 


There has been a popular demand for a Ford truck as is 
shown by the many uses, for commercial purposes, to which our 
standard chassis has been put. Now, after most careful design- 
ing and exacting tests, we are able to offer the Ford One-Ton 
truck to meet this demand. 


The Ford truck is supplied as a chassis only. This permits the 
purchaser to mount any one of the many body styles specially 


designed for the Ford truck, and already on the market, and he 
can select it to meet the individual needs of his business. 


Price $750 f.0.b. Ford, Ont. 


See any Ford Dealer in Canada, or write for a catalog 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited 
Ford, Ontario 











Three of the many body styles that may be mounted on the Ford truck chassis 
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system shown in_ transportation. rhey 111 |) Keer? Fro Ki) $) Doty 
thought, however, that it would take a week y 4 
to get the circus in shape to give an enter 


PUBLIC FA VOR ainm nt When it was reported as “all 
ready for inspection” just eight hours after 


] 


























reaching the station, they were loath to be 
ISN’T AN eve the report and made a complete tour 
of the tents to convince themselves 
From the arrival of the circus at Berlin 
ACCIDENT intil its last performance was given, army 
flicer iccompanied this American enter- 
rough the German Empire In 
. leaenn +h vy ¢ ‘ sthorities supplied 
rhe man who holds public favor 4s ro hg % prong E renee the ed a 
in business knows it is because people paying the government r ser 
he produces something better. vices. This was a good ‘ee fo8 
hundreds of the Kaiser’s s a trair 
That is how we account for the ng in efficiency and syst reas- 
continually growing popularity ry received for their deal 
of the Royal Typewriter. more than it had to pay 
In every town of military importance new 
Owners and users know they pees joined the circus, and ee pagipcer 
“ abs tely ne . oo mericans instructed them in the details ot 
ean absolutely depend upon it. loading and unloading cars, pitching or put- 
Thev are 0 . ting up tents, arranging seats and apparatus, 
They are its friends feed = people and animals, taking down 





. “nts. and isposing ople ji ars. 
When you have a friend you can ee ge ew oe bg bey 
depend upon—he is your friend 


It is the belief of the observer who sup- 
plies the above facts that during the seven 
months’ tour of the American show in Ger- 
many, the Kaiser’s underlings learned much 
ibout taking care of crowds with safety. 
moving and feeding considerable bodies of | 
people and arimals daily, and using larger } 
cars on their railroads than they had ever | 
used before | 






























The Enjoyment 
Of a Hot Cup 


is doubled when you 
know that present satis- 
faction will not be fol- 
lowed by regret. 


A Strange Industry | 


How New Zealanders Dig the Valuable 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. Kauri Gum. | 


Herein lies one great 
charm of 


Instant 
Postum 


STRANGE industry is found in the 
Main Office northern part of North Island, New 
364 Broadway 7 New York Zealand the digging of Kauri gum It is 


the solidified turpentine of the Kauri, a 


Royal Typewriter Building A 


CANADIAN AGENTS: strange and wonderful tree found only in 


New Zealand. Kauri gum is the most prized 


a MO seme Pag Bg variety of resin. Describing this industry in 
pias ‘ The Wide World, J. Jaslyn says: 
LIBRARIE BEAUCHEMIN, LTD., 


79 St. James St., Montreal, Canada. The extent of the industry may be gauged 
when it is stated that between eight thou- 
MODERN OFFICE APPLIANCES CO., sand and nine thousand tons of this gum is . tne > , , 
= : ese r ? s P . § Sné 
251 Notre Dame Ave., Winnipeg, Man. exported annually from New Zealand The Its fine, st apPy flav or 


gives immediate enjoy- 
ment, and its freedom 
from those troublesome 
effects which often follow 
the regular use of tea or 
coffee assure the fullest 
pleasure and comfort. 


total for 1913 was eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty tons. 

There is no record as to who was the first 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER AGENCY to discover the valuable deposits of gum that 
312 Pender St. W., Vancouver, B.C. exist to-day in the northern parts of New 
Zealand. The Maoris knew of their exist 
ence long before the coming of the British 
and it is thought that they pointed them out 
to the early settlers. In any case, New 
Zealand has exported this article since 1847, 
soon after we took possession of the islands 

For many years New Zealand was content 
with five pounds a ton for the gum. Then 
it jumped to nine pounds, and gradually ros« 
in value until it reached its present price of 

. fifty to sixy pounds a ton, according to 
| = MO) od quality, some twenty-five years ago Th 
- ———  £ increased price was not due to any scarcity 
Form Extension Shoe NEW) of the article, but rather to the discovery by 


QUEBEC TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
82 Mountain Hill, Quebec, Canada. 


SUPPLIES COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LTD. 

65 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontariec. 
**COMPARE THE WORK’’ This splendid beverage 
is made from selected 
cereals and is appetizing 
and refreshing. No caf- 
feine, no harmful ingred- 
ient whatever. It requires 
little sugar and there is no 
waste. Made in the cup, 
at table, instantly, with- 
out boiling. 





atter w short 


29 t and Secure ’ the world’s leading chemists of its wonderful 
properties and the valuable uses to which 
could be put. 

The gum-bearing districts cover an area 
of just over eight hundred thousand acres 











This means that this article, worth from fifty I aen @ den 
Would you be willing to sell to sixty pounds a ton, can be dug up over a n t 1ese ays the con- 
retime? We will space equal in area to that of the county of venience and economy of 
ia ig : Corawall. Postum are particularly 
buy it at a much better price At first gum-digging was exceedit gly pr sah 5 Tne 3 
fitable on account of the rich finds that iC re 
| than your present employment awarded the seeker and the ease with which 


is netting you. Let us tell you ci ctedoes Oe cue Genel am ie ube “Th ’ o° 
about It---a postcard will do. face, or barely embedded in the soil When ere $ a Reason 
this surface “crop” had been removed, the Z ’ 

Address Agency Division digger had to search for it below the soil Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 


The Macl ean Publishing Co For this purpose he uses a spear ten or 


twelve feet in length. With this weapon he 

















Limited pokes the ground in search of the decomposed r \ : THAN 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont stumps to hic he gum is frequently : t TL H oH pee 
attached, bringing it to the surface by means Sirersesseeee tm) 





~ 
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it within an hour after hs 


netted him a ten-pound note, 


at least in many places, two, three, and some- 
times four layers of gum, indicating the 
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ho care to dig there it a practically a necessity, ¢ 








a rich haul, seeing it five shillings. On arriva digger arrives with an empt 
elected to try his luck ir storekeeper thus necessarily runs a ¢ 
. oe Af t ster st seleet his store of th ligger leaving him 
of years it was the belief of ied _ : aS ; , the | 
7" : } interview him On ome fields on the wrong side oO ne DOOKS 
as the surface area had “wb _ 
1 } la } \ only one store, on others sev- happens, and naturally 
ne upply nage Pisa eral; but to the digger the storekeeper is ible diggers have » meet the 
ral dq a t itl s ade 1 the fle s . : “ > " 
exhausted. Excava _— made in the fi as, everything. It is the storekeeper that gives paying a higher price 
lowe fact that there existed, him his start, and should he ever get into a ind receiving a lower } 
tight corner through illness or any other than would otherwise be t 
cause, it is the storekeeper who extricate keeper is accordingly a 
( or three Kauri forests, him from it The start comprises, ir most son, tho it can be said of the 
disappearing,—or, as it is prob- cases, the necessary materials for building a that they only manage to pay thei 
e, on being destroyed by fire in ages past shanty and a month’s provisions At tl t k is too harsh or u 


























DUNLOP ((])) TIRES 

















What °° Dunlop” Means 


PEOPLE never speak of over-pro- 


duction in Quality, yet we might 
‘“tyim down” “Traction”’ or “Special” 





and conscientiously sell them to you 
as good tires. But we could not still 
call them “Dunlop.” That word in 
tire value means more than merely 





making a tire. It means a reputation 
for superior tire-making that embraces 
nearly a quarter of a century—a 
reputation which was obtained only 
by endless energy, and is maintained 
only by ceaseless vigilance. 








A. 93 


"SPECIAL" - “TRACTION” 
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The gum is found in lumps, vary left in succession their quota or layer of end of the month the digger sells his gum to 
ing in size from that of a walnut to a man’s gum in the ground. the storekeeper, and if the resi lt prove - es 
Occasionally pieces are found weigh It has been said of New Zealand's gum “sger capable of earning is ’ ieee: i is 
ing a hundred pounds and more. One of our fields that they have been the means of solv work he becomes reguiar customer and Is 
photographs depicts a “nugget” weighing two ng her unemployed problems. To a certain allowed credit in moderation 
} twenty pounds. The finder extent this is true, for they are open to al The credit system of the 
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creditor can always appeal to the govern- | {r 
| 
ment 










soon as the digger has obtained the 
necessary credit to enable him to start-—a 
month’s provisions, a dozen new corn-sacks 
twine, needles, and nails—-he is conveyed by 
the storekeeper by bullock-drag, pack-horse t 
or horse-trolly, as the case may be, to the 
particular spot on the gum-field where he 














has elected to camp His first step is to | 
erect his hut This, as a rule, is a | 
primitive iffair, consisting of a “mam | = 
frame with roof and sides covered with | F— 
corn-sacks nd n earthen chimney | = 
cooking is all done by camp oven and billy, i 
the ubiquitous kerosene-tin playing a large 
p in the kitchen department The fur 
t consists of a sack-bunk and packing- | 

s adapted f+r various purposes Tr 

le dwelling can be erected in a day It j 
has the advantage of being light for trans 
port purposes, and is very easy to pull down | 
ind re-erect. This is necessary, as the dig- | 
ger does not, as a rule, stay long in one 1 
camp, but shifts to different portions of the 
field as the spirit moves him 

Many of the men who regularly follow tl 

vocation and are married have quite com 


fortable cottages of timber and iron, sur- 
rounded by neat gardens Many of then vr 


stock and do a certain amount of farming 








Commerce Will Be “Sieh 2 = 
Revolutionized 


The Effect After the War of a Trans- 











Oceanic Air Service 





| N discussing the future of aircraft in | = 
Collier's, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu goes, ir F 

1 practical way, into the possibilities of = 
flying across the Atlantic This, he cor 


tends, will be quite feasible and proceed 


to outline the most practical routes He 
then deals with the effect this tremendous 


development will have on commerce, claiming 

Wear a D & A Good Shape Brassiere and see what a 
difference it makes in your appearance, your comfort 
and health. It is absolutely necessary for the present 
modes and it gives more symmetrical lines to figure. 


tnat it ‘ eventually revolutionize things 











Assuming that the eastward fligh 


t coast of Irelanc 

















k n hour t Ask to see D & A Good Shape Brassteres 

ke er ours 

watt iverage of about hemmed Illustrated catalogue and corset style book 

. , 1, ‘onnecting servic wy?) sent free on request—address our nearest office. 
at } ° onnec ig vices \ 





letters from every im. DOMINION CORSET CQMPANY 


1 ur ity it nited States and Canada Montreal QUEBEC Toronto 

to some point eparture where the seaplanes Makers of the Celebrated D & A and La Diva Corsets, 
be rest ng t their moorings or in the r 
heds tk 


(©) [MII 





ictual time taken, we must ; 


low less than twenty-four hours, say, | HUNUUNAEUEDAANUOLLOTEDOLSOEOVOGIIOUEDOOOTEDEROERUEDOEDUOUUEE UOUGUEUEUANEOAEVAVAVEREOUUENUAULIEOEEDERO ANDO OETROEUHHY 
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m or New York to the west 
st Thence to London we must 
\ eight hours, or thirty-two 
irs in all. But think what this will mean 
ymmere Letter posted, say, at six 
ock in the evening in New York or Mor 
tr vill be delivered in London during the | 
morning hours of the second day.’ An answer . . ° 
a be Ged Salted wetted. aul Gelecnel Let the Searching Sun of Spring Find Your 
New York once more within the same | . . 
no 1 000 calles ne waa at tek oa eee | Complexion Clear and Attractive 
‘ red in about four days! The fastest | 
mai! delivery from office to office, single pas- | s pr recommen 
g re t war, by the fastest steamers, | : “ oe x , a oe 
ick 3 the Mauretania and Lusitania, was | ' rae te | oO R I W me 
ne r 1¢ ( i tr k I am correct thar ‘ . we nN ns t 
seven day ind een days returr Phat is, | FREE, is Db" se 1 W particulars 
‘ r ritten on S rd morning befor 
velve g | ndon in e afternoon, Princess Complexion Purifier - - . $1.50 
to arrive i Jublir t ueenstown . > 
seggratge eeciny at gues y Princess Skin Food - - - - - 1.50 
t n on the follow r day, Sunday, and 2 : 
k wa delivered in (New York on the | Hiscott Hair Rejuvenator - - - - 1.00 
Friday ternoon the same week, a little Princess Nerve Tonic and Blood Builder - 1.00 
ver six days, as against two days in the | Goitre Cure - - : . - : ° 2.00 
future l am purposely taking this trans- 
ocean service, which will be one of the most | Sent carriage paid, with full instructions, to any address on receipt 
difficult, as a test of probability, for mai of price. 
service between London, Paris, Rome, Egy 
a the A » cast twee ha +t xz e 
Lee eee ee eens na and Janae, | || HISCOTT INSTITUTE, Limited, 59F College Street, TORONTO 
Europe and the cities of lina ¢ Japan, 
is merely a question of the establishment of 
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Belts That Increase Prédmation 


Profitable manufacturing to-day calls for increased production— 


for speeding up workers and machinery. 


It demands conserva- 


tion of energy and efficient transmission of power. 


At such a time as this beware of inferior 
belts that must be taken up, dressed or 
replaced. Idle machinery and workmen 
earn no profits. 


During the three war years of unusual 
strain on industry, Extra Power Belting 
has made its greatest strides. Where con- 
ditions are most rigorous and demands on 
belts most severe, there Extra Power has 
its highest standing. 


Extra Power Belts last long, without 
stretching. They are pliant and flexible. 
They have a_pulley-gripping friction 
surface. 





Extra Power Belt on Motor 
Generator in 


CORISTINE BUILDING 


MONTREAL 
Statement of Engineer Hutchinson: 
“No 


belt—steady readings of volt-meter, 


trouble—a_ smooth-running 


even with load varying from one to 


nine elevators—no slippage.” 











hus they eliminate delays and_ shut- 
downs. They save power. They increase 
production. 


The secret of Extra Power’s superiority is 
found in its construction. 


A special-weave fabric gives great 
strength and eliminates stretching without 
adding weight. 


Fine rubber forced through and through 
the plies welds them together and adds 
pliability to Extra Power’s other advan- 
tages. 


Its gripping friction surface establishes 
new standards of power-saving. 


Its seam, sealed solid with rubber, is closed 
till the belt wears out. 


There may be belt problems in your plant 
that scientific knowledge could solve. 
Goodyear belting men are trained in such 
work. Let one of them call and talk with 
you. No obligation. Just write or tele- 
phone our nearest branch. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Limited 


Branches: Halifax. St. John, Montreal. 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Edmonton. Vancouver Service 
smaller cities. 


Ottewa, 
Regina, 
Stocks 4 n 
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HAMMER THE 
raMMcR 


JOHNSON 


saenatc REVOLVER 


It Guards Well the 
Home 


Every family is safer with a reliable, de- 
pendable revolver—a weapon that makes 
your home safe for you and yours, but 
dangerous to the marauder. 

An Iver Johnson Revolver is safe—for the 
one who owns it. You can drop it, throw it 
about, even “Hammer the Hammer’’—-it 
cannot shoot accidentally. The only way to 
discharge it is by a pull on the trigger. 
Go to an Iver Johnson dealer to-day and 
buy a safe revolver, for to-night it may be 
your turn to defend your loved ones against 
the aggression of the burglar. 





Three Iver Johnson Booklets 
Sent Free 


They will tell you how to make dollars 
go farthest in buying revolvers, shot 
guns and cycles. Indicate which book 
you want: A——‘Arms,” B—“Bicycles,’ 
C—Motorcycles.” 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
296 River Street, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street San Francisco: 717 Market Street 
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ont,, Lakefield Canoes ,.*:. 























W i rsonal knowledge f ‘dar Longitudins Strip Boats lasting for 35 years, and 

i a he time 
Ou 3 at v h prove hat he wt 
I Cc . 

A neé ante bu nor 8kl dies gr a a 
t ? I aket ! de uits hin 8 
A eap { a ¢ Ap npa ‘ 1 i rk a ht when 1 kno whe y " 
€ 1 | th Y xtra exper f ing the be 

é t nade 

Ou ‘ ence i at your disposai t assist y« rY i a selection suitable to your requirement 


( I 


The Lakefield Canoe Company, Limited, Lakefield, Ontario 
Builders of Canoes, Skiffs and Outboard Motor Boats. Established 1860 

















TWO HOURS IN THE EVENING ON 

EXTRA $5.00 WEEKLY 

R t here in Toronto there is a man who is a leading officer in one of the large manufacturing plants 

had the habit of spending an hour or two every evenir piaying solitaire He has been doir his 

night after i o night a friend said to him, “If your own time is worth as much 
you as it is o y you have already spent thousands of dollars in solitaire.” 

He took out his pencil and began to figure He found that he had been wasting nearly £1,000 of time 


each year for about 30 year What your spare time worth figure 


OUR PLAN—AN 








it on paper, and then let u 


te you how to turn this spare time into cash 


Address Sales Division M. M. 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 143 University Ave, TORONTO 
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acrodromes | planning 
over more or flat country 

lo-day's | ‘ 1 do eir part B 
I can imagine business man saying 
n ‘I can 1 send messages by deferred 
cable in t ning of one day which are 
delivered in the morning of the next, an 

ght-letter cable rat t I atter a 


i gh 
very expensive.” 1 would reply to this that 


can replace telegraphy by cable 








For this and for an immediate reply nothing 
but the electric wave can iffice But tt 
words, must, ever t reduced price 
limited and expensiv On the other hand 

k what it w nean wt , say, a thousar 
or ) busand yrds, giving fully i 
po pla houg { the writer, wr 
ter I paper, it i tk hinne 
of pes, welgning probab y less thar half 
an ounce, can be conveyed between firm anc 
rr from principal to agent, in less thar 
forty vi between th continents < 
Eur " Tw né t 
wr y Y ng s 

N : 7 ( a ¥ 
ft i T 

' dl 

n | 
eacl ) ra 
ro Y r T 
1 ndly a Tc 
if 
o! 
0 ther KT 
n h b er f " wa nore ray 
attractive hat would happen? Ther 
be but « inswe The tendency of 
sensibl ples ie world to draw 
geth soon become apparent And 
firw b hough it ma m im 

m important, 

lasting, and the yet unforeseen effect of t 
wide-we i development of aviatior 
strong!y , the d rectior of pe Ace 


Teuton Women May 
Revolt 


Novelist Declares 


ditions Under 


They are Tired of ¢ 
Which They Live. 


T HE prophecy that the 
IY 


lany may arise and overthr 


r b | 
r , 
z 
1y 
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ir there 
Pn? tasst 
r nong ( 
! I do think it had 
\ £ t It took 
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oO r I 
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peal tr ther classe for Germany 
most snobbish country in the world 

Just consider for a moment what the Ger 
suffered durir 


nN wor n have » th ‘ 
mean womer iv Z 1 war 
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‘The Quality Goes Clear Through’’ 


A Sincere Car 


W HAT more can be said of a motor car than that it is 
sincerely built—that honest material and honorable 
workmanship are joined with wise engineering in its con- 
struction? Sucha car is the Gray-Dort. 











Over a half-century ago the Gray institution was founded on just such a 








basis. We believed that growth, stability, ultimate profit were all dependent 
op giving value to our customers. The size and reputation of the Gray business 
to-day bears us out. The almost instant suecess of the Gray-Dort car is the 


4 
resul 


of a continuation of that poli \ 
It is a car sincerely designed to give great value It is a car of character. 


The new Gray-Dort embodies all the good features that won instant success 
for former models. The 4-eylinder motor is a triumph of smooth, economical 
speed and power. The chassis is sturdy and quiet. The springs are long. The 
upholstery is deep. The equipment is absolutely complete from electric starting 
and lighting to the tools. New lines of beauty have been given this model. 


T he Lve-passe nger touring car 18 $1.125: the three- 


‘e 
Dealers In passenger fle ur-de -ly8s road ste r is $995: the Gray-Dort 


Spe ( ial hy 7 itifully finishe d and u ith é rtra de tails of 


Every Locality equipment is $125 above the list. All prices are f.o.b. 


( hatham. 


GRAY-DORT MOTORS LIMITED 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
In the United States 


The Dort Motor Car 
Company 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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we 

“Oh, Jack, ) f 
I’m so sey you thesnaiic of it!” tm 

mye never could have afforded to buy one of those 

expensi\ e cabinet phonographs, but with our 


eo ™ FT ELITE 

FOLDING TABLE 

and this small machine we can have the same music without going 
into debt for it.” 

The ELITE Folding Table is ideal for the small house or apart 


ment. Folds flat against the wall when not in use 















dealers everywhere. 
Write for illustrated Catalogue of various styles 
HOURD & CO., LIMITED, 
Ss ] ees and Manufactur 


London, Ont. 


Barber~Ellis 


i 
| 


Toronto.- -. O eeaner 


Branthrd Vanrcouver- Winnipeé- Geary. 










_WHY WORRY? 


Th is a BLUE MONDAY 
100 —— WATER 
POWER WAS — ad 


Yr r is I these won- 
te t i ‘ 
Ca la 

It wash he x 
doe at tely m arn f 
abric 

The motor is operated by the little 
Kenan a * of your kitchen or laundry 
tap, and is “fu y guaranteed 

Ask for literature and iberal guaran- 


teed trial offer 

We also maxe Electric and 
Washers. Kindly state ch 
eresta you Rap nly 





NINETEEN HUNDRED W WASHER COMPANY 
357 Yonge Street, - TORONTO 














Youcan havea ROYAL FIRELESS COOKER FREE 
(The most delightfu abor-saving device 
ever introduced into the household.) 

A little pleasant work among your frends 
wives you the Cook er 


Write to our Dept. H for special plan. 


ROYAL FIRELESS COOKER COMPANY 
Hull, Quebec 





French 
Organdie 


is used by hundreds 





of women to-day 
because it carries 
with it that much 
desired touch of 
refinement. 


Your next letter 
paper should be 
French Organdie. 


k your Stationer for it 
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war that they were told was forced upon 
heir country by the aggressive military acts 
f Russia and France, but which, owing to 
Germany's might, would hardly hre 





nonths. For nearly three years 
ever known the sens of apr 





ger, and, having always been immense eaters, 
iave suffered the tortures of dyspepsia in ad 














lition to hunger. But, far worse, they have 
stened almost continuously to the wails of 
r children for tisfying food, children 
who are ingry and who often suc- 
imb nan, whose accuracy no one 
s questioned. stats his book, “Germany, 
the Next Republi ?,.” that in 1916 sixty thou 





sand children died of malnutrition in Berlin 
alone 

These women have lost their fathers, hus 
bands, sons vell, that is the fortune of any 
var; but they are beginning to understand 
hat they have lost them, not in a war of self- 


fy th ambitions 
liitary caste 

) tieth century 
Their parer when over sixty, have died 
from the same cause as the children. Their 
a _ h unmarried and newly widowed, 
are “officially pregnant,” or the mothers of 
brats the names of whose fathers they do not 


| When you say “Yale” 
sidered munis Wks Gepuan Seale aie sane = you say Protection and Security 


for, then sent home to bear another child for 
Germany. 

Now, we know what the German men are ‘ 
These women are the mothers and wives and | 
sisters of the German men: in other words, } 
they are Germans, body, and bone, and brain- | 

| 
| 
' 


lefence, but to grat 
ind greed of a dyna 


of date i 

















For that is what you get when Yale locks and hardware go into your 
service. 


Td 


Made in Canada by a Canadian institution for Canadians. every Yale 
product, from the simplest Yale Padlock or Night Latch, Door 
Closer and Builders’ Hardware is built with one ideal: 





cells, capable of precisely the same ruthless 
tactics when pushed too hard—if they have a | 
leader. That, to my mind, is the whole point } 
Given that leader, they would effect a revolu- 
tion. Nor would they run the risk of failure 
The German race is not eight- tenths illiter- 
ants and two-tenths intellectuals, emotional 
firebrands, anarchists and sellers-out like the 
Russians. They are uniformly educated, uni- 
formly disciplined They will do nothing 

















To do its work efficiently; to do it always; to do it under 
the stress of long continued service and unusua! conditions of use. 





TMM TT 





You can say protection and security—and get just that—when 
your locks and hardware have the trade-mark “Yale” on them. 
It is never left off a genuine “Yale” product—it is a visible 
guarantee, an identification of 1 Canadian made article. 
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envensrauuapeient 


! 
- 
nothing without the most secret and | | 
methodical preparation of which even the EI] Pree i 
German mind is capable It will be like turn- | qo 






u 


ing over in bed in camp: they will all turn 


over together. They are damnably efficient. 


Yale products for sale 
by hardware dealers 


oOo 
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Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 





German Plot in 
Roumania Failed wh 
TET 


A Secret Treaty With the Imperial (ee == 
Government Was Repudiated. 


TOMI 


i. 
Fl 



































> > sal, oomins to private agreements with him 

HE plight of Roumania is in some re- as he were merely the governor of a pro- “SS 

spects the most pitiful feature of the pre- vince and not the head of an independent \ = 
sent situation. With Russia out, the Rouman- government with a constitution and a cabi- 
net. For the nation they repudiated any 
agreement which had not been made with the 
tween the German and Bulgarian armies and responsible heads of the people and in ac- 
the Allies can do nothing to help In this cordance with the law. If Roumania entered 
the war it would be on the side of the Allies. 
Meantime the army would be mobilized and 
made ready. 


ian army is almost certain to be ground be- 


ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
rhickened Drums, Roaring an 
Hissing Sounds, — 
Wholly_or Partially Dest royed 
Drums, Discharge f rom Ears, atc. 


‘onnection it is interesting to read in the 


Saturday Evening Post a story of how the 








lecision to intervene was arrived at. It is The blow nearly killed the King on the spot se Ear Drum 
as ] y ki 1 ; Cos -Se 9 
from the pen of Wm. T. Ellis and reads, in He could not realize the country of which he ane pk ey ae ‘ae | on owee nol 
ras » hes ane toed sey Fs . ; 
nart, as follows: was the head would fight against his dear medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 


Germany. He brooded so deeply over the defective in thenatural ear drums. They are simple 
At the outbreak of the great war a grand supreme tragedy which had come to him that == N ich the wearer easily fits into the ears 





“ouncil of state was held in Bukharest, some of his friends feared for his reason. wperet 7, geteend comfortens. 
both past as well as present cabinet minis- Mercifully death released him before hostili- rite today for our 168 page book on 
: ; : 7 . , monials. 
ters attending. Roumania’s relation to the ties began between Roumania and the Kaiser NESS, pee faery RUM CO, Inc — aa 
tuation was thoroughly canvassed, and all For it had been necessary for the country to 570 pasos 5S ne 7 US LLE. KY. 
present except one man, a former premier, temporize for a time, until it could be made 





jeclared that Roumania’s sympathies and ready. There never was any doubt about 















jestinies lay with tl s, and that if she which side she would espouse, despite a lavish pride and boast is that she is more truly 
participated in the le it should be on German propagar ida Roman than the Italians, being the remnant 
side of France ar Britain and Russia As one young officer said to me, himself a of the Eastern Roman, or Byzantine, Empire, 
After the discussion had reached this point large lan downer and a member of the aristo and having kept her stock and lineage pure 
old King, who had been showing in cracy: “We had resolved that before we would amid her mountain fastnesses Hence the 
reasing signs of surprise and depression, pro- allow Roumania to be turned over to Germany “Rum,” or “Rome,” in her name; and her 
juced a paper, saying in effect: “But, gentle- by the King we would take our revolvers and scholars do not favor the present tendency of 
men, I have here a document which settles the go down into the streets and start a revolu- the English-speaking world to spell Rouman- 
ruestion. It is agreement made with the tion I did not care about my estates, my ian without the “o”; they would prefer to drop 
Kaiser that in case of war Roumania will join name, my life or anything else The only the “u.” Having resisted the racial tides 
forces with Germany.” thing was to save our country from making of Slav and Teuton and Turk, the little coun- 
At once there was an outburst. The cabinet any such horrible mistake.” try clings tenaciously to her ancient Roman 
knew nothing of the existence of such a docu- There are several reasons for Roumania’s inheritance; and the common people, it is 
ment They expressed indignation that the affinity with the Alhes. She is a Latin nation, said, have retained the essentials of the lan- 
Kaiser should treat their sovereign as a vas- and not Slavic or Teutonic. Her particular guage of Cwsar 
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P4sHE Algonquin Provincial (Ont 
Park is an unspoiled territory of 
nearly four thousand square miles, 

starred with hundreds of beautiful lakes 

and intersected by winding streams. No 
reserve that is easily accessible to the 
people of the eastern section of the North 

American Continent can excel it in 

wealth of attractions for the lover of the 

great out-of-doors. Away up in the 

Highlands of Ontario, two thousand feet 


ario) 
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above the level of the sea, the Park is a 
wonderful spot in which to renew the 
energies of a tired body or refresh a 
wearied spirit. Its tonic air filters 
through hundreds of square miles of pine. 
be alsam and spruce; the days are unusual 
with bright sunshine, while the 
cool evenings are a time of enchantment 
The Park makes an especially strone 
appeal to the fisherman and the canoeist, 
but the accommodation is such that the 


ly long 
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nost varied tastes can be pl 
are excellent hotels, including tl 
known “Highland Inn,” and the log cab 
camp hotels, “Nominigan Camp” ar 
“Camp Minnesing,” for those who war 


to be in the wilderness, yet enjoy all the 


comforts of good service and social con 

panionship. The Park is about two hun 
dred miles north of Toronto and one hur 

dred and sixty-nine miles west of Ottawa 
on the Grand Trunk Railway System 
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a “h N ° h 
Che Nightmare of 
> 
Peace 
Germans Fear After-War Conditions But 
Are Preparing to Fight Hard 
BD power the title, “The Nightmare of 
Peace,” Carl W. Ackerman, contributes to 
The Saturday Evening Post a remarkablk 


article on conditions in Germany and 





steps which the Germans are taking to har 





trade after the war He shows tf 


they are looking ith dread to the end of 





hostilities, knowing the serious conditions | 
which will immediately ensue. To meet these j 
conditions Dr. Helfferich has been appointed 


o ke charge of trade preparat 





t ta 
Ackerman writes: 
In writing about the period after the war, 
everything of course depends upon the out 
come iverything said about reconstruction 
must begin with an “if.” If the Allies win 
1e result may be expected. If Germany wins 
her outcome is probable. If there is a 
compromise who knows how it will come out? 
Though the German military leaders be- 
eve they can decisively : the Allies 











during 1918 it is signifi none of the 
German business, commercial or banking ir 
terests share this opinion The latter are 





contident that they will not be defeated and 
i 1@ nation will emerge from the wa 

strong as any other European power, but 
they are not counting upon or preparing for 














Teutonic victory the same way, it is 
true, they do not expect an Allied victory 
reason Doctor Helfferich and his co | y ) . ‘ 
are not making their plans on the y | t | N S | d 
DaSsis OF any other than a enna se peace our ro ) em 1S X O ve 
All of Germany’s economic schemes are found Because The Brunswrk Play Ul Record 
ipon the assumption that Germany and |} ae 


her opponents after the war will come to an 
lerstanding regarding all questions at issue 
ng the war, from the “freedom of the 
eas” to European boundaries 


N O LONGER is your choice of records restricted. This 
+ all-record phonograph opens the whole world of music 
Brunswick produces a superior tone due to the 





: , 1} " 
, P e > 20 d lamber, Dulit like a violin. 
We and good for Germany f there ound cha ; : ; c 
noth ne t ‘oak pe Res = id ‘but roa t Brunswick plays better, looks better and costs 
ria i 10 a) P e€ 18 ma t l { ny 
, AT > . ran ‘ht ¢ snow it. 
gin life anew! Well and good if the German you ough o know it 


people and the world are going to forgive 
ind forget! But about su 1 peaceful future 


one in the land of the enemy is dreaming 


Send for dlustrations TO-NIGHT 
Dept. M.M 








The Musical Merchandise Sales Company 

































Germany has reached the industrial max of 
the war Not only are economic « litior Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 
disquieting, but there are differences of opir 
r veloping with respect to the status of 
‘ en the military celebratior : 
isiness is disturbed because the lead- | 
I hat attitude the gover | 
nt The people are rest- | 
be r ver wage higher | 
+ es . iff. , g y d har | 
! is one mar of . Germany to-day ‘ 
divides Some want government owner a. ~h-eeg rewn living-.-cr even suppart e family t Parheps.very 
T nd government contro ifter the VAT | If you like to draw, be ane . tra ed Commercial iiustrater ~ war B a : 
Others want private contro nd no Hoher paid as much asa man wih the same ability. We aan ane enamel fitted 6 
: nt for the work. Wemen th ehly prepared earn $2: $75 a wee 3 more 
T ipe rv or ne pe p who } ve . ‘ « r work & ecneting e . 
} r rning from three to five do I day | 2 sac ~ met Ane pe 4° jors explains these opportur 
nmon laborer ire not ir 1 mood to | des--st ws how to start. You shovid ead it before deciding on your life 
ibmit to lower wages roa ‘ hange from Federal Schoo! of Commercial Designing, 5101 Warner Bidg..Minneapolis « 
nment contro: to private direction pro star aL 
Labor is more independent. To-day ee ee eee 


not such happy prospects for the 
o control the labor markets and 


r workmen from factory to factory, or 











Se ut Ge a ee Give Us a chance to prove to You that You can Make 
f The man with the Iron Cre 





when 


Money by working Our Plan 























discharged from army service, n 
f of more importance than before tl : " ’ } 
ss Be =e acme in before the Hundreds of men and women in Canada are making splendid salaries by working 
on of Belgium , , , " , ‘ 
: =e for us a few hours each day Why not learn all about it 
Last year the government was so ce , . oh ‘ 
g Pega 1 If your regular position isn’t producing enough money to take care of a few 
ibmarine campaign would stop the fight : . } MW « } ’ 
ete hates +} ‘ > added luxuries—our plan will fit in splendidly, giving you as much extra money 
I yve Christmas hat he Reichstag h A : " : 
‘ a } Pa as your spare time w l for The more time you devote to the plan the 
isied ‘ with the economic problems of : Tr. } 1 . > on 
t ¢ ¢ ° more money you can make To learn all about it—drop us a Post Card —back 
the ransition period and peace But the , ae : 1) ; } T) 1] + } + 
ibmarine failed. and now another remedy o you by return m ail will com ul particulars his will not = ite you 
; ; : 1 s 3% “Send r 1 rtic rs of ir mo aking pla 
must be found The crisis is approaching, in any way. Simply say, “Send m« part lars of yo noney-ma g plar 


ind because the Kaiser fears the outcome 
bax called Doctor Helfrich tq save the | || THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
nation s industrial face uring the war the ° A 

wegmuiahit talk tae waded at ad oe | 143 University Avenue . . TORONTO, ONTARIO 
tinies and those of its subjects. The devil's 
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wages have been high and so have the profits, the German Government, now that even the grain for Germany when peace is signed; 
but the nightmare of peace has come neutrals are prejudiced against the war lusts and, further, that similar organizations are 

Judging only from what Doctor Helfferich of the military party, the business men to be established throughout Central Europe 
and President Fabarius say the German busi- shout: “Give us freedom!” There is only one conclusion to be drawn 
ness men and manufacturers have had enough If we were to stop here and accept these from this, and that is that Germany as a 
of government regulation and imperial re- cries f Sone med aoe : : , pian te; t nd its representative 

lone “he - es for freedom and for peace we should  natior ntends to send its representatives 
strictions. Until the United States declared be deceived. Though it is loubtedly Helffer ae ia aieieaia i +} rrain n ¢ it ir 
war, and until the submarine failed, Germany —_jch's intentior “ . a ae > to eel bread te _recmmggead pan hy mages adios ag algal 
was ready to trust her life and future to the Gorn, ~ wellness lie mage: oy? ct. “dlp dle ponaa ing Saaeeg oo 
Hohenzollerns. But not to-day! In the brief rere Government ,is not planning an ‘rnment grain bureau to the retailers 
space of one year this reformation has taken ‘°COMOMICc attack when peace is signed, the Though there are outward appearances that 
place. During the war it was “United we official notices in the German newspapers be- r business men want “freedom of a 
stand, divided we fall.” To-day the slogan ‘T@y the real intention of the government n,” there is every evidence that the gover 
is: “United we collapge, individually we suc- Behind Helfferich’s barrage of talk the Im ment is planning to keep the control it | 
ceed,” The Hohenzollerns were all right to perial Government announces that it is to over business and commerce, over industry 
fight a war, but now that the world is against assume complete control of importing all and food 




















20% PAINT 
& VARNISHES. 














Dress For 
Your Home 


Cover the scars of wear and tear on walls and floors 
and furniture. 

A wall re-tinted—a floor varnished—a hell painted—a chair 
or dining room set re-staincd—the whole house made fresh and 
bright, spic and span, There are 


SPIC AND SPAN 
FINISHES 


every surface—for everything you want to “do over”. 


**NEU-TONE’’—the washable sanitary, soft tone 
Wall Finish, in pleasing tints. 

**WOOD-LAC’’ Stains make soft wood look like 
expensive Mahogany, Walnut, etc. 

*““MARBLE-ITE”? Floor Varnish—for hardwood 
floors. Won’t mar or turn white. 

“LIQUID WAX’’—for floors. Easily applied, Dries 
hard, Shines easily. 

*“SENOUR’S FLOCR PAINT’’—the hard-drying 
paint for the floor thatwccrs,and wears, and wears. 

**VARNOLEUM’? brightens up and protects Oil 
Cloth and Linoleum. 


These Finishes have proved their worth and wear and economy in a great 
many homes. We have handled them for years and can guarantee results. 


FRUIT JAR LABELS FREE—a handy book of them—printed in colors 
and ready gummed, given away. Write for them, 104 


Ghe MARTIN-SENOUR Go. 


GREENSHIELDS AVENUE, . . MONTREAL, 
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Columbia 


pry Ppatteries 




























To ring a bell, buzz a buzzer, runa 
truck or tractor, the simplest source of 
power is COLUMBIA Batteries. 


They’re so free from comptications, 
any boy can wire them up! 


And once the contact’s made, you 
needn't adjust them, or look at them, 
or think about them until the last 
spurt of energy is drained from the 
cells. 


To run a gas engine, to operate 
phones and signals, to light a lantern 
or set off a blast, use time-tried 
COLUMBIAS—the battery built with 
more than a quarter-century of ex- 
pert knowledge, by the biggest bat- 
tery works. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


charge 
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XDA MUSTERS HER MANHGOD 





\ 


INCE our gallant First Contingent sailed to join the “Old Contemptibles” 
in Flanders, Canada has answered every call for “more men”. Her 
latest and perhaps most timely response is the new “Selected Army” 

—men worthy to reinforce the Divisions that upset precedent and astonished 


military Europe. 


A few weeks in Khaki in touch with our 
seasoned battalions Overseas, and the men of 
this new army will develop into the same 
“Fighting Sons o’ Guns” of whom George 
Pattullo wrote admiringly in the Saturday 
Evening Post: 


“The Canadians at the Front shave every day. 
Let that sink in. Right up there in the trenchcs—ofien 
ankle deep in mud, sleeping in funk holes, each man 
cooking his own meals, fizhting lice and rats and 
Bosches, with everything combined to break down habits 
of cleanliness—they rigidly observe the rule for 
smooth faces and chins. Of all I saw, that 
hit me hardest, because it meant so much’’, 


The shaving equipment issued to your boy 
or your friend in our Canadian Army must be 
on aparwith his fighting equipment and clothing! 
Ask him, and from his answer judge how much 
he would appreciate a Gillette Safety Razor— 
the razor that has made good so emphatically 
that over a million have already been sold for 
troops from this side of the Atlantic. 


See that he has a real military razor set-— 
the Gillette Khaki Combination (No. 18), the 
Khaki Soft Roll (No. 19), or the new Canadian 
Service Set (No. 20). It’s a send-off worth 
while! 


Ask your Dealer to show you the new Gillette Military Sets! 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. of Canada, Limited 


Office and Factory—GILLETTE BLDG., MONTREAL. 31 
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p bet HOE tote Falk SORTS 


BackWhere the 
Big Ones Hide | 


T’S coming soon—Opening Day! 
| You'll be there, of course, up on 

the old fishing grounds that you 
know are good — cause you “dis- 
covered” them yourself. They are 
a long pull away from the boat 
landing, but you don’t care, for 
this year you are going right 
with an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & C4 NOE MOTOR 


You are through with oar work 
You are going to ride to those fish- 
ing grounds hereafter instead of 
working your way 

You know that an Evinrude lasts 
ten years, on an average—so that 
makes its cost-per-vacation mighty 
low. 


The Evinrude is better this year 


than ever A special method of 
balancing gives wonderfully 
smooth, vibrationless running 


Evinrude Magneto—-Built-In, Fly- 
wheel type, Automatic Reverse and 


new refinements for 1918 


} > dealer’ 
Write for catalog and cealers 


name 


EVINRUDE 

MOTOK 
COMPANY A 
825 Evinrude Block 


MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 











Over 90,000 sold 


Used by 25 
governments 
—_— 


wT 
| 







PETERBOROUGH CANOES 
SKIFFS, SAILING 
and 


MOTOR CRAFT 


Look for this TRADE MARK. It is on every 
genuine ‘“PETERBOROUGA”™ 
Send for Catalogue 
THE PETERBOROUGH CANOE COMPANY, LIMITED 
286 Water Street. Peterborough, Canada 
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| \ PERFECT" GES 
? EDLAR'S bneeeph A /\ 
SINGLE CAR TYPE 


HY rent space in a public garage— your money is 

expended and you have little to show forit. The 

same money, invested ina private garage adjacent to 
your house gives you greate r convenience, certain protec- 
tion for your car and, in the long run, costs infinitely less. 


The garage above illustrated is Pedlar’s ‘‘Perfect’’ Metal 
Clad Garage. It is made of sheet metal, pressed to 
resemble clap-boarding, on a staunch wooden framework. 
This wood framework is cut to fit exactly all sections, 
made to slip into place without a hitch. 

The whole garage—framework, siding, roofing. doors, windows and 
hardware comes to you all ready to put up. It can be erected 


by any handy man in a few hours. And it can just as easily be taken 
down and re-erected elsewhere 


We also manufacture Pedlar’s “Perfect” All-Metal Garages, for single 
cars, duplex, and multiple Garages 


Fireproof, W eather-tight, Roomy and Handsome in 1 appearance 
Low in cost Write for Garage Booklet “* 46M 


THE PEDLAR PEOPLE Limitepo 
(ESTABLISHED 1861) 
Executive Office and Factories: OSHAWA, ONT 


Branches at 





} Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


FORD STREAMLINE HOOD 
‘Covers Brass Radiator 
om SUQE Sees 


| WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
| 





























|The Burrowes Manufacturing Company 
| 611 King West . . TORONTO 
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Even our competitors have to admit that “DEAN” Canoes stand out above all 
others as the canoe of quality and efficiency. You cannot afford to take any 
chances of getting a poorly constructed canoe, so we would advise you to be 
sure and see the “DEAN” before buying any other make. Write us immediately 
for descriptive literature entitled, “Why Dean Canoes Have No Equal.” 
Send for complete catalogue of canoes, row boats, motor boats, outboard 
and inboard motors and accessories. 


Walter Dean Canoe and Boat Co., Dept. A, Foot of York Street, Toronto 
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My 


Motor Quality Fabrikoid — 
next to the best and most 
expensive grain leather—is 
the most satisfactory and 
economical material you can 
use for re-upholstering your 
ear. It is extremely hand- 
some in  appearance—soft 
and pliable—and exceedingly 
durable. It is waterproof 
and will not stain. It is used 
on a large proportion of cars 
built in Canada and_ the 
United States. 
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Does Your Car Need Re-Upholstering 
or a New Top? 


If vour car needs re-topping 
this Spring, specify Rayntite 
Top Material. It is light, 
weather-proof, stainless and 
Hexible. 





Rayntite is time- 
tested through use on thous- 
ands of cars. It is guaran- 
teed by DuPont Company 
and you ean accept It as 
scientifically and specifically 
designed to give long and 


satisfactory service. 





your car. 





Write for samples of Motor Quality Fabrikoid or Rayntite Top 
Material—or both—before placing your order for the refitting of 





Factory and Sales Office 








DuPont Fabrikoid Company 


New Toronto, Ont. 














VIYELLA 


REGISTERED 


FLANNEL | 


SPRING DESIGNS FOR 1918 


Colours! and Fancies! 


“Viyella” can be obtained at all leading retail stores. 


Plain 


Stripes! 


“Viye la” is specially adapted for Women’s Waists and Children’s 


School Dresses. 
‘Viyella’ Shirts and 


furnishers. 


Pyjamas are sold by the 


leading men’s 


Avoid Imitations 


‘Viyella” is stamped on the selvedge every 2% yards, 


DOES NOT 





SHRIN 
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“ . 
essing th 
Suppressing the 
Truth 
Continued from page 46. 
petents who nave bro ight us to our present 
extremely serious situation 
Are Canadians generally to be allowed auth 
oritative information that will cause them te 


give the necessary moral support that Sir 
Robert Borden ar d L oyd George net d to se 
cure other sapable eaders like the Geddes 
brothers, Northcliffe and Beaverbrook, who 


are urgently essential to ensure a complete 
victory? 

Or are they to be kept in darkness becausé 
of a few weak-minded, excitable editors, whi 
see things through dark spectacles, whose 
world is in their back-yard, whose inspiration 
is an occasional excursion to the servant’s 
hall; or because old party hacks in Cabinet 
jobs fail to recognize their own incapacity 
or because some big profiteers wish things te 
continue as they are? 

It may be said Lloyd George has full power 
but one of his most intimate friends writes 
that time and again he has had to give way 
on what he considered very vital points to his 
colleagues and a misinformed public opinion 
and in each case he has put himself on record 

This is the big problem before the people 
of Canada to-day. Colonel Maclean, through 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, the Financial Post and 
elsewhere, presented the views of the big 
strong, lusty, Canadians in the army and out 
of it who fear no foe, but who fight best when 
the odds against them are greatest, and who 
want the truth, the men of the Northern clime, 
the men who held the line when the poor, 
weak, Africans fled terror stricken before the 
first gas attack. There are Africans in Canada, 
in the press, as well as in the fence, who are 
frightened by the truth that they openly and 
by underhand channels appeal to the Censor 
to the Secretary of State, to somebody to do 
something, to arrest Colonel Maclean, sup- 
press the Financial Post and do everything 
necessary to keep the facts hidden. They mis- 
represent and deliberately lie in their desire 
to mislead 

They are the greatest friends Germany has 
had in this country When Colonel Maclean 
was pleading in the Financial Post in 1914 
for the immediate organization of a Canadian 
expeditionary force totaling 380,000 and argu- 
ing for conscription and saying our only hope 
lay in our navy being able to hold out long 
enough to enable the army to get ready for 
a five or six-year war, these ill-informed pro- 
phets quoted editorially Lord Emmett to show 
that there was no immediate necessity for 
bringing overseas forces, and the Toronto 
Telegram said, September 12th, 1914: “Let 
every Canadian be of good cheer. It is be 
coming more manifest every day that the 
great war will be one of months rather than 
of years, at least so far as the critical stage 
s concerned.” That same paper still further 
aided German prepaganda when it lulled its 
readers into inactivity by belittling Germar 


preparations and conditions, and as late as 
: 2 


ast year it edit ly presented with boister- 
us delight, as its very own, certain opinions 


and when we publish these as news, not as 


views, the editor wants us suppressed 

They are beginning to talk out in England 
igainst the mismanagement by the clique of 
ncompetent office holders Sir D ynald Mac- 
lean, described by Sir Robertson Nicol, in the 


Sritish Week ly, is “one of the ablest ar d most 
trusted of Liberal members,” said in the House 
of Commons the other day the nation will 
gladly give authority for the large number 
of additional men asked for if it is reasonably 


convinced they are going to be rightly used 


“That is the diffic ilty of the whole situation 

If we were dealing with malice we 
would know where we were, but we are deal- 
ing with colossal stupidity.” And Sir W. R 
Nicol, himself one of Lloyd George’s strong 
est supporters, knows perhaps better than 


most men how much the Prime Minister needs 
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= DeLuxe Rugs } = 
= = semen eed 
— TRADE MARK ‘REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. sea htt 
— FABRIC: PATENTED: JULY 18,1916 MN f= 
— ~~ O many guests have asked what makes my living room — 
= so cheerful-looking and so comfor.able. | tell them — 
— all that the secret lies onthe floor. Since we bought GRASS RUGS — 
po the CREX,DE LUXE Rug, the room seems so much brighter. 9? PRabe MAR 2 REG. U.%. PAT. O.F = 
a in the Regular and Herring- ; << 
_—-— CREX DE LUXE Rugs come in a wonderful range of beautiful patterns and bone weaves are equally dur- saalgiichion 
— color ideas, making it easy to select a rug to fit any decorative scheme. able, | adaptable and econo- Sem 
= CREX Rugs lie flat—are reversible— soft to the tread —-dirt and damp proof yon ol _— ‘eer ae re 
— need no beating—and are economical enough to use in any room—the year CREX Race i home go =f f— 
— round. flect good taste and a sense ff woman 
ae When buying—be sure you obtain the genuine. Make the sales- of refinement. * wane 
an man PROVE IT. Ask to see the name C-R-E-X woven in the — 
-_ edge of the side binding. If it isn’t here, it isn’t a CREX. - — — 
— Write to-day for handsomely il!us- — 
bom 66g? * att ” trated booklet and folder containing ——— 
pamaer sf It sa Practical War time Economy to Buy CREX reproductions in natural colors. aoe 
meee CREX CARPET COMPANY, - 212 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. = 
= —————— —SSSSana————S—SSaaaaaSSa—|= 
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EFORE the establish- 
ment of the Waltham 
Watch Company in 

1854, there was not a 
single factory in the world 
where a watch movement 
was made in its entirety. 


The plates were fashioned 
in one place, the wheels 
elsewhere, and so forth. 
All the parts thus made by 
disconnected and non-stand- 
ardized methods were finally 
assembled and cased somewhere 
else. 

But with the advent of the 
Waltham Watch Company a 


a ur 





Thin at no sacrifice 


Waltham Watch 


cueler Will Show 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
Montreal 






Colonial “‘A’’ 


of accuracy, 


THE WALTHAM WORKS, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


revolution in watch 
took place. 

One of the first results of this 
Company's establishment was 
to produce better watches at 
a lower 


making 


cost than were ever 
possible before. Watches 
ceased to be a luxury of the 


rich and became a convenience 
that all might possess. 
Throughout the past sixty 
years, every gold medal award- 
ed for watch merit has been 
awarded to Waltham. 

So that there is a meaning full 
of significance in the name 
* Waltham” for any person 
who desires the most depend- 
able timepiece that money can 
buy. 


You.’ 

















the moral support of Borden and Canada in 
his fight against Germany and powerful in- 
competent influences at home. 

Frank as we have been we refrain from 
quoting from his references to the rottenness 
of war conditions which lead him to say:-—- 

“If things go on as they are going on now 
there is no prospect of any favorable termina- 
tion of the war.” 

There is perhaps no better informed man, 
with his life-long experience in European 
politics and his thorough knowledge of the 
peoples, than Dr. Dillon, of the Daily Tele- 
graph, London. The latest product from his 
pen is a complete endorsation of the Financial 
Post’s policy since the war began. He writes 
in the latest Fortnightly Review: 

“Russia, in her Manchurian campaign, was 
much better off than Japan for men and muni- 
tions. Yet she also lost the war because she 
was wanting in those very essentials in which 
the Coalition is deficient to-day—in leaders 
and in organizing capacity. The Allied 
peoples have indeed the will to win, but their 
Governments have failed to translate that 
will into efficacious acts. Failure, however, is 
not always censurable, and the rulers of the 
Entente States-—-all men of integrity and 
patriotism—cannot fairly be blamed for their 
intellectual limitations. And if they are not 


only unacquainted with the master-facts of 
the problem, but are also unaware of their 
ignorance, they can hardly be condemned for 
neglecting to have recourse to those specialists 
who do know. It is their misfortune rather 
than their fault that they neither represent 
the present generation nor grasp its excep- 
tional needs, but are types and spokesmen of 
what I would term the Ritzonian period of 
civilization. 

“The Ritzonian is one of an intellectually 
and morally middle-class crowd who loves in- 
dolence and luxury, loathes system, shuns 
effort, feels an insolent contempt for merit 
and labor, and fancies himself fitted to under- 
take a task of any magnitude. In the political 
sphere Ritzonianism is pettifoggery, impro- 
visation, distrust of general principles, and 
negation of the law of casuality. It is a trait 
of the Ritzonian statesmen that they purvey 
flaccid purpose with stunted aims, which they 
seek to achieve by expedients and compro- 
mises. It was they who thought that in the 
ruthless struggle between intelligent organi- 
zation and haphazard improvisation the latter 
must win in accordance with the doctrine of 
muddling through. Of that struggle they 
adopted a narrow, rootless conception and 
shaped their fitful action congruously with 
that. They scorned to question the men con- 
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versant with the countries, peoples, and Goy 
ernments on whose behavior the success of oun 
undertakings depended, and when informa 
tion, advice, or warnings were volunteered, 
the authors were snubbed and their writings 
suppressed.” 

Turning to the United States we get further 
endorsement. A British officer, recently on 
duty there, who has been following the silly 
attacks on the Financial Post by some weak 
minded editors, has been good enough to send 
us from his files an editorial from the New 
York Tribune, an ultra-British newspaper, 
which endorses our policy in every particular, 
as follows: 

“What we need—what the whole country is 
coming to recognize we need—in the war 
council is men, if we may so phrase it, of the 
Cassatt and Carnegie and James J. Hill mould 
We would even go so far as to say men of 
the Harriman, J. P. Morgan and Marshal 
Field type-—men of a peculiar combination of 


imagination and daring, men of the seeing 
eye and the doing hand. In brief, men of 
organizing, co-ordinating and executive 


genius. 

“Can such men be found? Wil! the Presi- 
dent, without thought of political conse 
quences or party advantage, appoint suc} 
men? Can he work with them and througt 
them when they are found? We still believe 
that he can and we still believe that he will 

‘We believe it notwithstanding the angry 
manner in which he retorts even upon mer 
of his own party who presume to criticize the 
conduct of the war. 

“We believe it in spite of 
berlain’s experience. 

“We believe it because the alternative is 
fraught with such consequences that it might 
mean, in this fatal hour, a world disaster 

“One of America’s foremost newspapers 
a staunch supporter of the President, said 
tersely the other day: ‘Every business man 
every loyal American, ought to have over his 
desk a card bearing the words, “Germany is 
Winning This War’”.’ 

“This fact is coming home to the Americar 
consciousness. It is coming to the realizatior 
of Congress.” 

Finally let us quote Theodore Roosevelt 
who writes that in the United States since 
the war broke out “it has been incessantly ir 
sisted that it was unpatriotic under any con 
sideration to tell an unpleasant truth or tc 
point out a governmental shortcoming The 
result has not been happy. . Let us 
insist that the truth be told. The truth only 
harms weaklings. The American people 
the truth and can stand the truth.” 

If the people at home can stand the truth: 
if the people of the United States demand 
the truth and ask that the worst phases of 
the situation be presented to them every 
time they look up, then the spineless Cana 
dians who fear the truth ought to be classified. 
as Professor MacNaughton, of MeGill Univer 
sity, in a recent speech tersely said, as “mer 
of weak hearts and feeble guts,” and _ be 
interned before they infect others. 


Senator Cham 


wis? 


As our present war plans have not got us 
anywhere why not let us now try the plans 
advocated by men whose experience shows 
they are at ieast worth considering. We were 
brutal in our treatment of such men as Lord 
Shaughnessy and Sir Herbert Holt when they 
told us what was wrong, what would happer 
if we continued on our stupid ways. Cana- 
dians are beginning to think for themselves 
and they are now beginning to talk about the 
sane advice given by such men. 

In Canada our Premier has accomplished 
much, despite the load of incompetents a 
wrong political system compelled him to 
carry, and he has come through, extremely 
well, many delicate domestic situations, that 
his own party, much less the public, know 
nothing about. It is said he has been called 
to England to advise Lloyd George on plans 
for the further prosecution of the war. He 
will no doubt be asked as to Canadian opin- 
ion. If he will consult the men the Financial 
Post speaks for he will be told they desire the 
immediate calling in of the experts of the 
Empire, a reorganization, and then a fight to 
final victory with all Canada’s resources in 
men and money. And they have-more to lose 
than any other class in Canada. They are the 
leaders in this country—-the men who will 
have to organize the resources and provide 


the employment when the war ends. 
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Capital and Labor 


n connection with the cotton embargo 


Last week you published a letter from me 


will kindly grant me space this 


y for effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween the conflicting claims of i 


Before entering upon that subject I would 


Replying to my argument that this war had 


are rite after and aahate siaaameal 


letter advances 


statement that wars are the “result of capital- 


wholly maintained 
by and for any one class in the State, or that 


Again, my letter clearly showed that I was 


r of this country 
as the writer of the letter would seem 
, of the machinations of the ( i 


it was not, and i is not 





Not a w ir "ot aggression, " but 
The German nz ition 


» class which is ‘usuall 
embodied under the general term of “ 


I am asked if my suggestion is that “it is 


was the capitalist class 
in Germany who persuaded the military class 


answer his question. 


the time Germany 
sprung the war upon us, 


Mr. Hyndman wrote 


holding Germany 


in ‘the election ger etalon, 


were being crushed 





MAC 


time, and noticed the 
with great concern 
Government did not 


in Germany at the 

prevailing excitement 
Happily the German 
allow itself to be carried away by popular 
passion, but the danger lies in this that at 
some other occasion the Government might 
be unable to withstand the war clamor and 
be forced into war in order to save its exist- 
ence. The prejudice among the German 
masses against England has been artificially 
created. Happily a large proportion of 
the cultured ar nd business classes are friendly 
to the British nation.” I was in Berlin my- 
self at the cu ieniention of the Morocco crisis, 
and know how near we were to war at that 
time. 





But it is not my immediate purpose to de- 
fend war between nations, but to put in a 
plea for a peaceful issue out of all our in- 
dustrial afflictions. In the past it cannot be 

that all our ways have been ways of 
pleasantness, and all our paths have led to 
peace. We have been too prone to array our 
forces on the field of war. Would it not be 
a good thing for the nation—for employers 
and workers alike—if instead of perpetuat- 
ing industrial strife and thereby weakening 
our commercial supremacy, we were to turn 


said 


to the field of diplomacy ? 
In my last letter I spoke of the rights of 
Labor. There are also quite distinctive rights 


which belong to Capital. There has been too 
great a tendency among the workers to coun- 
tenance the ruthless violation of tr of 
peace; to regerd the settlement of a griev- 
ance as binding only upon the employer and 
leaving the worker free to ignore the pledge 
made on his behalf by his duly accredited 
trade union representative. Strikes and lock- 
outs are alike ite of war. They are 
ntially barbarous and inhuman expedients 
and the misery and suffering which follo 
in their train indiscriminately involve the 
innocent as well as the guilty section of the 
community who are held to be re 
for the disaster. 








a S 


ess 





\ 


sponsible 


The “sympathetic” strike is the latest form 
of tyranny, and the evils caused by this 
weapon of Labor, whilst ignoring 
principles upon which a _ sound 
collective bargain ing can be set 
profound feeling of suspicion a 











between employers and their workpeople, 
bring widespread distress to the class of 
people in the commu n least afford 
to suffer the depr this industrial 


manoeuver of war entails, and weaken our 
stability as a 
My contention is that without 
intervention the employers of the 
the one le and the w 
and to the gr ige of 
adiust their griev ithout 
antiquated and merciless met 
the evils of which are so apparent. We should 
demand that the wheels of the machinery of 
the Industriai Council might be made to re- 
volve when there is a danger of a serious 
breach between the principal parties of in- 
dustry. The workers in the cotton industry 
will know that I have long since advocated 
the establishment of a tribunal for dealing 
with deadlocks in labor disputes, and that in 
1911 tne Government, acting on my proposal, 
best me: to strengthen and 


decided that the 
improve the existing al machi nery for 
shortening industria disputes 


lirect State 
country on 
‘rkers on the other, 
both, could 
resorting to 
hods of force. 








inces 





and 


settling 


by which the 








general publie are adv ely 
affected was by the formation of an Arbitra 
tion Board. I do not close eyes to the 
fact that arbitration in the past has beer 
disappointing. The have d 
trusted it. They had that it too 





often proceeded on the principle of “He: ( 
I win; tails you lose.” On the other mh 
the employers distrusted it because of the 
growing repudiation by the workers of many 
of the settlements 

In the cotto nadustry ‘ taker i 
ead ir improving th reiatior between 
capital and labor The industry is highly 

| 


organized; the leaders of the trade unior 
are men possessing the highest qualifica 
work they 


tions 


for the have to do. Tht*the em 
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Diplomacy or War— Which P 





ployers have recognized and appre 


ciated. The workers’ interests have not suf 
fered in their and will not suffer ir 
the future provided they receive the cordial 
rank and file of the 
army of operatives. In the conference 
they have proved their ability in the past 
introduction of a court of arbitra 
not in any way lessen their influence 
or that of their unions. All I ask is that 

stead of paralyzing industry by having 
recourse to strikes and lockouts which bel 
to the age of barbarism we should bring al 
the wisdom possible to bear on our griev 
whether real or imagined, and thereby se- 
cure peace with honor. 


always 


hands, 





support of the vast 


room 





ong 


ances 


A remarkably good illustration of the way 
in which the employers’ and operatives’ re 
presentatives can work together for the 
general welfare of the industry is provided 
for us in the admirable way in which the 
Cotton Control Board has accomplished the 
most difficult task of steering the industry 
clear of the rocks which at one time threaten- 
wreck it. The employers alone could 
not have steered the ship of industry into 

fety. Nor could the operatives’ represen- 
tatives unassisted have supplied the ballast 
necessary to secure a passage. Em- 
ployers’ and operatives’ leaders combined have 
fought successfully against a turbulent sea 
of controversy, and relieved a terrible 
of anxiety by their statesmanlike 
grasp of essentials. When we c 
has been accomplished by the 


} }} . +} + 
Board it is idle to suggest that 


ed to 
sa 
safe 
period 
and 


nsider what 


Cotton Contro! 


conduct 


necessary 
to appeal to the strike and the lockout te 
¢ 


adjust any differences that may occur ir 


the future. 
But wherein lies the secret of the 
of the work of the 
It is surely to be 
arrangements were made by the 
Trade compulsorily to bring the 
the cotton industry—the federated 
non-federated firms—-the unionist 


success 
Board? 
found in the fact that 
Board of 
whole of 
and the 


and the 


Cotton Control 


non-unionist workers—into line. The im- 
ince of i was made manifest in the re 





he inquiry on industrial 
The newly-formed Industrial Council in 
agreem nt that Was 

employers and 


prov ded it 


agreements 
1912 
reached 
workers in 
any one industry, received the 
of three-quarters of the persons em- 
loyed in that indust should be held te 
be binding on the remaining quarter. If this 
advice had been acted upon when war broke 
out, many millions of money would have 
saved to the cotton industry 
mitted to have been the most 
industries. 








beer 
which is ad 
hardly hit of 
ill our 

If many years’ observation and reflectior 
entitle me to make a recommendation, it is 
that we should henceforth resolve voluntaril\ 
to abandon the wasteful and expensive 
methods of the past in the future conduc 
of our industrial affairs. We have to accept 
one of two alternatives—conciliation or 
alienation—a drawing together of 
of industry or to risk the 


the forces 
danger of a wider 


breach between them The latter would 
h r trade at one of the most critical times 








history e hands 
to-day trying per 


a pouecy 


Besides playing into t} 
who are 


manently to cripple us, such would 








mak dur organizations practically useless 
nd the increased competition which we w 
have to meet when our armies return from 
the field of action would find us unprepared t 
it, inasmuch as we would be engaged 
guer i yurselves. Con 
on, ¢ ) 1! pen u 
vy and happier era, and when once estab 
} ild not be d rte fi since 
ild eour ir stries gher, firmer 
10re cure 1 lastir ) becau the 
‘ \ h had for ) be roubling 
} nd conspiring to our ru had bee 
YY y + } 
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Continued from page 32. se 
tion factories and had refused. They § estclox is Big Ben's famil in the patented West i ut 
were being starved into submission. name. Westclox is aname sions acai ageless te 
We passed the Belgian camp on our an alarm clock is proud frict iW run on time aud ring « 
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camp behind the closely guarded bar- : ox a as why cks ha 
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“Poor devils,” said one of my chums to good all through as they look a . g Bes tin 
me one morning,” they are dying in there Wiis, Missin Cina’ 0 adios aeck: dates eemenian Te 
rather than make shells to be used against 
their own ireops. Last night I saw two Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
bodies carried out. They are being slowly Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pockes Ben— Aw bow vep-Mate—Bing 
2 999 


starved: 

Others had seen the same grim testi- 
mony to the thoroughness of German 
methods. That was the only news we 
ever got out of the Belgian camp—but it 
told an eloquent story of what was oc- 
curring within. 


M OST of us worked in the coal mines, 
4 but some were selected to look after 
the coke ovens. Their task was to load 
the coke, as it came out of the ovens, into 
cars or trucks to be carried away. Each 
man had to ijoad twenty tons a day. Close 
watch was kept. The hours were sup- 
posed to be from 6 in the morning until 
6 at night, but any unfortunates who 
had not completed their allotted work by 
“closing time had to keep at work right 
through until the full twenty tons had 
been loaded. Sometimes there would be 
a searcity of cars. It made no difference 
to the prisoners, however. They had to 
Wait until the cars came and then load the 
daily amount before they got off duty. 

It was terrible work. The heat from 
the coke ovens was intense and by the end 
of the day the men would be absolutely 
played out. They would return to the 
camp so thoroughly fatigued that not even 
the activities of the fleas, which infested 
all of us and which bred in our bunks 
by the million, could disturb their sleep. 

They were allowed every second Sun- 
day off. 

Sometimes the strain became so unbear- 
able that the coke makers would go on DOMINION EXPRESS 
strike and refuse to work. The method 
followed by the guards in such a case was 
perhaps the most callously brutal thing MONEY ORDERS 
in all my experience. The men would be 
forced to stand at attention immediately 
in front of the oven doors. The heat 
pouring out would be so intense that their If lost or stolen, your money refunded or a 
faces would become scorched and burned. new order issued free of charge 
They had to stand in this inferno sharply 
to attention. If a muscle sagged the butt 
end of a rifle or even the sharp point of a 
bayonet would bring the offender sharply 
up. 

Men would faint after a few minutes of 
this. The guards would sluice the reeum- ™ 
bent figures with buckets of water, drag 
the men to their feet and make them . 
stand in the most exposed positions of the A Gilson Weeder takes the Backache out 


line. Flesh and blood co ot st i : 
: ; d could not stand it Every stroke with a Gilson Weeder counts. Moving backwani and forward 
"1 1 


’ 4 ' bd 
long. Maniseal laughter would break of Gardening the double-ed ating steel blade cuts both ways under the surface 


e-edged, osci 
out, sharp cries of pain and frantic ap- ening the earth, No back-breaking chopping move 





















ds and 
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pre 7 ie . edged blade does the rest. Simple, easy, | ee 7 

Then back to work you go,” would be effective, it gets out all the weeds and | : 
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ne ultimatum of the guards. for absort ng warmth and moisture On 
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Work at the coke ovens soon reduced a U.S.A. you direct i 


man to a mere skeleton. It was the form 
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Why We Should Bathe 


Internally 


Adds Many Years to Average Life 


By R. W. Beal 


UCH been volumes 
have been written 
length the many 


civilized man has indulged in 


has 





i and 
describing at 

kinds of baths 

from time to 





time Every possible resource of the hu 
man mind has been brought into play to 
fashion new methods of bathing, but 


seem, the most impor- 
most beneficial of all 


strange as it may 
tant as well as the 








the “Internal Bath,” has been given 
little thought. The reason for this is prob 
ably due to the fact that few people seem 


tnat in- 
and 


to realize the tremendous 
ternal bathing plays in the 
maintaining of health. 


If you ask a 


part 1 
acquiring 
people to 


were to dozen 








defi an internal bath, you would have as 
many different definitions, and the prod- 
abil is that not one of them would be 
correc To avoid any misconception as to 





internal bath, let it be 
enema is no mors 
bill of fare is a 


what constitutes an 
said that a hot water 
an internal bath than a 
dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take 
the great mass of thinking people to wit- 
average post-mortem, the sights 
they would see and the s they would 
learn would prove o g benefit, 
and impress them so that fur- 
ther argument in favor bathing 
would be unnecessary to convince them 
Unfortunately, not possible 








ness an 





however it is 
to do this, profitable as such an experience 
would doubtless prove to be. There is, 
then, only one other way to get infor 
mation into their hands, and that is by 
acquainting them with such knowledge as 


this 








will enable them to appreciate the value 
of this long-sought-for health-producing 
necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little 


thing is necessary sometimes to 
their physical condition. Also they have 
almost no conception of how little care 
lessness, indifference or neglect can be the 
fundamental cause of the most virulent 
For instance, iversal dis 
order from which almost 
suffering, known as “const 
intoxication,” “auto-infection,” and a multi 
tude of other terms, is not only curable, 
but preventable, through tne 
practice of internal bathing 
How many 
functioning 


improve 


disease. 






uto 


consistent 





that normal 


and a 


people realize 
of the bowels 





intestinal tract make it impossible to be- 
come sick? “Man of to-day is only fifty 
per cent. efficient.” Reduced to simple 





English t) 
ing to do a man 


Ss means that most men are try- 
half 


s portion of work on ha 








1 man’s power This applies equally to 
women 

That it is impossible to continue to do 
this indefinitely must be apparent to all 
Nature never inte ed the delicate human 
organism to be operated on a hundred per 
cent. overload. A machine could not star 


1d not break down, and the body cer 
cannot do more than a machine 
s entirely too much unnecessary and 





) sickness in the world. 
many peop can you name, includ 
ing vourself, who ar ysically vigorous, 
healthy and strong? The number is ap 
pallingly small 
t is not a complex matter to keep ir 
condition, but it takes a little time, and 


strenuous days people have time 


Vention MacLean'’s Magazine—It 


o do everything else 








attainment of happiness, 
sential thing all, th: 
bodies their proper care 


Would you believe 
utes of time devoted 

make you he: 
tain your physical efficiency it 
Granting that such a simy procedure as 
this will do what is claimed for it 


bathing can 














not worth while to learn more abou 
which will ] 
Bathing w 
people of 


health and disease. 


accomplish this end? 


1 do th 


Internal 
do it for 





and it will 


and in conditions o 








ages 





People don’t seem to realize, strange to 





say, how important it is to keep the body 
free from accumulated body-waste (pois 
ons). Their doing so would prevent the 


of the poisonous 


absorption into the blood 
f and health would 


excretions of the body, 
be the inevitable result. 





If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your com 
plexions clean, your head keen, your blood 











pressure normal, yo nerves relaxed, and 
be able to joy t vigor of youth 
your declining years, practice inte ] 
bathing, and begin to-day 





Now that your attention h 








to the importance of internal 
may be that a number of questions w 


themselves to your mind You 
will probably want to know WHAT an 
Internal Bath is. Why people should take 
them, and the WAY to take them. 
and countless other questions are all an 
swered in a booklet entitled “The WHAT, 
THE WHY AND THE WAY OF INTERNAL 
BATHING,” written by Doctor Chas. A 


suggest 











Tyrrell, the inventor of the “J.B.L. Cas- 
cade,” whose life-long udy and research 
along this line make him the pre-eminent 
authority on subject. Not only has 








nternal bathing saved and prolonged Dr 
Tyrrell’s own life, but the lives of mult 

tudes of individuals have been equally 
spared and prolonged No other book has 
ever been written containing such a vast 
amount of practic: ] formation to the 
business man, the r and the house 


wife All that Ss necessary to secure this 
ryrrell at Room 242, 


book is to write to Dr : 
1] Toronto, mention | 


Street, ving 
MacLean’s Magazine 
immediately mailed to 
cost or obligation 


read this article in 
and same will be 
you free of all 
Perhaps you realize now, more than 
the truth of these statements, and if 














reacing of this article will result in a 
nroper appreciation on your part ot! tr 
value of internal bathing, it w hav 
served its purposes What you wa 
to do now to : \ irs oO; 
portunity for y ng more bou + 
et and your riting for this book will 
off doing tt but send for the book now, 
while the matter is fres n your mind 
“Procrastination tne t f of time 
thief is one who steal omething. Do 
low procrastination to cheat you out f 
your opportunity to get this valuable ir 
formation, which is free for the asking 
If you would be natural, be healthy It 
s unnatural to be sick Why be 
natural, when it is such a simple thing 


’ 19 
» be well 
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of punishment that they held over all of 
making. 


Continued from 


us-—a term at coK¢e 
I could go on, piling horror upon horror 
Perhaps what I have told will suffice, how 
ever, to show why that camp set back in 
the desolate coal mining country of West- 
phalia is called the Black Hole of Ger 
Perhaps also what I| have told 

will show how necessary it is to wage t 
war to a victorious conclusior A nation 
which will do the unspeakable things that 
I have must be beaten to its 
knees and taught that such crimes against 


Ged and man will no longer be tolerated 





many 





his 





witnessed 


The Magic Makers 


Continued from page 5 
on plugs and contacts while he 
MacTier with contemplative eyes. 

“As I get it,” he said 
the boss magic-maker for this outfit and 
it’s up to you I don’t know that I 
reckoned on anything just like this when 
I chartered the Siren, but seems to me 
now that it’s your job to fill this blamed 
tribe so full of juice that they’ll go 
crazy as the rest of us, and then we'll 
all break even. If this was Rintoul’s 
game, it just that his generator 
wore out pumping current into this pack 
of thieves, and then they turned on him 
So I reckon you'd better handle this 
contraption mighty carefully There’s 
just thing more,” he added, “that 
might help some. You can give about five 
times the shock if you make the people 
who are holding hands dip their fingers in 
water first. I tried that on some of the 
crew last year and it most lifted them off 
the deck.” 

Jock laughed grimly, 
this chill and smoky ~ 
been observed a curious scene which had 
the result of settling for all time any 
doubt that may have lurked in his mind 
as to the efficacy of this diminutive box 
with its twisted wires and | al 


regarded 


slowly, “you're 








means 


one 


} 


which in 
have 


after 


igi0oo might 





smooth meta 





night 
hours staring into 
for almost the very first time ir 
he wondered whether the burden he 
assumed was not too great for } 

He had a curious 
northward journey 
whatever area of 


the big man lay for 
the darkness, while, 
his life, 
had 
Ss powers 
that their 
was ended, and that 


this t} 


sensation 





mysterious land 











still lay unexplored, would remain so as 
far th s h 1s exped 

tior arms, | his deso 
atic support: 1 Nanook 
had seen to it that they were utterly 
weaponiess It appeared now t} it fron 
the er first the brown-faced hunter 
had had ir ¢ i mysterious aim, quick 
ened into ruthless on by the mag l 








powers so suallv revealed to hin 
that from the moment when these 
exhibited he } 1 forged t¢ and ir 
flexibly gratification of } 

! he litic whict 
vas to rescue Henry Rintoul was maroor 
ed in an unknown corner on the roof of 
the world rr nded hy those who 1 tn 
yield neither to pity nor persuasion. wi 
vere too strong te e! me, ar to whon 
the re-birth of thy nacr wh hh 1 once 

nazed the Was ¢ ently f tremendous 
nport. What escape was there, Jock 
emanded of himss f. while th it mari 
still lived? What escape. he grin wor 
fered, when it once more vanished. And 
ist as the horizon seemed darker thar 
ever there came faint to him. through 


the curving walls, the long drawn howl 
of a wolf. 

A moment later there was a shuffling 
it the mouth of the tunnel and Nanook 


lurched in. “You may hear strange things | 
to-night,” he said hurriedly, “and of | 


these I have come to tell you and also 


to say that you need have no fear if you | 
stay inside the igloo. But there is death | 


outside.” 


Into Jock’s mind shot the vision of the | 
mangled and feather-clad Husky whose | 


torn body they had found after just such 
a night as this. “It is the wolves?” he 
hazarded. 


¢ ey of the darkness came the noise 


of Nanook striking hard with his | 
flint against the fragment of steel, then | 





a steady stream of tiny red sparks which, 
directed on a pinch of tinder that lay 
beside the stone lamp, gradually wakened 
the latter into a glow. In another mo- 
ment the oily wick broke into a dull 
yellow flame under the steady blast of his 
round and puffing cheeks. Beside it the 
hunter loomed, an indistinct and shape- 
less mass. 

“They are not only wolves but evil 
spirits, for in them are the souls of the 
bad men who have died or been killed on 


Hudson Bay for many years. And lest | 
their souls run free over the whole of | 


the land the Great Spirit gathered them 
together and sent them to this island.” 
Nanook broke off, his eyes flashing, his 
lips compressed. 

“Go on,” said MacTier evenly. An 
amazing thought was stirring within 
him. 

“It is a strange thing to tell, but the 


tribe that lives here has seen, and there- | 
fore knows For many winters the | 
wolves ran wild and there was no war | 
between them and the Huskies, but not | 


long ago there was a man here in this 
very place who went mad, and, taking no 
arms with him, ran shouting into the 
North, and because his spirit was wild 
like their own, the wolves came to him 
and made him their master.” 

“Who was that man?” demanded Jock, 
interrupting suddenly. 

“T do not know, but only know that he 
was mad. Sometimes he has been seen 


a long way off and always the wolves | 


are with him. Him they obey like dogs 


that have been whipped. Together they | 


hunt and kill and together they eat, 
and it is death for the dog or the man 
that meets them when it is dark.” 


G ALTY BILL rolled over in his robes | 


and sat up straight. “Then why in | 


blazes don’t you kill him? Mean to tell 
me there’s a whole darned tribe held up 
by a few underfed wolves that travel 
with a fool?” 

Nanook shifted ever so slightly. “Per- 
haps to-night he will run through the 


village, and then if my friend likes to | 


take him and kill him he will get much | 
thanks, and it may be,” added the hun- 


ter with a touch of satire, “the wealth 
of five black foxskins. More than this I 
‘annot tell you, but it would be well that 
if you hear the madman hunting you 
stay inside.” 

And with that Nanook disappeared 
and behind him there remained silence 
till Salty Bill, after peering uncertainly 
nto the face of Sergeant MacTier, broke 
into a stream of oaths. “Mad!” he ex- 
claimed viciously. “Of course the wolves 
are mad, and the man that drives them, 
and you, too, MacTier, and myself, and 
Nanook, and the whole damned outfit. 
We’re all mad or we'd never be here. 
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And what’s more we'll stay here till we 
rot, or freeze to death.” 

But Sergeant MacTier had plunged in 
to profound contemplation. In the glim 
mering light of the oil lamp his eyes had 
turned to a cold steel grey. Bill looked 
at him wonderingly. However arduous 
or perilous circumstances might be, this 
man seemed invariably to be-able to bring 
to bear upon them some new phase of 
courage and resource. Presently the ser 
geant’s voice came in. 

“Bill,” he said with extreme delibera 
tion, “I’m thinking that we’re in the 
midd!e of a Chinese puzzle and the an 
swer to it may not be far off. 
to yon wolf that saved the day a little 
while ago. Where did he come from, 
why did he come? Man, man, but we’re 
on the edge of strange things.” 

“Seeing as I never kept no menagerie,” 
hazarded the skipper, “I ain’t much of 
an authority on the habits of wolves, 
tame, wild or mad, but I reckon he ain't 
no cross-tempered bachelor that picked 
this God-forsaken island to live on, 
and that where there’s one there’s more 


Cast back 








out 


stretched fort! 


BY just then MacTie1 
a mighty arm, and his fingers 


vise-like into the skipper’s shoulders, for 
in that instant there drifted again fron 
the wilderness a weird and heart-stilling 
This time it was one wolf 
but many. Strung along the horizon they 
seemed to catch up the wild defiant note 


and fling it other 


Sank 


r 


1 nasal 
souns not 


one to the along 
interminable line that grew 
nearer. Finally these individual how 
blended themselves into one mocking « 
cade that mounted to the very stars a 
set the whole night thrilling with a vague 
and suggestive horror. ] 


stead 


Over the cluster 
of igloos there spread a silence like deat} 
ry domes themselves appears 
to earth in preparatior 
ght Salty Bill turns 


while the ve 
to shrink closer 


for t 





purple in the e and sat stiffly, slow 
clasping and unclasping his knotted 
sinewy hands, w Jock, whose fa 





mmer than ever, blocked 
with boxes ar 


id become er 
the mouth of the tunnel 


bundles, and, squatting behind this bar 
ricade, extended his assive arms 


though 


} } 1) 
tween the rougn walis 


prepared to destrov bv mair 
itself he 
into the 


thrust 
that led 
darkness, 
Nearer and nearer swept that wild and 
] } till, through its insensaté 
e caught the baying of 
whose voices, hoarse 


velning chorus. 


ido could t 





ndividual wolves 





and deep-throated, rose er ng above the 








sweepir maelstr RB s time the 
vave | 1 iched tl outskirts of the 
clustered igloo nd, dividing itself into 
rivulets of gaunt ! eaping forms 
streamed round and enveloped each in 
lividual dome s the mouths of great 
rivers widen to encircle individual islets 
ere the reach the se; Closer it came 
till, through the two-foot snow wall, the 
captives « 1 almost catch the sound of 
panting bodies and the quick pad-pad of 
pointed feet. And just as the river mov 
ed on it encountered one lone sleigh dog 
that had failed to find shelter in time 
Instantly on its cringing carease there 
was piled a yapping mound In the st 

i 1 mingled and awful cry sounded 
more fier¢ , and there came sharply 
the vicious snap of long and locking jaws, 
the pitiable and muffled scream of terror, 
ind finally a dull snarling and ravening, 


as, for an instant, the deluge paused to 
satisfy the hunger of its grey battalion. 
But only for an instant this lasted, and 
on it swept, till, striking the shore line, 
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it swerved northward and tore headlong 
up the broad fringe of ice that lay flat 
and gleaming under a misty moon. Then, 
just as the chorus dwindled there was 
flung back to cowering village a 
shout of human laughter wild and thrill 


tne 


ng 
Jock felt the hair rise slowly on his 
ad i he moved over and 


l’s shoulder. “That's 
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1 for ght,” said the big man 
even, “but, God knows, it was bad 
enoug! Nanook be a liar, and I 
lon’t doubt that he Ss, genera ly speak 
! But he gave s the truth about 
this business, and it’s as well we were 
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rnificantly, “that the maric be very 
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The Tale of the Joy- 


ful Jane 


Continued from page 44. 


- 





gift to Corrie. I wish I could pull ina 
ring who'd cut him up piecemeal, hole 
after hole 

“Father, I think you’re horrid,” said 
Mary, who was not a bit interested in 
Mr. Corrie’s vices or virtues. And giving 
him a snappy little peck on the forehead 
she departed for the night. 


ITT. 


"T HE RE could be no doubt about it 
Corrie was a golfing Mi not aur, a war 
teer, a son of the horse-leech, a lean 

{i hungry Cassius, all rallied ‘thinly into 

ne. In a word he was an Argentomaniac, 


which seems a horrible accusation to hurl, 
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true. In the vulgar tongue, he 
was an incorrigible pot-hunter. He had 
urglar’s craving for plate Let a new = 
phy be presented to the club for con 
vetition and Corrie would regard it as ul) hill 
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suggest that he was ur popular at th 
oes not convey the proper impression. 
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Cco., LIMITED ibly to his daughter. “I saw him hit out 
real savagely with ¢ , mashie the other 

HANOVER, ONTARIO real savagely with a toy ish he t 
lay, and the ball went a full hundred fe 


DN but it seemed to tucker him out bad}; 
“Yes, you see,” said Mary. “He has 
to take care of his hands. And then he 


ways seeking for 





Lee 
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or ideas and inspirations 
1 might not think it, but he has always 
his profession in mind. He is like yo 
used to be, though not quite as ross 


when you were thinking out the Jane 
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always pondering things, and figuring 
out plans and improvements 

“When I went out to think, I didn’t take 


a girl with me,” he grunted 
“Perhaps you might have come or 
f you had,” she answered flip 






. - he retorted 
is and plans come into his mind 
\ S/ vhen he rambles over the course,” she 
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j ‘He is going to play real golf from now 
~ , 1 ; “'? 3 
Yj, % Ze : on,” she said. “I’ve told him that he 
‘ty / 4 
K | ought to A man’s got to be a mixer 


Who knows what it may lead to? He may 
be painting the portraits of most of the 
golf folks soon. He does not like Mr 
1697 Corrie either. Mr. Corrie drove into us 


when we were approaching the fifteenth 














green. We had only stopped a minute or 


two to rest. 


“The course isn’t a drawing room,” hs 
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owns the place. He'll think so still mors 
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little chance of making any. One of these 
days you'll be a pretty rich woman, if 
all goes right.” 


“Father!” And she rose from her 
chair. “If anybody else said such a thing 


I should say he was a Then she 
paused. 

““A what?” he asked rumblingly. 

“Just what you call that Mr. Corrie. I 
should say you were a — snob.” And 
with such undaughterly remark she left 
him to cogitate, flinging back to him a 
smile and a kiss at the door to neutralize 
the sting. 


IV. 

N the club room was the deepest gloom. 

The run of the draw had brought Cor- 
rie against the club’s likeliest men, and 
they had gone down like ninepins. Beat- 
son had experienced phenomenal luck. 
First he got a bye, then played the worst 
man in the competition, managing to 
foozle home a hole or so ahead, and then 
his third opponent scratched. The fourth 
round was a contest of dubs. Bob’s op- 
ponent could do nothing right while Bob 
himself was little better, but just good 
enough to win in a horrible encounter, and 
land into the final—the scrubbiest finalist 
the competition had ever known. Little 
wonder the club was in dark despair. 

A few of the more frivolous minded 
sought to give a sporting fillip to the occa- 
sion, and shoot a joy dart or two into 
spectral gloom. 

“Isn’t there a sporting soul in all this 
mob of undertakers?” enquired Stokes, a 
giddy young broker. “A hundred to 
twenty-five on Corrie.” 

“If you are really wanting spending 
money, why don’t you send the hat round 
nicely?”” grunted Marchbank, the club 
secretary. 

“Hundred to twenty then, old dear,” 
answered Stokes. “Come on, some of 
you. Show your sporting blood and give 
the lad a show of backing.” 

There was a grizzled old Scotsman, a 
visitor from a neighboring club, sitting in 
a corner. ilis name was MacDougall, and 
what he did not know about golf and golf- 
ing was not worth knowing. He looked 
up from his benedictine, and fixed Stokes 
with his glittering eye. 

“T’ll take that,” he said, to the general 
astonishment. MacDougall was rather 
notorious for his extreme carefulness. 
“We ought to encourage the lad. I’ve 
known him since he was a baby, and his 
people before him. Just a hundred to 
twenty, eh, Stokes?” 

“Double it, or more, 
five hundred to one 
Stokes. 

“I’m no plutocrat.” said MacDougall. 
“But make it double, two hundred to forty. 
There’s always a chance. Corrie might 
get lumbago or something like that. I 
win if Beatson gets the cup?” 

“That suits me,” 
as likely get 
mower out there. He only gets what no 
body wants him to get, and that’s not 
lumbago.”” They were an unfeeling lot 

Jordan gave MacDougall a lift back to 


if you like. Say 
hundred,” offered 





replied Stokes. 


“He’s 


to lumbago as that lawn 


town in his Jane He knew the old Scot, 
ind was suspicious. If the old man had 
broken out into philanthropy toward a 
stock broker, it was a conclusive sign of 


senile decay 

sporty little flutter, 
* said Jordan. 

Just an impulsive fancy,” replied Mac 
Dougall. Jordan knew that his compan 
ion was much given to impulsive 
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fancies in finance as a wheelbarrow is to 
amorousness. 

“But look at Bob’s pe rformance. 
such to make a man shiver,” said Tom 
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That is why physicians and nurses recommend it so highly; and “Rath r! Wouldn't miss it for worlds, 
why your mother and grandmother served it—as a food for the she answered. 4 

little ones, as a dessert for grown-ups. ~ 4 should think youd hate to see your 
siaugntered Dy Aa butcher like 


Corrie.” he s | 
: “You've got to stand by them, win or 
Bes lose.” she replied, with cheery sports 
. manship. 








eae 



















" : 9 
M ° you think Bob has a chance ne 
DE w 
A ith MILK sande 
“Golf's inny game,” she declared. 
And Junket is so good as to attract and delight even those who do : It. r M: os de a ¢ | . 
not care for milk. It can be made into a wide variety of dainty inion nner hy rire 

desserts, quickly, easily and economically Frozen, it makes an - Sao pace 
excellent ice cream lence The night was 
Serve Junket. See how the children enjoy it! Give them all they ne wouid take a 
want, as you would milk. ; breath of air. S putting on hat and 
Send 3c for Recipe Booklet and Samples (enough for 12 divhes) or I2¢ for coat, he strolled , to the se Ther 

full package of 10 Tablets. vas festive crow ra v 
Corrie was there Beatson at the b rd 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists t , putting uy inusu od 
meé Some of th ‘ ers were {Tt 
r. Hansen’s Canadian veainst him, and he was taking it all very 


Laboratory 


Dept. A. Toronto, Canada 





























“Nesnah”’ is et prepared with sugar and in war » 
4 flavors Mad a ffy Try a package—10c Ton saw Corrie’s t ht shut n ith 
open the least bit to smile 
} “T'll take the bunch,” replied Jordan 
There was a ro of laughter nd ap 
plause Young tson stopped as he 
was about to make a troke at | oked 
ver at Mar s father, frank pn i | 
Beth ; Seece: aie z His home lay in the same re is 
oa Jordan’s, so the y str along tog 
4 “That was a mig nice comp 
es : Mr. Jordan,” Bob s: I don’t want to 
A Breakfast Recipe J ee ee 
. ae give vou a sporting run for your ! ner 
Fora real appetizing breakfast try eet “Go to it. Bob,” said Jordar Lick 
; : Corrie and I'll . By Jupiter, I'll let 
S74) Fearman’s Star Brand Breakfast Bacon Aes Qigiwiw«“ ' 
See Its delicious, satisfying flavor arouses the dull 4p s Bob expressed utmost gratification, but 
7 appetite and pleases the most fastidious taste % 4 5 lid not fee %, ! upon to say that the 
Try this bacon for the hard-to-please men folk. {') < nee y Ww Peepers idvanced It do 
Fearman's Bacon is sugar cured. It is the von haga 0 tell everything, all at 
product of the choicest Canadian Hogs. = 
Ask your grocer for the appetizing Fearman's Star Brand r \ 


Breakfast Bacon 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


THE F. W. FEARMAN CO., LIMITED | W ITH all golfing, and some barbarian 

Carsda behind him Corrie drove 
off from the first tee, a long ball, straight 
down the middle of the course. Bob fol 
lowed on the same line. The stroke was 
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The Thrift Car 


THE This car is as beautiful, comfortable 
HE more people demand of them- as . 
sctves. the cance thew eulne 0 car and desirable as it is efficient and 
_ , thrifty. 
The more people demand of a car, the ; 

more they value the Overland. 


How much time are you losing? 


Ahhearanc 


Willvs-Overland, Limited 
Willvs-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Wagons 
Head Office and Works, West Toronto, Ontario 
S 


Branches: Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask 
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What @ Means to the Woman 
Who Loves Her Home. 


To her, “CANADA PAINT” means brightness, cleanliness 


and good cheer. She always associates C. P. with happiness, 
















because she is happiest in her home. Whether it’s the outside of 
the house to be painted—or the kitchen floor and walls—or the 
hardwood floors to be varnished—or the woodwork or furniture 
to be stained—she KNOWS that she will find exactly what she 
wants and the best, in the C.P, line of Paints, Stains and 
Varnishes, etc. So you see, C.P. means a lot to the woman 
who loves her home. 


DECORATIVE SERVICE FREE. Send for color schemes ' 
and suggestions for finishing any part of the exterior or interior 
of your building. 


“What, When and How To Paint”—the dictionary of 


successful painting—sent free to every woman who writes for it. 


THE CANADA PAINT CO. LIMITED, 
Mckers of the famous ‘‘ELEPHANT BRAND’’ White Lead. 

572 William Street, Montreal. 112 Sutherland Ave., Winnipeg. 
4 



















Big Spare- Time Money for YOU 


We want good, steady, reliable persons—resident representatives 
who would like to make $10.00 to $25.00 extra cash each month 
without in any way interfering with their present duties, 


It is easy, pleasant, profitable spare-time work—it does not require 
previous selling experience—we tell you how. 


Write for particulars. Just say on a postal card—‘Send me your 
proposition.” 


Ageney Division 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
143-153 University Avenue : - TORONTO, CAN. 
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the whippy, graceful sweep of the golfer 
who has learned his game in the classi 
schools oom stand, smooth swing, na 
tural follow through. Corrie, and others 
vy, Knew 





seeing the manner of the smit! 


there might be a 





n al Both 
ipproaches were plays essly, and 
with a couple of putts each they halved 
the hole Thereafter the vgaller ettl 
down to a real fight The dark horse was 
a goer, and knew tr t r t VI 
he’d learned then 


» next three holes were halved 








very stroke a fighting blow, nothir 
nothing given, nothing wasted 

ven there was a break in the monotony 
a long pu t e fifth ing Cort I 

lead 

At square the 
ame ua ! it 
ne T ng W na 
nit i@ss irefu 
nd p av self in tight 
hes by dash and brilliance that made 





>the more delightful of the two te 
Jordan was in the seventh heaver 

the more so as a new anxiety 
appeared on Corrie’s face now and aga n 
It was improbable that the faultless p iy 








ing could be maintained. One or the other 
would crack present Vy, and the advantage 
usually is with the steady, rather than the 
bril int man. At the eleventh, nout 
any warning at all, it seemed that the 
rack had come. A bit of bad luck ir 
the lie from t] 
tage, and 

terrier ) 

Bob fi 1! 

hazardous 


antagonist 
inutes the game had t | 
procession. With three down and five t 
play the match appeared to be as good as 
over. Jordan and Mary were in extreme 
gloom. Stokes chaffed MacDoug: 
the bet. 
“Guess it’s my lucky day,” he said with 
laugh. ; 
“The game’s not finished till the wir 
ning stroke goes down,” replied the Scot 
“Rotter cK at tn s stage of the 


‘onceded Stokes. 





] about 


rame 
“So long as vour n keeps his courage 
up, there’s nothing to be afraid of,”” re 
plied MacDougall. “I remember Johnny 
Ball being the wrong side of Dormy Five 
and winning all five in a row, and ther 


the decider for good measure.” 


HERE was a water haz wt it the 


re ager Corrie, with be oca 
knowl , pl ayed x nae oar i to the right 
Beatson went neck or nothing for the 
green beyond, a glorious long ball. It 
Ss ned to be clearing the obstacle. and 
t 


then a gust of wind caught it, beat it 
down, and it fell with an ominous splash 





nto the pond. And there it floated, a 
tantalizing white speck on the water 
Playing the odd, Corrie reached the rreen 


Beatson under ground rules was entitled 
to drop behind and lose a stroke He 
stood a moment on the edge of the pond 
considering, ther cted ; hort-face i 
stubby kir { of r blick-mashie and waded 
nto the pond, amid the uproarious shouts 
of the mob who loved sporting chances 
MacDoug ill appeare 1 to be nan ecstacy 

1 stood rubing his hands. 

“Just wh: dy Tait did at Prest 
wick in ’99,” he said 

There was a splash and a jet of water 
shot forward, concealing the ball for the 





moment. Then it was seen pitching near 
the green and running toward the pin. 
The recovery put Corrie off his game. 
He tried to run down a long one, and 
missed, Beatson getting back a hole. The 
fifteenth was a short one, necessitating < 
mashie pitch over sandy waste on to a 
fast, sloping green. Bob pitched per- 
fectly, just clearing the sand, and run 
yn with a spiral cut motion that pull 
ip near the flag. Corrie was clearly 





yus, and overpitched. The ball struck the 

hard, fast green, and bounded away fifty 
iras 

One up and three to play Anybody’s 

e still. By careful play Corrie man- 


red to snatch a half at the sixteenth. 
f 
t 


rhe seventeenth was the hardest hole to 
n back on the whole course, being an 
v three Both drives were good. Then 


» white feather. Instead 
ig hi hie and pitching over a 
iit of rough, he tried to run through with 
the putter. The ball hopped hither and 
thither among the little hummocks and 
stopped short of the green. 


Duffer’s golf,” grunted MacDougall. 





B EATSON went to his mashie, curved 
a dainty little chip over the rough, 
i sailed up sweetly to the very edge of 
the hole. Corrie tried to run down, but 
failed wretchedly. l 
te am. 

The last hole was the hardest of the 
nks. There was a high hummocky hill 
to be negotiated, covered with thick 
bramble and fern. Beyond this was a 
grassv plateau, thirty yards or so wide, 
affording an excellent lie for an approach 
shot to the green. Both men reached the 
spot safely with irons. There was left a 
hundred-vard shot to a green with a fast, 
tricky, sloping face 


Playing the odd, Corrie got there, and 





square and one 


stuck on the edge of the rough. Beatson 
pitched up a shot that dropped on the 
‘im of the green and stopped on the upper 
edge of it Corrie played timorously, 


) 


leaving hiraself a long putt. He hung a 
long time over the stroke. The ball 
travelled past the hole and then flukily 
trickled back and dropped in. Bob nad a 
twelve-foot putt for the hole and match, or 
he might piay for a half and safety. He 
chose the big risk, and gave his ball a 
hance. Straight for the cup it ran. It 
never looked like missing, and dropped 
into the tin with a decision that seemed to 
be the reward of plucky, decided play. 





vi 


HE club house was crowded. Pro- | 


bably that accounted for the fact that 


Mr. Jordan was not able to find his daugh- | 
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The Superb “Muscles” 
of a Hand-Built Tire 


Think of a Marathon Tire in the same terms as you we uld of 
a Marathon runner or other trained athlete—built for speed 
and endurance, with superb muscles and no superfluous 
bulk—the “muscles” in the case of a Marathon tire being 
the laver or ivel of tested fabric and pure rubher. built 
up by skilful hands 


For the motorist who prefers -ervice Ww adjusunents—t 


whom economy is not solely a matter of first cost—who has 
vet failed to find a favorite among tires, we unreserved] 
recommend Marathons Try one, and reserve 


udgment! 


Angle Tires are adjusted on the 
basis of 5.000 miles. 


Runner Tires are adjusted on the 
basis of 3.500 miles. 


Plain Treads are adjusted on the 
basis of 3,500 miles. 


Use Marathon Laminated Tubes— 
Grey or Red. 


Sold At All Garages 











Made by 
The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Limited 
ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


Toronto Office: 608 Yonge Street 
American Plant at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 








ter after the tumult had died down some- | 
what. Daughters are difficult that way | 


very often. Then by an odd coincidence 
he found that young Beatson was miss- 
ng. It might be modesty on the victor’s 
part, but Jordan doubted. He hopped 
happily into his Jane. It had been a per- 
fectly corking day. He was five hundred 
to the good. Corrie looked fearfully glum, 
is if he had been cruelly robbed of his 
property. Beatson was, after all, a regu- 
ar kind of lad, even a bit more than that 

game as a pebble and not a dab of yel 
low in him. It was an awful pity he did 
nothing in an earning capacity but paint. 
There was no chance for him in Carsdale. 
If the folks there wanted to stick their 
pictures on the walls in gilt frames, they 
sent a photograph to an “enlarger” and 
he did his worst. Then they hung the 
atrocity over the antimacassar in the par 





ra 
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Boys— 


that business experience which comes only by contact with men 


} 


card will bring full particulars to any boy or his parents. 
tgency Diwissor 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 
143-153 University Avenue, . Toronto, Ontario 





Bovs all over the country are earning lots of money and are acquiring 
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Pushing the Production 


66 OR the love of Mike, there goes 
that darned main shaft again.” So 
spoke Wallis, superintendent of the 

Sterling Munition Works, to his fore- 

man. “It’s not enough that I get held up 

with bad varnish and rough boring and 
have to close down for four days, but 
something else has got to come along to 
improve matters. I suppose this means 
sending the gang home to-day, as well as 
laying off the night shift. What the 
deuce is the matter with that shaft any 
way; that’s the fourth time it has broken 
n the same place during the month 

What’ll we do?” 

“Well,” said the foreman, “I hate to 
send the gang home, they have lost too 
much time altogether lately, and they’re 
beginning to get sick of it Wait a 
moment, let’s have a talk to that new 
millwright who came in yesterday. Hey, 
George, come here. What about this 
shaft? How soon can you fix it? When 
can we start running; to-morrow, I sup- 


pos 





o-morrow? Why to-morrow? I'll 
have you running inside of an hour. 
Don't let those men go home,” said 
George. 

wait a minute,” said the foreman, 
“that can’t be fixed in an hour, that con 
founded shaft is all out of alingnment 
and will have to be taken down. We 
might as well do it right this time. Come 
on, get busy.” 

“All right,” said the millwright. “I'll 
get busy, but I still tell you I can get you 
running inside of an hour, alignment or 
no alignment.” 

“Well, you’ve got to show us,” said the 
superintendent and foreman together. “If 
you can do that, you’re some millwright, 
and a valuable acquisition to our staff.” 

“Sure I will show you. Let me have 
your chauffeur and car for about twenty 
minutes. I want to run down to Darling 
Brothers, Limited, in Prince St. They 
manufacture the Clark Flexible Coupling 
I’ve used them before. They are the very 
thing, either for an emergency or every- 
day use. You see, the Clark Flexible 
Coupling is a strong, simple and compact 
device consisting of two sprocket cut 
flanges held flexibly together by a roller 
chain. This allows automatic adjustment 
to all positions of alignment, and gives 
perfect flexibility at all times and in all 
directions. So you see, Mr. Wallis, this is 
just the thing we want, and I am sure the 
shaft will never break again—at least, not 
in the same place. What do you say, 
shall I get one?” 

“Sure, get one,” said Wallis. “And if it 
does what you say it will, I’ll give you a 
good cigar and maybe something 
Hurry now and get back.” 

The coupling was installed, and about 
a month later the superintendent called 
the millwright into the former's office 
where the following conversation took 
place. 

Said the superintendent: “Well, George, 
I see your ‘Clark Coupling’ is running to 
form as you predicted, and I want to take 
this opportunity of telling you that its 
installation was the means of our living 
up to our promise on delivery, to say 
nothing of our prestige. How much 
an hour are you getting, George?” Said 
George. “I’m getting 45c., sir.” “No,” 
said the superintendent, “you’ve made a 
mistake. You mean you were getting 45c., 
you are now getting 50c., and incidentally 
you will be known as the “foreman” mill- 





else. 
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Continue to suggest along the 
never knows, eh, 


wright. 
lines, and—one 


2”__ A dvt. 


same 





Georg 


The Tale of the Joy- 


ful Jane 


Continued fron page si 


lor, a perpetual penance to their off 
spring. It was an awful pity that al 
Bob’s punch and pep would | ’ 
spotty cows and sporty ladies. He knew 
there were pictures that sold for thou 
sands and even hundreds of thousands, 
but the artist had to be dead a few cer 
turies before his market 
was an inconvenient kind of arrangement, 
and of no value whatever in ar 
with butcher, baker, or candlestick-n 
Still, he’d keep his word. Bob should 
paint Mary’s portrait. If it wasn’t too 


bad, he might take Mrs. Jordan next, and, 


ke Wasted on 





boomed, which 


argument 


iker. 





f the worst came to the worst by 
Jehoshaphat! no one should say he skulked 
he'd climb the altar of sacrifice himself, 


and be painted. 

He was sorry to have missed Bob, for 
he had meant to take him home to dinner. 
He drove in at the back gate of his home, 
put the car into the 


+h 


garage, and entered 
e house by the kitchen door. He went 
into the dinir The windows were 
open leading th i. Outside 
stood Mary and Bob in very earnest con 
versation. Just as Jordan w: 

cough discreetly and retire tunefully, 
heard Bob giving certain 

automobiles He had no 
whatever about listening. 


r room 





yr to ¢ 





e verand 





s about to 
he 
opinions on 


compunction 





The young cub was actually pulling the 
Joyful Jane to bits. It was a wonder 
ful success, Bob was admitting, had a 
ripping good engine, stood up to its work 
man fashion, but, from the artistic point 
of view, was rather appalling. It was 
rural, bucolic, Carsdaley. Jordan 
ened, aghast at the presumption, 
two talked of streamline 
color, finish, 


ionger. 











, Shape, yle, 
until he could stand it no 
He stepped through the window, 
and Bob rose politely from his chair to 
greet him. 

“T must be off,” he said. 
in for a minute.’ 

“IT hunted high and low for you at the 
club to ask you to dinner,” explained 
Jordan. “We'd like you to stay. Neve 
mind about dressing. We are plain folks.” 

Mary looked demurely grateful, and 
went indoors to help her mother with the 
preparations. 

“Well, it has been a great day,” said 
Mr. Jordan, dropping into a chair. “I’m 
just tickled to death you trimmed Corrie, 
and trimmed him at his best. He’s been 
cock of the walk too long. But, I say, 
what’s that I heard you saying about my 
car?” 

“You don’t mean that you heard me? 
asked Bob. “It must have sounded aw 
fully rotten form, from your guest, too.” 

“Never mind about that,” said Jordan. 
“The public is a pretty fair judge of 
cars, and I’ve sold a tidy bunch of thou 


sands of them.” 


“T just stepped 








“Yes, it’s a good car, in parts, 
Bob. “The pity is that it 
such a lot better. 
is all right, but 


replied 
ought to be 
The engineering part 
when you come to the 
artistic part, it falls down badly.” 
“A thousand’s the price,” said Jordan. 
“No more, no less.” 
“T think the improvement would cost 
no more,” answered Bob. “Ugliness is 
more expensive than beauty. In an ama 


ntion MacLean's Magazine It will identify y 
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I have thought a lo 
ibout car styles and appearance.’ And 


teurish sort of way 


a learned disset 


s that made Jor 


he launched 





tation about 
h kid knew some 
s d golf. 
dea.” continued Bob, “is to 





the b itv of the Db q 
rf the echanis ) 
satistie the renera 

nad splashy ind w 











ee ae t w 
vant ft turn out i } ) the 
sound ! t tist t t can be 
} Jor t ea 

You bet it is inswered To Look 
here, Bob, why don’t vou sketch your idea 

notions as to reiect better one nd 

Exactly,” said Bob. ta ng out a pocket 
sketch book and turning ‘ts pages till he 
came to sketch of th Jovfu J but 
1 more joyful one than Jordan had ever 
lreamed In comparison with its Ace 
nd beauty, Jordan’s car looked ke ar 
express wagon engine 1 

“But the cost of it!” ex med T 

“Tt ought not to costa lollar more than 
the present car.” replied Bob There is 
no more material used It means pract 
callv the y but put to artist 
purpose ; ive ttle lecture or 
the line of s applied to cars, de 
( ative nies of color, eye 
charming rir There t was 
on paper, a thing of beauty nd a Joy, 
f not for ever, at least as long as a car 
ought to be a y from the manufac 
turer’s standpoint 

“It’s a peact mitted Jor i! Are 
you very busy, Bob?’ 








“Too busy to take t} irtist le 
is a business proposition?’ 
‘I don’t think so,” a 1 Beatsor 
e got my way to make.” 
“Consuitir ners iob NV lid not 


} 
“Not a bit. The end of all art is to be 


of its 





nract i } s the outcome 
lealism.” orated Bob “Besides when a 


iG i i 
man thinks of getting married, he has to 
1 . : ; 

“Mart ed, eh!” Sal 1 Jordan. 


“Not vet, of course, ex 


“T’'ve got to make something 


ained Bob 


or a wife to 








ve on. I was coming over some evening 
to have a little talk with you, Mr. Jordan, 
about some plans Mary and I have in 
mind.” 

“Come to dinner, please!” said Mary, 
peeping out at the window. Jordan 
looked to her A very artis 
¢ liga inged itself on her 
pretty he turned to look at 
Bob : 

wp i about the plans Mary 
and you | iming after dinner,” 
he sa ‘na great day, son,a 
miz} Come in, and make 


yourself at home.” And he pinched Mary’s 


pirtk cheek 





In I 

ti /, at » that th 

' of fan F ud ed * 
f hter y that ' Lord 
vho da hb the f 1 wanted by 
mahi ; ; Th * d 
hort 8 ial the 
‘ J t nasty thing 

I 
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Labor Will Unmask 
the Kaiser 


Continued from page 1] 


ration of coal mines 


ver the ope If the 
rops are poor for 1918 and the cost of 
living continues to mount, we cannot 


ifford to have the 
labor. We shall 
all forms of the 


cost of livi 


SIMPLy have 


ng press on 
to take over 


of food and 


distribution 


give the consumer his supplies at the low 
est figure possible, and give the pro- 
jucer the highest prices possible in order 
to stimulate production. Hit and miss 
methods are gone for ever Whether we 
like it or not, Government transportation 
and distribution will be universal by 
1918.” j 

This is the true significance of the Gov 


ernment’s first step towards the socializ- 
ng 4 hp distri but on; and though the 
terrib ld forced the step to avert want 
ind ob, the war was forcing the step 


six months before the drop of the mercury. 
I am not a socialist; but I confess I am 
only one of millions of non-socialists who 
the step. We must either in 
and increase yet wages to 
the increased cost of liv and 
the cost of living to 
inc oa ised cost of wages, till our 

which it did in the 
there was not coal in New 
10spitals for another twenty 


weicome 
rease again 
cover 


then 


ng, 
See increase 
cover tne 
pyran d 
ase of 


York for the } 


coll apses 


coal 








four hours—we mi either see our pyra-! 
mid lapse or change our system; and 
the t kine over of rail and mine and food 
distribution is the beginning of the change 
in the system. It is fighting fire with fire, 
and defeating Bolsheviki doctrines by an 


cipating demands with 


ction. 
To quote the 


the 


government 


vice-president of one of 
great shipyards: “The flag has 
dropped. The race is on. be 
tween autocracy and 
and free the 
can workman 
Can we 


The race 
democracy, slavery 
between the Ameri 
the German submarine. 
bridge to victory fast 

enough? Can we save the freedom of the| 
world?’ } 
No con d l 


undermine 


lom, race 


and 


build the 


tion will be tolerated that will| 
foment strikes; for| 
ultimate the winning of| 
the war is going to depend on American] 
and American locking | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


labor, or 


inalysis, 


In its 


labor; labor is 
hands not only wi Russian red 
but with the German sts in an in- 
ternational brotherhood. The war has 
ady passed into the hands of labor; 
and it dooks as if kid-glove diplomacy 
were also passing into the hands of the 
same great brotherhood. Because I set 
these things down as a narrative of pass- 
ing facts, I have nor pro 
phecies to offer. of the 
Russiar doctrine; but that is going 
t remedy before many 
passed. Six months} 
from hunger will send} 


field and plow; and I do} 
| 


s 
l 


) 
sociall 


no opinions 
I see the danger 
red 
Oo preach its 
summer moons have 
of belts reefed in 
Russia back to 


not belie 


own 


ve we are going to repeat those | 
urid follies, though the propaganda is| 
still strong among us. Also, if an inter- | 


national brotherhood of labor cracks the| 
foundations beneath the Hohenzollern | 
throne, 1 do not believe that brotherhood 
of labor will ever again consent to inter- 





national wars; and I should like to take| 
my hat off and wave it in the face of a| 
hope rising like the dawn 
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A WIN THE WAR 
VACATION 


the last 


closing of 
bankers 


MMEDIATELY after the 
Loan drive, hundreds of broke 
men packed their grips and took to the 
etc., for a vacation extending from one 


big Liberty 


rs and busine 


I 


golf 
lo a 


near-by resorts, 
courses, week 
month. 


s not pay a man to 
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Take vour f ly with you so that in their company y« 
renew ur Ith and vigor for the strenuous days that 
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the time. You need fresh scenes, new inspirations. The fore 
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Is your bank account increasing > 


| You can make “It Grow” from your spare time. Spare-time efforts have made 
hundreds of dollars for MacLean Representatives To-day there are in Canada, 
men and women, who find that our proposition worked for an hour or two daily 
provides for many of the added luxuries of life. You supply us the time, we'll 
supply you the money. Write for full particulars. 
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Hand It Out To Them 
as They Pass—— 


Or better, send them half a dozen bars of this nour- 
ishing chocolate. There is many a brave fellow hungry to- 
day in the trenches, who will appreciate this highly concen- 
trated food more than anything else. _ Positively the finest 
eating chocoiate made, Sc. and 25c. sizes. 
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struggles and by their sufferings Adversity 
is a most excellent teacher The Prussiar 
national character had been immensely 
strengthened by the terrible sufferings er 

dured between 1806 and 1813. Iron is tried 





and steeled by fire and nations by their 


sufferings. The experiences of that period have 
not only created the determination and 
will to victory of Prusso-Germany, but 
have aroused among the people that ur 
hatred of Fr ince wh cn Was mar 

1870 and in the present war rt 
hatred was caused probably no 
lefeat, 1 il hun ( nd er 
Y y 1ick fter a ra v bu ( } 

lu but by the tyranny wit} 

I h armie ruled Pr 1 dur 
ears and by the enormous and exhaustive 
extortions which they practised Gern 
has, with incredible shortsightedness, applied 


the regime under which she suffered from 1806 


1813, not merely to Belgium and France, 





but to all the countries with which she is at 

Var She has tl y steeled the character 

ind determinat ‘2: her enemies and has 

sown a seed of hatred which will last for many 
1 nd perhaps for centuries 


One-man government established Prussia’s 
greatness and one-man government brought 
] I 


ibout her downfa! Frederick W im Il 





inlike his father, was only dull, weak and 

\ but 1 viciou rt yple remained 
loval to him and deplored his misfortunes 
They sidered that Napoleon, not he, had 
been aggressor Had Frederick William 
Ili. possessed the character of } father, or 


had the war with France been caused by crim 
nal recklessness on his part, they might have 
risen against him and driven him out of th 
country In 1806 Prussia easily forgave 


Frederick William III. for the nationa 


aster which was caused or by weakness and 
ick of igment on the par f the King 
W he Germans and the Prussians as « y 
forgive William II. if the war should end 
in Germany's downfall, and if th peop! 
should find out that it was brought about by 
the Emperor’s reckless? Prussia’s outworn 
nstitutions were modernized in consequence 
rf Jer and Auerst Defea d to the 

era ig of n Government and 





r i 

national ir utions A defeat in the 
present war should have similar consequences 
} i democratize Germany and might 
make 1 republic 
Prusso-Germany has waxed great at Aus 
tria’s expens For 1 
*ntly pursued a policy hosti 
The present war may result in 








centuries she } per 








appearance as an independent 





Wual Monarchy may be ssal, 
unless, indeed, the ike a 
separate peace with iting 
that for the Slavonic, Itali inian 
territories, which they Se 









DO vy made to President Wilson i } 

be given Silesia and the South Germa 

is compensatior Silesia was Austr 

1740, and the South German States followed 


Austria's lead until 1866. If war should bring 
ibout such a rearrangement, Austria might 
ynce more become the predominant power in 
Germany and Prussia would ! i 
has won during centuries. The Emperor Karl 
of Austria may conceivably revenge himself 
upon Frederick William I. and Frederick the 
Great 
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Knitting Record Broken 

In the February issue of MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE attention was drawn to the re- 
markable record of Mrs. Linton, of Mit 
chell, Ont., who, since the war began, has 
knitted 523 pairs of socks. We have since 
heard of the still more marvellous achieve- 
ment of Mrs. M. C. Reynolds, of Gode- 
rich, Ont., who, from February 1st, 1915, 
to February Ist, 1918, has knitted 648 
pairs of socks for the Red Cross and is 
still knitting as vigorously as ever. Not- 
withstanding the fact that she is in her 
82nd year and totally blind this wonder- 
ful old lady knits her socks without any 
assistance, even in the matter of turning 
the heel—a feat by no means easy to ac- 
complish at the best of times 
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Virginia. 2 












Train Service as far South as Old 
Point Comfort was never better! 
scence manieen idan Gite & amen aene sine eaneeaeee tne ee 
of France or at other Mediterranean resorts, the imatic conditions being 


practy ally the same 


“Here are Comfort, Health, Diversion and Ideal Climatic Conditions 
Every uropear ‘CURE” treatment available 

An Interesting Sporty, Convenient, Eighteen-Hole Golf Course, Grass Put 

ting Greens and Attractive Club House. You may safely 

count on Golf every day in the year. 





Interesting, Illustrated Book- [ 
lets may be had at Maclean's 






Travel Bureau, all Tourist 
Bureaus and Transportation 


Offices, or by addressing 


Geo. F. Adams 


Manager An Aeroplane map of this Golf 
Course the first of its kind ever 
FORTRESS MONROE, VA. published in America will be 


sent on request. 








BEAUTIFUL ENOUGH for Your Drawing Room = 
DURABLE ENOUGH for Your Front Door 
ECONOMICAL ENOUGH for Any Job Worth Doing 
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Outside or inside there is a Jamieson Paint for every pur for 
every job that demands good looks, hard service and last finish 
For any part of any building that is made trimmed with wood, 
the great beautifiers the strong protector are 
JAMIESON’S 
Paints and Varnishes 

e qualit f Jamieson’s is such that nyone can apply it with ex- 

cellent results Ready for use Ask your dealer 





R. C. JAMIESON & COMPANY, LIMITED jaye 


Jamieson’s 
Calgary MONTREAL Vancouver —— pod = 
perating P. D. DODS & CO.. 1 ted 4, 
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Letting You Into A Secret 


HEY were talking about things in general—Jones and Brown. But it was easily seen 
by Jones that Brown talked with a positiveness and definiteness lacking in himself. 
Brown evidently had real knowledge about things and this gave him an assurance lack 


ing in Jones. Jones found himself talking in generalities, and he had the sense to know that 
What he had to say wasn’t very convineing. In the end he spoke up. ** Brown, tell me, wher 
do vou get vour information? You talk like one who knows. You use facts to fortify vou 
opinions, and vou seem to have a wealth of information about things Canadians What’s the 
secret of vour greater confidence and knowledge?” ® 


And Brown said: “I'll tell you, Jones, how I have strengthened 
myself in confidence and knowledge, as you put it. I read my 
newspaper in a new way now, and I make it a point to know a 
good deal about Canada, the land of my birth, residence and 
affection. 


affairs, but I do know that for the past two years or so I have 
been having a new joy in life I am really trying to know my 
Canada. 

“I clip a good deal, and my scrap book on Canada is a treasure 
house for me, I collate the material I put in that book, and 


“For years—until I was forty—I read newspapers, as ma 





whenever I want to read up any particular subject, I have 


others do—pretty thoroughly. I read about accidents, and before me, gathered up, a surprising amount of materia 
meetings and fires, and everything else. One day I woke up, obtained from many sources 


was wakened up, to tell the truth—to discover that I was just 





frittering away time when I read everything.—Then I deter “T take luncheon at the Clul ire eight of us who 
mined to concentrate my interest on matters Canadian—the gather daily at the same ! wholesaler, anothe 
things about Canada that really matter. is a banker, another a publisher, another a manufacturer, ar 

; other a manufacturers’ agent—-and so on. We have a repre 
“] wanted direction. I needed a focal point, as it were. What 


sentative gathering 

should be skipped, and what should be read closely? I was : ! 

flounderine. I am not much of a politician, and I abominate “We talk about many things, and about Canada most of all. | 

party politics. I wanted to see things fairly. take great satisfaction from the knowledge that I am able to 
; hold up my end of the conversation. To tell you the truth, it 

is this reputation that spurs me on to keep myself brushed up 

all the time. I own up, also, to practising a little subtlety. I 


l i 


“Then one day I made the acquaintance of THE FINANCIAL 
POST. It seemed to me to give me the direction I needed. I 
found it was sifting things for me, and giving current affairs 


guide the conversation in the direction of a subject that I am 
their right proportioning. At any rate, it was a new kind of well informed on, and then I bide my time, letting other 
newspaper to me, and I read it with zest wrestle with it until they have told all they know. Then is my 


: — chance, and I am able to say something useful to a company 
“T am a business man, and business in its larger asnects is that is attentive. ; 
the special field of THE FINANCIAL POST. I found the paper 

written in a readable way, and that it has a breadth of inter- “Jones, 
est pleasing to me. So I subscribed for THE POST, and every 
Saturday and over the week-end this paper is pretty thor- 
oughly read by me. 


if you want to improve the quality of your information, 
read purposefully, objectively. Cut out the reading of every 
thing under the sun. You are a business man, the same as I 
am. Why not read definitely along the line of business? You 
“T find that the eading of this paper helps me get out of my will find it a most pleasurable kind of readin and "11 
daily newspaper the meat in it. As a matter of fact, I read find that you will acquire the sifting mind whi 

my daily newspaper and other papers with a new and informed Y0U to pass over a _ oF SURE ae Oe Cane te pe, 1 
interest which makes my reading a profitabie thing. material of real value 





“I read somewhere that an hour a day spent on any subject “I recommend THE FINANCIAL POST as 
would make a man master of that subject in 10 years. Well, give your reading direction. It has helped 
I do not know that I am seeking to be a master of Canadian believe will help you. At any rate, it i 





























it Is easy to try it out.” 
F JONES wants to try ont THE FINANCIAL POST he can have it go to him bv mail for four months for 
a dollar bill. One thing that ought to impress and please Jones is that THE POST is not man paper. I 
is produced by many men, each a surpassingly well-informed man on the subject he writes. One man writes 
on matters pertaining to agriculture, another on the iron and steel industry. another on the food py 6) nd 
milling and cereal subjects, another of insurance, another on textiles ind s ae The ( mtr ( rticles 
which are a regular feature of THE POST are by author- 
ities or by men of position. Besides which, THE POST Sener ane maertnty > Gy Peegr aor e = ae Bo Sor oar et ene 
surveys many fields of interest. and this survey is world- 4 THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO. LTD 
wick It is a meatful paper, in very truth, and assures | Dept. M.M.. 148-153 Univers Avenue. T 
tnose who read it regularly an MmMouUunt, kind and Quanity Send me THE FIN ANCT \] POST fon 
of reading not commonly found in a single newspaper. , Pate 
If vou would make vour daily reading take on a new in-  # four months for VET remit on receipt of | 
terest and value, we suggest that vou should sign and for- ; in the usual w 
ward the coupon opposite ' 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


143-153 University Avenue, Toronto 








The Sleep Walker 
Continued from page 20. 


He spoke to me twice, in fact, before I 
knew it. 

“Shall we go on, sir?” he asked, glance 
ng back at me over his chou'lder 

“Go on!” I shouted, knowing well 
enough by this time what I said, sur- 
rendering merely to that blind and 
cowardly panic for self-preservation 

rich marks mah at his lowest. 

We thumped and swerved and speeded 


away on the wings of cowardice. I sat 


there gasping and clutching my moist 
nvers toget her, as I've seen hysteric: al 
vomen do, calling on Latreille for speed, 


and still more speed 

“T don’t know where he took me. But I 
became conscious of the consoling black- 
ness of the night about me. And I 
thanked God, as Cain must have done, 
when he found himself alone with his 
shame 

‘Latreille,” I said, breathing brokenly 
as we slowed up, “did we—did we kill 
him?” 

My chauffeur turned in his seat and 
studied my face. Then he looked care 
fully back, to make sure we were not 
being followed. 

“This is a heavy car, sir,” he finally 
admitted. He said it coolly, and almost 
impersonally. But the words fell like a 
sledge-hammer on my heart. 

“But we couldn’t have killed a man,” 
I clamored inaneiy, weakly, as we came 
to a dead stop at the roadside. 

“Forty-two hundred pounds—and he 
got both wheels,” calmly protested my 
enemy, for I felt now that he was in some 
way my enemy. 

“What are you going to do?” I gasped, 
for I noticed that he was getting down 
from his seat. 

“Hadn’t I ors get the blood off the 
running-gear, before we turn back into 
town?” 

“Blood?” I quavered as I clutched at the 
robe-rail in front of me. And that one 
word brought the horror of the thing 
home to me in all its ghastliness. I could 
see axles and running »-board and brake- 
bar dripping with red, festooned with 
shreds of flesh, maculated with blacken- 
ing gore. And I covered my face with 
my hands, and groaned aloud in my 
misery of soul. 


B UT Latreille did not wait for me. He 
] iifen the seat-cushion, took rubbing- 
‘ loths from the tool-box, and crawled out 
of sight beneath the car. I could feel the 
occasional tremors that went through the 
framework as he busied himself at that 
grisly task. I could hear his grunt of 
satisfaction when he had finished. And I 
watched him with stricken.eyes as he 
stepped through the vague darkness and 
tossed his tell-tale cloths far over the 
roadside fence. 

“It’s all right,” he companionably an- 
ounced as he stepped back into the car 
But there was a new note in the man’s 
demeanor, a note which even through 
that black fog of terror reached me and 
awakened my resentment. We were part- 
ners in crime. We were fellow-actors in 
a drama of indescribable cowardice. And 
{ was in the man’s power to the end of 
time. 

The outcome of that catastrophe, as I 
have already said, was indefinite, tor- 
turingly indefinite. I was too shaken and 
sick to ferret out its consequences. I 
left that to Latreille, who seemed to un- 
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Get the Varnish that is made 
to do what you want if fo do. 





MAR-NOT, For Floors. Made for floors — to be walked 
on and danced on, if you like—to have water spilled on 
it, and furniture dragged over it. MAR-NOT is tough, 
durable, absolutely waterproof. Dries in 8 hours, rubs 
to a dull finish, pale in color, particularly desirable for 
fine hardwood floors. 

SCAR-NOT, For Furniture and Woodwork, has been 
the means of converting thousands of women to the idea 
of protection in the home. They use SCAR-NOT to 
make their furniture fresh and bright. Even boiling 
water does not injure this varnish. 

REXPAR, For outside work—doors, etc.—it is absolutely 
waterproof and will not turn white no matter how long 
exposed, 

The Sherwin-Williams dealer in your neighborhood has the 
right varnish for your purpose. Ask him. Ask also about FLAT-TOWE, 

the oil paint for walls and ceilings — 24 beautiful 


shades, that will not crack or rub off, and may be 
washed with soap and water. 

Color schemes and suggestions for any part of your 
building furnished by expert decorators, free upon appli- 
cation, and without any obligation. 


Send forbook—“The A.B.C. of Home Painting”. 
Mailed free on request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., oimGhto?* 


897, Centre St., Montreal, Que. 
110 Sutherland Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 10 
Paint, Varnish and Color Makers. Linseed Oi! Crushers, 





Housecleaning 


Hlousecleaning season is here again. Are 
you going to allow it to be a drudge 
and a nightmare as it has been every 
year in the past, or will you be a mem- 
ber of the happy Housekeepers’ League 
by becoming an owner of a 


CADILLAC 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


the greatest household time saver in the world 
Every woman wants a Cadillac and there is 
no reason why every woman should not have 
one when you consider it is the least expensive 
machine sold in Canada and it is the best by 
test Write or phone for particulars regarding 
10-day free trial offer 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO.,Ltd. 
78 Duchess Street, TORONTO 
Phone M 4250 
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Remember that airis 
the backbone of your 
tire, and that a limp 
backbone cannot with- 
stand a heavy burden. 

Stuitfen the backbone 
of your tire whenever it 
needs stiffening. 

The SCHRADER 
Universal Tire 
Pressure Gauge 

willtellyou when thatis 
Price $1.50 at your 
dealer or 
A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 
334 King St. East, Toronto 
London Chicago 
New York 
Highest award at the 
Panamd Pacific 
Ezposition 
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CAREFULLY SEALED 
IN GERM PROOF TUBES 


PURITY 
OATS 


BRINGS TO YOUR TABLE 
THE DELICIOUS NUT LIKE 


FLAVOUR OF THE FAMOUS 
ALBERTA OATS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Western Canada Flour MillsC° Limited 
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jerstand well enough what I expected of 
him. 

That first night wore by, and nothing 
came of it all. The morning dragged 
away, and my fellow-criminal seemingly 
encountered nothing worthy of rehearsal 
tome. Then still another night came and 
went. I went through the published hos 
pital reports, and the police ree 
my heart in my mouth. But I 
earth no official account of the 
I even encountered my good frien¢ 
man McCooey, apparently by 
and held him up on his beat about Gra 
mercy Park, to make casual inquiries as 
to street accidents, and if such thing 
were increasing of late. But nothing of 
moment, apparently, had come to Me 
Cooey’s ears. And I stood watching him 
as he flat-footed his way placidly on from 
my house-front, with one of my best 
cigars tucked under his tunic, wondering 
what the world would say if it knew 
Parley Kempton, the intrepid creator of 
sinewy supermen who snarl and fight and 
shake iron fists in the teeth of Extremity, 
had run like a rabbit from a human 
being he had bowled over and killed? 

I still hoped against hope, however, try 
ing to tell myself that it is no easy thing 
to knock the life out of a man, passion- 
ately upbraiding myself for not doing 
what I should have done to succor the in 
jured, then sinkingly remembering what 
Latreille had mentioned about the weight 
of my car. Yet it wasn’t until the next 
night as I ventured out to step into that 
odiously ponderous engine of destruction 
that uncertainty solidified into fact 

“You got him,” announced my chauf 
feur out of one side of his mouth, so that 
Benson, who stood on the house steps, 
might not overhear those fateful words 

“Got him?’ I echoed, vaguely, resenting 














the man’s use of that personal pronoun 
singular. 

“Killed!” was Latreille’s monosyllabic 
explanation. And my heart stopped beat 
Ing. 

“How do you know that?” I demanded 
in whispering horror. For I understood 
enough of the law of the land to know 


that a speeder who flees from the \ 





of his carelessness is technically guilty 
of manslaughter. 

“A man I know, named Crotty, helped 
carry the body back to his house. Crotty’s 


just told me about it 


My face must have frightened Latreille, 
for he covered his moven t of catching 


U 





hold of my arm by ceremoniously open 
ing the car door for me 
“Sit tight, man!” he ordered in his curt 
and conspiratorial undertone. “Sit tight 
for it’s all that’s left to dot” 
| SAT tight. It was all there was to ao. 


I endured Latreille’s accession of self 


importance without comment. There 
promptly grew up between us a tacit un 
derstanding of silences Yet I had reason 


to feel that this silence wasn’t always as 
profound as it seemed. For at the end 
of my third day of self-torturing solitude 
I went to my club to dine. I went with 
set teeth. I went in the hope of ridding 
my system of self-fear, very much as an 
alcoholic goes to a Turkish bath. I went 
to mix once more with my fellows, to 
prove that I stood on common ground 
with them. 

But the mixing was not a success. | 


stepped across that familiar portal in 
quavering dread of hostility. And I 
found what I was looking for. I detected 
myself being eyed coldly by men who had 


once posed as my friends. I dined alone, 
oppressed by the discovery that I was be 
ing deliberately avoided by the fellow 


members of what should have been an 
organized companionability. Then I took 
a grip on myself, and forlornly argued 
that it was all mere imagination, the vap 
orings of a morbid and chlorotic mind. 
Yet the next moment a counter shox k con 
fronted me. For as I stared desolately 
out of that club window I caught sight 
of Latreille himself. He stood there at 
the curb, talking confidentially to three 
other chauffeurs clustered about him be 
tween their cars. Nothing, I suddenly 
remembered, could keep the man from 
gossiping. And a word dropped in one 
servant’s ear would soon pass on to an 
other. And that other would carry the 
whisper still wider, until it spread like 
infection from below stairs to above 
and from private homes to the 
very house-tops. And already I was a 
marked man, a pariah, an outcast with 
no friendly wilderness to swallow me up. 

I slunk home that night with a plumb- 
dob of lead swinging under my ribs where 
my heart should have been. I tried to 
sleep and could not sleep. So I took a 
double dose of chloral hydrate and was 
rewarded with a few hours of nightmare 
wherein I was a twentieth century Attila 
driving a racing car over an endless 
avenue of denuded infants. It was all so 
horrible that it left me limp and quailing 
before the lash of daylight. Then, out of 
a blank desolation that became more and 
more unendurable, I clutched feverishly 
at the thought of Mary Lockwood and the 
autumn-tinted hills of Virginia. I felt 
the need of getting away from that city 
of lost sleep. I felt the need of “exterio- 
rating” what was corroding my inmost 
soul. I was seized with a sudden and 
febrile ache for companionship. So I sent 
a forty-word wire to the only woman in 
the world I cou!d look to in my extremity. 
And the next morning brought me a 
reply. 

It merely said: “Don’t come.” 

The bottom seemed to fall out of the 
world with that curt message, and I grop- 
ed forlornly, frantically, for something 
stable to sustain me. But there was noth- 
ing. Bad news, I bitterly reminded my- 
self, had the habit of travelling fast. 
Mary knew. The endless chain had wid- 
ened, like a wireless wave. It had rolled 
on like war-gas until it had blighted even 
the slopes beyond the Potomac. For Mary 
knew 

It was two days later that a note, in 
her picket fence script that was as sharp- 
pointed as arrow-heads, followed after 
the telegram. 

‘There are certain things,” wrote 
Mary, “which . can scarcely talk about 
on paper. At least not as I should prefer 
talking about ‘iene. But these things 
must necessarily make a change in your 
life and in mine. I don’t want to seem 
harsh, Parley, but we can’t go on as we 
have been doing. We'll have to get used 
to the idea of trudging along in single 


an 





sta 








harness. And I think you will under- 
stand why. I’m not exacting explana- 
tions, remember. I’m merely requesting 


an armistice. If you intend to let me, I 
still want to be your friend, and I trust 
no perceptible gulifs will yawn between 
us when we chance to dine at the same 
table or step through the same cotillon. 
But I must bow to those newer circum- 
stances which seem to have confronted 
you even before they presented them- 
selves to me. So when I say good-bye, it 
is more to the past, I think, than to you.” 

That was the first night, I remember, 
when sleeping powders proved of no 
earthly use to me. And this would not 
be an honest record of events if I neglect 
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Axes to Grind 
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Monitor —the international 
daily newspaper—has no po- 
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ornationally. It is also ready 
to risk the displeasure of even 
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order that the light of publi- 
city shall penetrate their mo- 
tives and actions. 
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throughout the world at 
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Christian Science reading- 
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monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c, asample copy on re- 
quest. 
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The Best Selling Book 


A § the title implies, “Missing,” by 
4%Mrs. Humphrey Ward (McClelland, 
Goodchild & Stewart) is a war story. 
Mrs. Ward has always been a satisfying 
writer; she takes a broad theme and 
works it out to a logical conclusion, in- 
troducing a world of color and making 
the story gripping and real. In “Miss 
ing” she is just as satisfying as ever. 
It is a powerful story, containing all of 
the pathos of war from the standpoint 
of those who stay and wait—the war as 
it affects the woman at home. Nelly 
Sarrat has married a young officer who 
returns to the front as soon as the honey- 
moon is over. He is reported missing 
and eventually a sordid-minded sister of 
the desolate bride endeavors to foster 
the attentions of a wealthy baronet who 
has been attracted by Nelly’s beauty. 
The sister learns that Capt. Sarrat has 
been found and, believing that Nelly will 
eventually marry the baronet, keeps the 
knowledge from her. That, in a nut- 
shell, is the story. 

Is is handled with all of Mrs. Ward’s 
power and insight and promises to be- 
come one of the big books the war has 
inspired. 


Record of New Books 


FICTION 
The White Morning. Gertrude Atherton 
(McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart, 
Ltd., Toronto. $1.) 
A short dramatic novel likely to attract 
a good deal of attention by presenting a 
very plausible picture of the revolution 
that may yet be brought about by the 
women of Germany. 


The Girl from Keller’s. 
(Geo. J. 
$1.40.) 

A story of pioneer grit conquering the 
wilderness. It tells of alert men and 
women turning failure into success in the 
bracing atmosphere of the Great North- 
West. 


Harold Bindloss 
McLeod, Ltd., Toronto. 


Salt of the Earth. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 


(Geo. J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto 
$1.40.) . 
A realistic novel revealing to us the 


heart of Germany, by an author who un 
derstands her theme. 


Chronicles of St. Tid. Eden Phillpotts 
(Macmillan, Toronto. $1.50.) 
Here we have sixteen true-to-life West 
Country Sketches St. Tid may be recog 
nized by some as “Old Delabole.” 


Her Wedding Night. Max Pemberton. 
(Wm. Briggs, Toronto. $1.35.) 
An exciting story of the escape of a 
Belgian girl from Brussels through the 
aid of a young Englishman. 


Boy Woodburn. Alfred Ollivant. (Wm 
Briggs, Toronto. $1.35.) 

Soy” Wocdburn is the daughter of a 
famous trainer of steeple-chasers and is 
herself a fine rider and judge of horse- 
flesh. The story tells of her romance with 


“ 
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Jim Silver to which the gorse-covered 
lowns make a charming setting 


Oh, Money! Money! Eleanor H. Porter 
(Thomas Allen, Toronto. $1.50.) 

A happy story with the wise conclusior 
that “If we don’t know how to get happi 
ness out of five dollars, we won’t know 
how to get it out of five thousand.” 
Miss Pim’s Camouflage. Lady Stanley 

(Thomas Allen, Toronto. $1.50.) 

The story of the adventurous experi- 
ences of a British spinster of fifty who 
makes a trip through Germany in the in 
terests of her country and succeeds in get- 
ting safely back to the English lines with 
important information. 

Kitty Canary. Kate Langley Bisher 


(The Musson Book Co., Ltd., Toronto 
$1.) 


The experiences of a girl endowed with 
youth, charm and individuality invading 
a little Virginia town for the summer. 


Aliens. William McFee. (The Musson 
300k Co., Ltd., Toronto. $1.50.) 

A well told story which portrays the 

lives of two Carville brothers as they re 

act upon a quiet household in New Jersey 


Trueheart Marger Norma Bright Car 
son. (McClelland, Goodchild & Stew 
art, Toronto. $1.35.) 

An account of the relations of a mother 
and daughter The author is the editor 
of the Book News Monthly and this is 
her first full-length novel. 





A Family of Noblemen (The Gentlemen 
Golovliov). By M. Y. Saltykov (N 


Shedrin). (The Musson Book Co.. 
std., Toronto. $1.50.) 


A realistic story of the decay of a noble 
Russian far y and a study of the influ- 
ence of heredity, environment and edu 
cation. 





The Rise of a Star. Edith A. Zangwill 





(Macmillans, Toronto. $1.50.) 
The story of a millionaire’s daughter 
who chooses a stage career where she iti 
mately achieves success 


Flood Tide. Daniel Chase. (Macmillar 
Toronto. $1.50.) 

The story of a man—a student and a 
dreamer—forced into a business career 
His vicissitudes and final attainment of 

e 


happiness make a neing narrativ 


WAR BOOKS 


The United States and Pan-Gern ania. 


André Cheradame (MeClellar i 
Goodchild & Stewa t. Toronto $1.) 
A warning to America and a revelation 


of Germany’s long-laid heme for th 
mastery of the world 


The Note Book of an Inte lligence Officer 
Eric Fisher Wood. (Geo. J. McLeod. 
Ltd., Toronto. $1 75.) 

The author is an An 
seen service in the En 
and gives us an inva 


erican who has 
sh army and navy 
luable impression of 
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war on the Western front, besides auth- 
oritative information regarding the trans- 
portation,- housing and training of the 
Allied armies. 


Cavalry of the Clouds. 
Alan Bott, M.C. (McClelland, Good- 
child & Stewart, Toronto. $1.35.) 

An unexaggerated account of the fight- 
ing airman founded on Captain Bott’s 
personal experience. Is at present one 
of the best selling war books in England 
where it was published under the title 


“Contact,” Capt 


f “An Airman’s Outings.” 
1 War Nurse’s Diary. Anonymous. 
(Macmillans, Toronto. $1.25.) 


This is the first authentic and un 
censored account of the retreat from Ant 
werp, written by a Canadian nurse who 
has done valuable work at the front. 


Antoine 
Toronto. 


Comrades in Courage. Lieut. 
Redier. (Wm. Briggs, 
$1.35.) 

One of the three yreatest books that the 
war has brought forth in France, stand- 
ing among the most worthy French pro- 
ductions both in point of literary achieve 
ment and popular success. 


Serbia Crucified. Lieut. M. 
Translated by L. M. Bruce. 
Allen, Toronto. $1.50.) 

A book made up of four narratives in 
which the author portrays the grim reali- 
ties of war as seen in Serbia. 


Krunich. 
(Thomas 


The Warfare of To-Day. 
Paul Azan. 
Julian Coolidge. 
ronto. $2.) 


Lieut.-Colonel 
Translated by Major 
(Thomas Allen, To- 


This book, which is enriched with anec- 
dotes of the author’s own experiences, 
deals with every branch of military war- 
fare of the present day. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Nations. BH. He. 
(Macmillans Toronto 


America Among the 
Powers. 
$1.50.) 

An interpretation of America’s relation 
to foreign nations in terms of the great 
geographical, biological and _ psychic 
forces which shape national destiny. 


Human Immortality. William 

(J. M. Dent & Sons 

A book on the survival of personality 

which takes the view of the philosophical 

layman rather than that of the dogmatic 
theologian. 


James 
Toronto. 50c.) 


Higher Education and Business Stand 
ards. Willard E. Hotchkiss. (Thomas 
Allen, Toronto. $1.) 


The key-note of this volume is the 
statement that “What the public really 
wants from business is a contribution to 
national welfare.” 


Creating Capital. Money-making as an 
Aim in Business. Frederick L. Lip- 
man. (Thomas Allen, Toronto. 75c.) 

This is a broad discussion of money- 
making in its moral aspect. 


Lemuel Sha Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. Frederick Hathaway Chase. 
(Thomas Allen, Toronto. $2.) 

The first extended and authoritative 
biography of the great Chief Justice. 
Rasputin. Russia’s Monk of ‘Mystery. 

(Gordon & Gotch, Toronto. 50c.) 

Compiled with the help of official docu- 
ments, describes Rasputin’s rise from ob- 
scurity to power. 
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After the Fire 


“Is he covered with insurance’? 
That’s the question after every 
fire. 

Fire may 
some day. 
you? 
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sweep your home 
How will it leave 
Where will you stand? 


Call and see our local agents 
to-day or write direct to us for 


particulars regarding our dif 
ferent policies. 
Ford car owners will be in- 
terested in our special auto- 
mobile policies. 


LONDON MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CANADA 
33 Scott Street 


A. H. C. Carson, 
President 


TORONTO 
F. D. Williams, 
Managing Director 
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in training, on a bat- 
do you try to imagine his 
Do you wonder if he will come 
good, true man that went away? Noth- 
nsate for the loss of home environments 
In his new life he will miss 


New temptations will confront him and 


ures. 


You can see toit that these new pleasures are not demoralizing—you can make sure that 


sex may be a safeguard and not his undoing. 


You can make the home ties and the home 


influence stretch out to him wherever he may be—you can send him 


Personal Help for Men 


By Prof. Thomas W. Shannon 


This book will keep fresh in his mind 
memories of home-—memories you want him 
to have—it will give him big thoughts— 
clean thoughts—and help to keep him mor- 
ally and physically well. No more interest- 
ing, instructive and companionable book 
exists Had it been written to order for “the 
man away from home”, it could not better 
fulfillits purpose. 

In this wonderful book, Prof. Shannon, 
who has spent a lifetime in the study of sex 


Send $1.80 for “Personal Help for Men”, clot! 


Grain, $2.55. 10 cents additional for postage 
self. If you do not see that it will be pricelessly 
turn it to us and we will send back your money 


to send you illustrated Table of Contents—free on request. 


Read the 


and allits complicated problems, has lifted 
sex outofthe mire and made it beautiful— 
and clean. 
“Personal Help for Men",is not preachy 
it is a series of heart to heart talks be- 
tween a man and men. Prof. Shannon 
knows your soldier's surroundings and 
problems. Probably no man is better quali- 
fied to act as a guide, companion and friend 
to the man you miss. Send your soldier this 
book—he needs it—you want him to have it. 
He will be grateful to you 


h bound— Morocco 

book your 

helpful to Aim, re- 
At least allow us 


Read it your- 
self then send 
it to him. 


THE S. A. MULLIKIN CO., Dept. 904, Marietta, Ohio 








PERSONAL HELP SERIES 


Personal Help for Parents. 
Any Volume of the Set; 








Personal Help for the Married. Personal Help for Men 
Personal Help tor Young Women 
Cloth bound, $1.50 net; Morocco Grain, $2.55 net; 10c addional for postage 


By PrRor W. SHANNON, Mrs. Louise FRANCES 
SPALLER, and other eminent authors 

Personal Help for Bovs 
Personal Hetp tor Giris 
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A Successful Vegetable 
Garden for Everv Home 


CARTER’S 


PEDIGREE SEEDS 


Our Supplies have arrived 
Write for 
Carter's Canadian Catalogue 
‘with colored illustrations 


CARTER’S TESTED SEED, Inc. 


Dept..D. 133 King St.E. TORONTO 

















ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Confidence is the greatest 
factor that enters into the 
buying of seeds, since you are 
buying not a finished pro- 
duct, but only the means by 
which your garden may be 
either a success or a partial 
or complete failure. You will 
make no mistake in placin 


confidence in SIMMERS'’ 
SEEDS. 

CATALOGUE FREE cn 
application. 


J. A. SIMMERS, Limited, 
Bulbs, SEEDS, Plants, 
Toronto - - - - - Ont. 


EED 






















= BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines]118 West 31st Street, New York’ 
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The Garden On an Economy 
Basis 
By John R. Avery 


HE gardener this year is working 

between two pressing needs; he 

must make every square foot of his 
ground produce to the limit, and as seed is 
scarce he must ovserve the strictest 
economy in that. This doesn’t mean that 
he can afford to take any risks with old 
seed, though no old seed must be wasted. 
The Department of Horticulture of Mac- 
donald College warns us that the supply 
of sweet corn, beet, carrot and onion seed 
is limited and many late orders will go 
unfilled. The gardener who has any seed 
left over from previous years will do 
well to put it to a germinating test at once 
as the use of old seed which has been 
tested and found good may mean that 
someone else may not go short. Parsnip 
seed is good for only one year; carrot and 
celery usually one to two years, but 
tomato, turnip, cucumber and beet seed 
should be fairly good for five or six 
years provided they have not been kept 
in an extremely dry or very damp place. 
In buying new seed our best safeguard 
is to choose a reputable seedsman and 
pay a fair price and to choose standard 
varieties or those which have done well 
with us before—and to order early that 
we may not be disappointed. It is better 
economy for the home gardener wno re- 
quires comparatively few plants to buy 
his cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, celery 


and egg plants unless he has good facili 
ties of his own for getting them 
very early under glass. 

When it comes to compiling the list by 


started 


all means take the women into the con 
ference that provision may be made for 
stocking the larder with canned or stored 


of meat 


vegetables against the certainty 
less days next winter 

So much has been said of the waste in 
many war gardens last year on account of 
the large amount of lettuce and cress and 
radishes and other short crops 
planted and allowed to go to seed that we 
are in danger now of going to the other 
extreme and omitting the greens and 
salad plants from our gardens almost en 
tirely, and giving the space to storable 
and “canable” things. This would be 
rather a serious mistake, as the salad 
plants and greens, including lettuce, spin 
ach, celery, cabbage, cau sel 


season 








ower, Brus 
sprouts, asparagus and seasoning herbs, 
while they have little actual 

value, contain mineral salts absolutely es 
sential to health and not found in any of 
our other foods. By adding to these succu 
lent, or flavor, or medicinal 
them what you like, 
herbs as sage, thyme, summer savory and 
the wholesome onion which is not suffi 
ciently appreciated in our dietaries, we 
can flavor our stews and soups, dressings 


yt tix 
nutrit 


1) 


plants, call 
such other seasoning 





Intensive cultivation of a city back yard plot. 
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and dishes of more tasteless foods until 
meatless days lose their boredom. 

When we speak of the more nutritive 
vegetables, the roots, potatoes, parsnips, 
beets, carrots, the legumes beans and 
peas, and the seed plants like corn, we are 
considering that we have more room thar 
would be found in the average home gar- 
den. Practically every consumer, it is 
hoped, will have a home garden this year, 
but in addition most families will have a 
war-plot large enough to supply them 
selves with vegetables for the whole year, 
and the larger proportion of these vege- 
tables should be the kinds that will help 
to take the place of the foods we want to 
save for export. 

We might well grow more parsnips and 
salsify or vegetable oysters. Parsnips ure 
not far behind potatoes in point of nutri- 
ment and they are an almost sure crop. 
The reason that many people believe they 
do not like parsnips is largely because we 
do not practise enough appetizing ways of 
cooking them: parsnips plain boiled are 
not in the same class as parsnips creamed, 
or parsnips cooked and mashed, pressed 
into cakes and fried. The vegetable 
oyster, too, has a high nutritive value and 
is a pretty fair rival of the oyster for 
flavor. 

Sweet corn should be sown both for us¢ 
throughout the whole season and for 
canning. There should be at least two 
varieties, an early and a late sort, or 
several sowings of the Golden Bantam 
will keep up the supply very well. A very 
early kind is Peep-o’-day, and two of the 
most reliable late varieties are Country 
Gentleman and _  Stowell’s Evergreen. 
With peas we must practise several sow- 
ings or there will be no surplus for can- 
ning and drying after they have satisfied 
our table use. A good succession is Sur- 
prise, Thomas Laxton and Dwarf Tele- 
phone. Alaska and Thomas Laxton are 
good varieties for canning. 

A bean specialist has said that bean- 
growing is a gamble, so many conditions 
over which we have no control have a 
hand in it, but because the bean is the best 
of our vegetable substitutes for meat it 
is worth taking some ventures with. The 
string or snap beans are of two kinds, 
yellow pod and green pod and both have 
pole or climbing varieties For small 
gardens the dwarf or bush kinds are per 
haps the most useful, but the green-pod 
string beans are very bountiful in their 
vield, very meaty and excellent for can- 
ning. Kentucky Wonder and Old Home 
stead are favorite varieties. Of lima 
beans it is well to plant both pole and 
dwarf varieties, King of the Garden being 
good in the former class and Early Valen- 





tine, Buprees’ Stringless, Green-pod or 
Golden Wax in the latter. For drying for 
winter use the Navy, red and white Kid 
ney Beans, black beans and green Flage 
lot 

There are two. distinct tvpes of 
squashes worthy of our consideration, 
summer and winter squashes. The sum- 
mer varieties will make a crop in the 
shade of a cornfield, while the winter 
varieties want the ground to themselves 
ind suffer severely from extreme heat 
nd drought. One winter variety and one 
summer variety should be enough—for 
the winter squash either the green or 
golden Hubbard, and for summer the 
Early White Bush. 

Probably the variety of beets grown 
more for canning than any other is De 
troit Dark Red; however, Crosby‘ Im- 
proved Egyptian and Edmand’s Blood 
Turnip are good sorts for this purpose. 
Just as in the case of bean seed, there is a 
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RENNIES SEEDS 
_For Better Gardens | 


66 VERY back yard should be used for the cultivation of fruits and 

E vegetables’’—says the Food Controller's Bulletin. Market Gardens 

must be worked to capacity. But all this effort is wasted unless 

the seeds sown are capable of producing sturdy, vigorous plants. Plant 
Rennie’s War Garden Seeds and insure a full crop! 


Cabbage pkt. Moz Koz. oz Y% Ib 
Danish Summer Roundhead .10 .... .... 0.90 2.75 
Caulifiower 
For Rennie’s Danish Drouth- 
Pn pam ..++015&.25 1.00 1.85 3.50 10.00 
7 elery 
Spring Paris Golden Yellow (Extra 
Planting Select) . -60 1.10 2.00 
CGnion pkt. 
Order Rennie’s Extra Early Red .05 
Radish—Cooper's Sparkler .05 
NOW ! Tomato— Market King.... .10 
Rennie’s Improved Beefsteak .10 
Pansy—Rennie's XXX Exhibition Mixture 
Sweet Peas—Rennie’s XXX Spencer Mixture ° 
Nasturtium—Rennie’s XXX Chameleon Mixture. .10 
Stocks—Rennie’s 

















Our 1918 Catalogue should be in your hand by now, It is your patriotic duty 
to consultit at every opportunity. Our Government insists we must pro- 
duce more. Start right, then, and be sure and sow good seed—RENNIE’S 
SEEDS, Loox for the special star border bargains in our Catalogue—it 
will pay you to do so. 


wit FE NNIE Siearr. 
KING & MARKET ST TORONTO 


ALSO AT MONTREAL WINNIPEC VANCOUVER 




















Bruce’s Flowering Bulbs 
GLADIOLUS 


Unequalled for beauty of bloom, Plant in 
May and June, bloom in August and Septem- 
ber. Easily grown and bulbs good for several 
seasons, 





Bruce’s Choice Mixed—, satisfactory mixture, 10 
for 50c; 25 for 90c; 100 for $3.00 postpaid, 

Bruce’s Superb Mixed—a grand mixture of all 
varieties, 10 for 80c; 25 for 31.80; 100 for $6.50 
postpaid, 

Separate Varieties— Splendid collection 30 varieties 
Whites, Reds, Blues, Yellows, Striped, Bordered anc 
Blended Shades, from 9c up to 50c each postpaid. 


Also Da‘ilias, Lilies, Begonias, Cloxinias, 
Tuberoses, Etc. 
, 
FRFEF: Our valuable 112-page catalogue of Seed 
Plants, Bulbs, Garden Implements, Poultry 


Supplies, Etc, Write to-day for it. 


John A. Bruce & Co., Ltd. 


Established 68 Years Hamilton, Ontario 
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Make Your War Garden 


a Real Success 





The Musson Book Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Gardens Pay Dividends 

when they are handled richt, 
\ particularly now that everything 
\ eatable is so expensive. ; 
\ Nothing is more impertant than the selection of [ ping - 
\\ seeds, and for this the safest guide is our new Detroit Dark 
\ Illustrated Catalogue of Red Turnip Beet 
\ y e petaluale for its 
| Wangs Sens 2 > 





and no poor seeds go out to those who order from it. winter 


Ewing's Seeds have produced forty-five 


remaining ng 
5 . ; time; admirable for 
\ No unworthy variety gets into this Catalogue— ther summer, f , 





LZ 


\\ successive and most successful crops in Canadian 
\\ gardens and fields, and are reacy now for the forty- 








sixth, Why not have a share in it ? and equally good i \\ 
Write now for this Catalogue, and if your store for 3 Lb. 
Dealer hasn't Ewing’s Seeds, order from us direct. $2.50; 








i oz. 25¢ 
\ THE WILLIAM EWING CO., LIMITED : | ong 
\ Seed Merchants, McGill Street, Montreal. 
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In view of the recognized need for maximum production of foodstuffs in Canada 
this year, and with gardening looked upon as a patriotic duty, the efficient and 
successful handling of the war garden is a live question with thousands and 
thousands of loyal Canadians right now. 


To help make the 1918 gardens the big, sure success they should be, a wealth 
of terse, timely information is provided in i 


Canadian Home 
Vegetable Gardening 
From A to Z 


By the Editors of “The Garden Magazine” 


Its appeal is to the newcomer as well as to the experienced gardener because 
of its valuable, up-to-the-minute information on the subject of what varieties 
to plant to get the biggest returns according to the soil and the locality 32 
classes of vegetables from asparagus to turnips are shown in full colors. Besides 
these, there are hundreds of “action” pictures showing just how to go about 
every step of gardening from the preparation of the soil to the correct methods 
of digging and picking the vegetables. 


From your bookseller or direct from 
Net $1.25 the publishers. (Postage l4c extra). 














Meet me at the TULLER for value, service. heme comforts 


New Hotel Tuller 


Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take 
Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up 





Double 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.00 Single, $3.00 Up 
Double 

100 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.50 Single, $4.00 Up 
Double 


100 Rooms, Private Bath, 
$4.50 Up Double. 
Total 600 Outside Rooms All Absolutely Quiet 
Two Floors-Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique 
Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 


$3.50-$5.00 Single, 





variation in the beet seed from different 
seedsmen for some given special atten 
tion to the improvement of this crop. Ir 
buying seed, growers should take advan- 
tage of this work in seed selection. Owing 
to the fact that most persons wish to do 
all their canning at one time, it is some 
times advisable not to plant beets until 
late in the spring. They may, however, be 
planted any time from May to August 
They are ready for use from sixty to 
eighty-five days after planting, and the 
date of planting should be governed, 
therefore, by the time one desires to can 
the beets. 

Spinach is one of the most important 
crops to grow for greens. For spinach, 
rich, sandy loams are satisfactory for the 
early spring crop, and muck soils after 
being subdued are especially adapted to 
the early summer or fall crop. Poor 
soils that dry out can be improved by ap 
plications of humus-making material. As 
this crop is relatively hardy, it can be 
grown where the temperature falls rather 
low in the spring. This plant will not 


grow on a soil that is in a highly acid’ 


condition. It is, therefore, very import- 
ant that lime should be used. Soil for 
spinach should be plowed deep, harrowed 
and smoothed until the topsoil to the depth 
of four inches is in very fine condition and 
level on the surface. The more thorough 
the preparation is the better will be the 
crop. 

Crops preceding spinach should be kept 
free of weeds. Good rotations are spinach 
followed by late celery the same year, 
onions and spinach; or spinach and toma- 
toes; or peas and spinach. On soils other 
than muck, manure or clover should play 
an important part in the rotation, on 
account of the humus that is derived from 
them. Some of the best varieties of 
spinach are Victoria, Long Standing, 
Giant Thick Leaf, and Savoy Leaf. The 
seed of spinach is so cheap that very little 
attention has been given to producing 
high quality strains. 

It is impossible to tell just how much 
seed will be required by each gardener, 
but the following table will serve as a 
general guide. The amount of seed in 
each case is sufficient to plant a row one 
hundred feet long. 





String beans 1 pt 
Lima beans ly pt 
Cabbage ly, oz 
Carrot loz 
Cauliflower 1 pkt 
Celery 1 pkt 
Squash % 
Beets 9 
Sweet corn 

Lettuce ) 
Cucumber Loz 





The new gardener may be somewhat 
at a loss to adapt different kinds of vege 
tables to different soils, or to know what 
vegetables require especially well-ferti 
lized soil. Among the vegetables that do 
well on new soil are beans, beets, cabbage 
corn, cucumbers, peas, pumpkins, radish, 
spinach, squash, tomatoes and turnips 
Some that require especially well pre 
pared and fertile soil are lima beans, car 
rots, celery, lettuce, i 
salsify and potatoes 


onions, parsnips 





in average maple tree will produce 
five pounds of suqayr ‘ If 
200,000 farmers in Ontario. Oucher and 
the Maritime Provinces u uld each tar 
one hundred trees, Canada would have 
enough sugar to last three months and 


the crop would be worth appro 
$15,000,000 
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Raising Armies in 
China 
1/lies are Draw 


Van 


ing on Onrental 


"ill Ranks. 
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n NScientif {merican as ryllows 
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th . concerned 
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vould obviously = the 
Chinese army, as such, to the 
it may not be lon g before we 
vidual Chinese in the thick of the fray 

The llies have decided to tap China’s 
boundless reservoir of man power—not, as 
has been suggested in some of our western 
states, for the sake of the cheap labor which 
has hitherto neon the limit a the Chinaman’s 
activities outside the land of his birth, but for 
actual service in the lines For their first 
effort in this direction they have chosen the 
province of Shantung, home of China’s stur- 
diest workers. With the consent and encour- 
agement alike of the provincial a 
and of the central government of China, the 
British and French representatives here have 
called for Chinese volunteers and the call is 
being answered. 

After he has been accepted the Chinese re- 
cruit becomes tor a moment a human anvil 
He is to serve wae European officers, to 
whom all Chinese look alike; it will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to have a ready means of 
identification. So he is given a steel bracelet 
engraved with his individual number, which 
is tied up with the other necessary data about 
him by the official records To make sure 
that there shall be no mistake about it, the 
steel bracelet is neatly riveted about the 
ywner’s wrist; after which he could not lose 
himself if he wanted to 


despatch of a 
ting front, 
, 

shall see indi- 














iorities 








would take a 
blacksmith to lose him 

When he is thus safely tagged, the recruit 
is given the equivalent of eight cents and 
sent to the nearest barber shop. Contrary to 


the usual impression, he is quite w 





have his queue off Originally a badge of 
Manchu dynasty, the queue 
or long has meant not} ry to the wearer, 





has come 
the only 
ong : ire that 
are quite as passive 
for it, and that eight cent 
rom a matter of ind to him 
»f spending al! that money for a shave is 
one that yuld never enter his head in a mil 
When s ts up the 
money, however, he proceeds obediently to 
the hair-cutter’s 
The next thi 
1ew experience— somet 
wildest 


>» Mean nothing to 





Ss governm 


reasons for not having it off 





his emotions again 
is those 
f ference 








ion years 





one else pu 


ng on the program is a brand 
hing quite outside the 
imaginings of any Chinese laborer 
He is given a bath! It is the time any- 
thing of the sort ever happs« ned to him, and 
his emotions are not recor led, though they 
probably take the form of wondering why in 
the world any uld go to all this trouble 
to spill a lot of water over him when the 
river--filled with garbage and sewage and 


wor is so handy 








one sh 


Once the encrusted filth of a lifetime is 
separated from him, the new soldier gets a 
brand new suit of soldier clothes and is handed 
over to the drill-master He submits docilely 
to his period of learning readily 

ough the that are taught 

m. Fin: 1c is ready to go aboard the 
transport all his belongings in a huge 
bundle on his back. He doesn’t know what 
t is all about, and nobody takes the trouble 
to tell him; but once he has found out what 
s expected of him, he makes a fairly satis- 
factory soldier--and certainly a numerous 


training, 








simple tt 
» te 
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The Check on the Coal Bin 


The Dunham Radiator Trap, pic- 
tured above, has been aptly called 
“The Guardian of the Coal Pile” 
because it gets every last bit of heat 
out of the coal. 

You’ve been annoyed time and time 
again by thumping radiators and hiss- 
ing, sputtering 
air valves. 
These disturb- 
ing noises are 
caused by the 
presence of air 
and water in 
the radiators. 


D 


Half-heated, thumping 
radiators and leaking air valves are 
coal-wasters. 

The Dunham Radiator Trap allows 
this air and water to escape and keeps 





in the precious heat. There are no 
annoying air valves on radiators in 
The Dunham Heating System. Radi- 
ators are always hot all over, giving 
out a constant, even flow of genial, 
healthful heat 

Many homes, apartments and indus- 
trial plants all over the Dominion are 
cutting down their fuel bills and at 
the same time getting more heat by 
Dunhamizing their heating equip- 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Branch Offices: Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
Branches in Principal Cities in U. S. 


HEATING SERVICE United States 


ments. In many cases it is only neces- 
sary to install Dunham Radiator Traps 
in order to accomplish this saving. 
The fuel saving effected the first win- 
ter often more than pays for the 

expense involved. 
We must all save coal wherever 
—. That 
i aapeente. 
can no 
lneer depend 
the 


for coal. The 
coal situation there is almost as criti- 
cal as it is here in Canada. 

The Dunham Radiator Trap provides 
an opportunity for everyone to save 
coal and still be comfortable. Ask 
some responsible heating contractor 
about the Dunham Heating System. 
Write to us about your heating 
troubles—your half-heated, thumping 
radiators, your sputtering, hissing air 
valves. 

Our Engineering Department will 
give your heating problems their care- 
ful attention and will cheerfully tell 
you how you can get more heat and 
still save money on your fuel bills. 


Calgary 

















Economy in a Pencil 


Why bother with pencils 


are costly. They are time-wasters. 





naster drauing pencil” 


has in each of the 17 
their points 


degrees, smooth, 
surprisingly 


Try “the master drawing pencil.” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Dept. 175-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


whose points break easily or wear off quickly? They 


gritless leads that do not readily break and that hold 
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GENUINE Cash 
DIAMONDS ,.%., 


Terms: $1-$2-$3 Weekly 
We trust any honest person 
Write tor catalogue to-day 
Jacobs Bros., Piagen¢, 
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Dept. A. 




















Mends Graniteware, Tin, 
Aluminum, A ag in two minutes 
Without tco!s. 30 me on t lic, 
From yout des ror 0: tpaid 


Vol-Peek Co., ¢.0.Box 2024, Monts eal 












SUMMER CAMP 
Minne- te ~ io 2 & bes Mes 









W. L. WISE, Ph. ‘B. Bordentown, N. J. 





15 Toronto Arcade, Toronto, Ont. 








GRASSHOPPER OINTMENT 
DRAWS OUT THE VIRUS 


HOW GRASSHOPPRBR OINTMENT CURES 
ECZEMA BOILS, CARBUNCLES, ULCERS 
; BUNIONS AND LEG DIS 


‘or fifty 






years Grasst 










absolutely 
f : 


Ointment 
and tissue 
te recovery. (Grass 
>» used for Cuts 3 
and Bruises, as i 
3s bave been found 
of any other pret 

















absolutely harmless a 
do not be ersuaded to purchase any of the 
tion and substitute moupecetions Of all 
~ es and Ct stoc yy all Whole 
sa H s tl Canada, 

















N EY SENGHAM 


Cor. llth & Market Streets 









Better Than Ever 
Thoroughly Modernized 

Remodeled and Equipped 
NEW MANAGEMENT 


ROOF GARDEN 


In connection 
Special Club Breakfasts 
and Luncheons 


Rates—Without Bath, $1.50 
With Bath, $2.00 and up. 


FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 


, | lon oll 
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initiated and carried along through the 
earlier stages which the public will 
not hear about until the definite con- 
clusions are embodied in an order-in- 
council. Many important measures are 
under consideration to-day of which no 
whisper has reached the country. Pre- 
mature publicity would defeat the pur- 
pose behind them. 

Other matters of widest scope are t 
earried along in the full white light ry 
publicity. There is the Canada Regi 
tration Board, created to take toll of 
the man and woman power of the country 
and to prepare for mobilization The 
probable scope of the board has not yet 
been definitely defined but unquestion: — 
far-reaching measures will ultimately be 
carried out under its jurisdiction. It 
has been decided not to resort to con- 
scription of labor for the farms and 
essential industries yet, but the machinery 
will have been created for whatever 
radical steps become necessary if the 
war lasts another year or two years 

The reorganization of the Food Con 
troller’s office was proceeded with and 
resulted in the establishment of the Can- 
ada Food Board. Time alone will tell 
how much improvement follows, but un 
questionably the machinery has been put 
on a better basis 

Finally, there is the vexed and stag- 
gering problem of the railways. Prob 
ably more time has been given to this 
than has been applied to all the other 
problems combined. And, apparently, it 
is yet far from a settlement. One wing 
of the cabinet wants to take the rail- 
Ways over but the other wing draws 
back from the brink. The hesitation is 
natural, too, for the deal would run 
into the hundreds of millions. 
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HE course of true union has run 
smooth so far. It looked doubtful, 
at first, if Conservatives and Liberals 
could work evenly in double harness. 
When it was figured that the radical 
Westerners, the get-things-done boys who 
had “put over” female suffrage, prohi- 
bition, referendum and_ recall without 
“batting an eye-lash” as the saying is, 
would have to sit in with the Eastern 
Conservatives, who naturally balk at sud 
den changes, the prospects for trouble 
looked reasonably certain. Could Frank 
Carvell sit down calmly in deliberation 
with the men he had so fiercely assailed? 
Yet the melting pot process has been 
reasonably successful so far. There has 
been diffidence rather than belligerency 
among the members of this queerly- 
assorted cabinet. They are not just sure 
of one another 
Occasionally the rumor is heard around 
the country that Sir Robert Borden is 
contemplating. _ exit and a picture is 
drawn of N Rowell and Sir Thomas 
White tilting y= the vacant leadership. 
Such rumors simply drop out of recol- 
lection when one goes to Ottawa. Sir 
Robert is very firmly ensconced in the 
saddle and has no idea of dropping out. 
If such an idea did enter his mind the 
other members of the Government would 
take prompt steps to drive it out. The 
Premier is unquestionably proving a 
good tandem driver. The courage that 
he showed in forcing the conscription 
issue is recognized now to be one of his 
regular, every day characteristics. The 
Borden backbone is exactly where a 
backbone should be and he has, as well, 
an admirable store of patience and tact. 
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om page 23. 
Outstan figures in the combination 
are Row Carvell and White 
As president of the Privy Council, Mr 
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les at all cabinet sessions 








Rowell presi 
He has been a strong advocate of the 
principle of testing public opinion and 
it was largely due to him that the labor 
conference was held at Ottawa and later 
the convention of prominent women. 
Foster’s illness has kept 
him to some extent in the background 
but his voice still carries eight in all 
cabinet deliberations. ~liy F. B. Car 
vell has become an unquestioned power 
in the cabinet. When an issue comes up, 
the query “Where does Carvell stand?” 
assumes an immediate importance. Sir 
Thomas White has worked very hard, so 
hard, in fact, that it has been necessary 
for him to take a long holiday. He takes 
the =< seriously; he is like another 
Atlas, holding up the world on his broad 


back. 


Sir George 


i ministers are all 
powers it 


HE aforementione 

prominent id very real 
their way but a new sun has swung into 
the firmament. Ask anyone in touch 
with happe nings on Parliament Hill what 
Is dong ad who is doing it and one 
name immediately begins to bulk in the 
conversation. The Hon. J. A. Calder has 
become a real power in Ottawa. Bring- 
ing down from the West a reputation 
for ability as an organizer, he has al 
ready amplifed it by the firm way in 
which he has taken _ d. Calder promises 
to become the Eric Geddes of the cabinet. 
He gets things done. 

This is the reason. When any ai 
tion comes up for settlement, C 
reaches for a sheet of foolscap ind a 
pencil. He figures it out from every 
angle, carefully and fully He never 
jumps to cenclusions, never makes a snap 
decision. By the time he has made up 
his mind the foolscap is criss-crossed with 
figures and he knows exactly what he 
believes and why he believes it. And 
then he goes straight ahead! 

His friends say that he does everything 
on the same principle. He steadily im 
proves his golf by the use of pencil and 
foolscap. Sitting down to his desk he 
figures that on the thirty-one times he used 
his iron to get over a certain bit of ground 
the average result was such and such, 
while on the twenty-eight occasions that 
he resorted to the wood the ball travelled 
an average of so many yards; and he 
proceeds to figure out which club he 
should always use there. 

The Hon. Mr. C: r has applied his 
plan ‘for organization and driving power 
to all the problems that come before the 
cabinet. A keen observer said the other 
day. “There are two great organizing 
geniuses it er var Sir Clifford Siftor 
and Hon. J. A. Calder. Sifton is not 
popular, Calder is Watch Calder, he 
will travel far. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar is also showing some 
of the power that brought him to the 
fore on the prairies, but he 
found his feet as readily as his col 
Altogether the combir ation is one of cor 
siderable brilliancy and unquestioned 
high purpose—a reliable lot to trust with 
the whip-hand of Union Government. 























HE coming session will be a short 

one, to all appearances. There — 
be no organized Opposition. The Lauri 
Liberals are so exclusively from coro 
that their voice will not have the weight 
that otherwise would attach to so cor 


Oo anaigates 








eer 


siderable a body. Sir Wilfrid, himself, 
s taking the situation quietly and easily. 
He will watch the Government closely 
but it is the guess of observers 
that his tactics in the House will be faz 
removed from guerilla methods. The Old 
Chief is too old a hand at the game, too 
fine a fighter, to feel any white heat of 
resentment. Much of his material 
untried, but surprisi 


close 


is new 








some ig talent 


may be uncovered during the session. 
Here is what is called on the race track 
i “hot tip’-—watch Sam Jacobs, M.P., 


from Montreal. He is a two-fisted fighter, 
1 splendid smashing critic, as keen as a 
finely-tempered blade. There are one or 
two good Oppositionists from the Mari 
also. 

It is not likely that much opposition 
will come from members on the Govern 
ment side. Ordinarily a Union cabinet 


times 


would face some criticism from private | 


supporters. Unionist members will re- 
member, however, that an attack on 
Government policies would earn the ap 
plause and support of the Quebec minor- 
ity. And, as things stand in the country, 
that applause would hang around a mem- 
ber’s neck like the albatross on the Ar 
cient Mariner 


The League of Free 
Nations 


Continued fron page 16. 

League of Nations” to an attentive and 
respectful Peace Congress. But there isa 
more natural way to a league than that 
Instead of being made like a machine, the 
League of Nations may grow like a tree. 
The Peace Congress that must 
later meet may 
the Council of a League of Nations. The 
League of Nations may come upon us by 
degrees, almost imperceptibly. I am 
strongly obsessed by the idea that that 
Peace Congress will necessarily become 
and that it is highly désirable that it 
should become—a most prolonged and 
persistent gathering. Why should it not 
become at ler 


sooner or 


) 
itsel 





itions from the neutral states? 

I can conceive no such Peace Congress 
as those that have settled up after other 
wars settling up after this war. Not only 
has the war been enormously bigger thar 
any other war, but it has struck deeper at 
the foundations of social and economic 
life. I doubt if we begin to realize how 


much of the old system:is dead to-day, | 
Since the } 


how much has to be remade. 
beginnings of history there has 
credible promise of gold payments under- 


become after a time | 


rth a permanent gathering, | 
inviting representatives to aid its deliber- | 


been a | 


eamaenate nis 


er ed 
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in Piccadilly 


i has reached the zenith of 
i perfection 
| § Smoking Mixture. 
] 
| | 
i § 


neath our financial arrangements. It is | 


now an incredible promise. The value of 
a pound note waves about while you look 
at it. 
comes no tell. The rouble has 
Our giddy money 


man 
into the 


can 


gone aby Ss. 


specialists clutch their handfuls of paper | 


and watch it flying down the steep. Much 
as we may hate the Germans, some of us 
will have to sit down with some of the 
enemy to arrange 
the preservation of credit in money. 
I presume that it 
this war in a wild scramble of buyers for 
such food as remains in the world. There 
is a shortage now, a greater shortage 
ahead of the world, and there 
shortages of supply at the source and 
transport in food and ail raw materials 
for some years to come. The Peace Con 
will have to sit and organize a 


And 


gress 





a common scheme for | 


is not proposed to end | 


will be | 


What will happen to it when peace | 


made in Canada 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


JOR all 

drawing the pencil 
which sets the standard 
for the world is VENUS. 


li 


writing and 


black degrees 
6B softest to 9H hardest 
all perfect! 


American Lead Pencil Co., N.Y. 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 
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Of all furniture or wood- 
sei work, the staircase requires 
ed 2 the most attention. It seems 
ae as if every hand in the 
ie 3 house passes up or down 











the banisters severa] times 
a day. Is it any wonder the 
railing so quickly becomes 
dulled with finger marks? 


O-Cedar 


gives the staircase a quick, 

hard, lasting polish—-so dry 

that a few minutes after 

using it a white gloved hand 

may safely rest upon it. 
25¢ to $3.00 sizes. 


At your hardware, grocery 
or furniture store. 





Channell Chemical Co., Ltd. 
| Toronto 
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HOTEL 


MONTREAL 
Canada’s Finest Hotel 


For reservations apply to 
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Serbia. There are undaries 

is Poland. There is « enia. Abou 
these smaller states, new and old, that 
the peace must call into being, there must 
be a system of guarantees of the most 
difficult and complicated sort. I do not 


see the Peace Congress getting through 
such matters as this in a session of weeks 
or months. The idea the Germans be 
trayed at Brest that things were going to 
be done in the Versailles fashion by great 
moustached heroes frowning and drawing 
lines with a large black soldierly thumb 
ail across maps is old-fashioned. From 
first to last the peace negotiations are 
going to follow unprecedented courses 






HIS preliminary discussion of war 
, aims that has been getting more and 
more explicit now for six months is quite 
unprecedented. Apparently all the broad 
preliminaries are to be stated and ac- 
cepted in the sight of all mankind before 
even an armistice occurs on the main, the 
Western, front. The German diplomat- 
ists hate this process. (So do a lot of 
ours. So do some of the diplomatic 
Frenchmen. ) They are dodging and 
lying, they are fighting desperately to 
keep back everything they possibly can 
for the bargaining and bullying and table- 
banging of the council chamber, but that 
way there is no peace. And when at last 
Germany says “snip” sufficiently to the 
Allies’ “snap,” and the Peace Congress 
begins, it will almost certainly be as un- 
precedented as its prelude. Before it 
meets, the broad lines of the settlement 
will have been drawn plainly with the 
approval of the mass of mankind. 

jut here for the present I will break 
off this discussion. I have tried to sug- 
gest that this League of Nations we all 
desire may be really latent in the Peace 
Congress, and may be developed out of the 
Peace Congress. If this is right, then it is 
of supreme importance for us to get clear 
ideas of just exactly what sort of repre 
sentation we want at the Peace Congress. 
And it follows also that the time is ripe 
and over-ripe for us to set up some pre- 
liminary conference with all or most of 
our Allies in which their representatives 
and ours, destined ultimately for the 
Peace Congress, may work out a 
common plan and a common habit 
of co-operation. People seem to have 
given extraordinarily little thought to 
that matter. But the sort of men who go 
to the Peace Congress will almost cer 
tainly determine the character of the 
Council of the League of Nations that 
may arise out of it. If the European 
Allies send the wrong sort of man without 
a proper support behind him in the coun- 
try, the Peace Congress may prove the 
world’s supreme failure to meet the needs 
of this great time. 





The second helping is getting to be 
bad form, 

There's lots of money to go round, 
but bacon, beef and wheat can’t make 
the circuit. 

Fish may not be a brain food, but 
brainy men are eating more fish 

Learn to control your own appetite 
before you try to control your neigh 
bor’s. 

A good citizen is known by the food 
he eats. 
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Germany's War 
Crises 


Teuton Military Critic Reviews Series of 
Crises Which Were Passed. 


pereewant: to the 
4 nrom : ‘ 


nent German newspaper, the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, there have been several stages 





of the war when Germany was in desperate 


straits. At each crisis Germany could have 
been beaten but managed to struggle past the 
danger time; such at least is the fact that 


seems to lurk behind the information that 


iat is 


rather cautiously advanced. The writer says: 


The first crisis was swiftly reached while 
the thunder of the German cannon was heard 
Par vhen the military collapse of 


France, which seemed so imminent, was avert- 
ed by a miracle, and “the French Government 
brought to a calmer judgment, the French 

people inspired with renewed heroism, by the 











: ileulations of Kitchener.” > = ae 
full danger ot this crisis was little realised at 
home in Germany at the time. 


The fateful days which quickly followed in 
Southern Poland and Galicia produced the 
second crisis While Joffre, on the Aisne, 
might reasonably hope to break through, the 
tussinn Grand Duke was calculating upon a 
victorious entry into Preslau or Cracow. 
During those weeks the German situation 
bordered often upon the desperate. Yet this 
crisis was weathered, and the enemy optim- 
ism, which counted upon the collapse of Ger- 
man resistance in the first autumn of the 
war, wes shattered 

In the spring of 1915 there supervened, in 
the threatened fall of Constantinopie, the 
third—and what may be called the Orient 
crisis. As it did not directly endanger Ger- 
many its significance was not fully perceived 
in that country. Yet it was a menace to Ger- 
manv'’s whole Oriental policy, and even—at 
the werst—to the framework of the Austro- 
German alliance. “But the fortune of war 
was with us. The enemy enterprise was un- 
dertaken in half-hearted fashion, and-——with- 
out detracting from the valor of our Turkish 
allies--we cannot conceal the truth that it 
was to the indecision and the mistakes of the 
enemy that the successful defence of Constan 
tinople was mainly due.” The ensuing en- 
trance of Bulgaria into the war, the conquest 
of Serbia, and the costly but aimless —_ di- 
tion of the Entente to Salor ka all followed 
as the corollary of Turkey’s deliverance. The 
“Orient crisis” was past 

1916 is admitted by the writer to have been 
a highly critical war year for the Central 
Powers. “Kitchener’s millions were ready; 
for the first time England threw into the 
field a modern mass-army, unsurpassably 
well-equipped and with an unlimited supply 
of munitions.” France tapped unsuspected 
new sources of strength; the prolonged as- 
saults on Verdun were consuming Germany's 
reserve of strength. Then began, the battle of 
the Somme Almost at the same time the 
Austro-German armies had to withstand the 
tremendous pressure of Brussiloff’s onslaught, 
which had forced a breach in the Eastern 
front, while Cadorna had broken the Isonzo 














line Then Roumania cast in her lot with 
Allies. “Truly a crisis worthy of a world- 
war; the widest concentration of attack in 
the world’s history! . We all know the 
end; change in the supreme command, new 
ruthless methods--a complete turn of 

the wheel of fort une; the crisis for the Cen 


tral Powers 
enemy were 





s over; critical hours for the 
ning.” 
At no time during 1917, the writer main 


tains, was the situation critical for the Ger 
manic Powers; the “Hindenburg Line” was 
never in jeopardy. Two strategic crises only 


did the year bring forth—the crisis of the 
Italian defeat, whereby the Anglo-French 
armies were de .prived of their offensive power 
n the West; and the food crisis in England 
produced by the submarine campaign. This 
last, he says, may well prove to be the most 
fateful crisis of all, since it is both continuous 
and cumulative and is one for the dispelling 
of which no present plan exists 
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EGG-O 
The Tasteless Baking Powder 


NE housewife who has used Egg-O for the past seven years told us that 
wh il she liked most about Ego-O Was that you could not taste it in the 
cake. We hadn’t realized it before but that is a mighty important 

point So often vou can taste the baking p »wder in the cake and it certainly 
spoils your enjoyment in eating it. Perhaps you have this trouble with your 
baking. We would recommend that you use Egg-O—the tasteless Baking 
Powder 


The Food Control Department has told us that flour must be conserved for the use 
of the Allies. Try some of the baking powder breads which use a part substitute for 
wheat flour. You will find them very palatable and generally enjoyed by your 
family and friends. This recipe for Oatmeal Bread is very satisfactory. 








1 cup flour 2 tablespoons sugar 
114 cups corn meal 1 cup cooked oatmeal or rolled 
1 teaspoon salt oats 
3 teaspoons Egg-O Baking Pow- 2 tablespoons shortening 
der 1%, cups milk 


Sift together flour, cornmeal, salt, baking powder and sugar; add oatmeal, 
melted shortening and milk. 3ake in greased shallow pan in moderate 
oven 40 to 45 minutes 





Order Egg-O from your grocer to-day. Pound size or larger 
is the most economical way to buy. 
If your grocer does not sell Egg-O, send us 10 cents and your grocer’s 


name and we will send you a trial tin (%4-lb. net weight) of Egg-O Bak- 
ing Powder and the book of Reliable Recipes as well. 


The Egs-0 Baking Powder Co., Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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O more reason for wash-day eeton back- aches, 
headaches and other troubles. No more need to bend 














over a hot, steamy wash-tub. Let the Maxwell ““Home’’ Washer } 

supplant old-time methods in your home as it has in others all over > 
t know how good a washing-machine really 
you looked thoroughly into this one. It actu 
ally does Setfer than hand-work in Aa/f the time! Washes anything 


SMaawwelle 
“Home” Washer 


is made in Canada, cf best cypress, and is supenor to any npegel 
washer igh-speed, noiseless, easy -running —enlosed gears 


be operated by hand or water-motor. See it at your « lealer’s t Oe ro 


MAXWELLS LIMITED - Dept J, St. Marys, Ont. 
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© GOVERNMENT 
{STANDARD 
PRING WHEAT FLOUR 


WEIGHT OF CONTENTS 
— 98185. WHEN PACKED 
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HIS is the WAR FLOUR of the OGII 








zs standard. 
‘ This War Flour is excellent in quality and 
flavour—but it is slightly darker in color than 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD,” to which vou have 
been accustomed. 


It is just as hard for us to give up mi “ROY AT 
HOUSEHOLD” as it will 4 for vi o forego vou 
favorite brand: but our “STANDARD” Flour will neve ations m re a licious 
bread, rolls, biscuits, cake, pies and pastry. If vou have any difficulty 
drop us a line: we have 


a staff of expert chemists and bakers, whose ex} 





perrerie 
is at your service. 
Just «as soon as the Food Controller will allow us to mill “ROY AI 
HOUSEHOLD” again. we will tell vou of this happy fact 
In the meantime, the new regulations—being in the best interests of Canada 
and the British Empire 


demand the whole-hearted 


support of the Millers and 
the Public. 


Certain stores and dealers have stocks of “ROYAL HOU SE HOLD 
on hand In order avoid any confusion or 


“STANDARD” FLOUR will | 


misuné ‘Ts stund a) 
r plainly branded as such. 


When all your “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” is gone, make sure of getting th 
next best grade by ordering 


OGILVIE’S STANDARD 


Grocers everywhere have it,—don’t forget to stipulate, 
your surest guarantee of the highest grade obtainable. 


( The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 


LIMITED 
Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg —Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity 19,000 Barrels 


“OGILVIE’S,’ It will be 


The Largest Millers in the British Empire 





VIE MILLS = —a loval product to conserve 
Canada’s resources and, at the same time, 
vive the publie the best possible flour that can 


MONTREAL, CANADA be milled according to the Goveiannt 


ms oor Y 
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“Paderewski 


played in our own home last night” 





Les, on this very piano, a 


Heintzman & Co. 
PLAYER-PIANO 


We heard the great Virtuoso’s own compositions, played by his own hands. And we 
heard this in the comfort and privae) af our own home. 


And afterwards— 


Mendelssohn, Mozart, Gounod, Chopin and all the greatest musie of the greatest 
masters. And that is how Paderewski plaved for us—on request. 


Do you want him to play for you PF 

| id rite f booklet or call at our. st showrooms ind learn h WW @AS\ t to acquire a 

lleintzman & C Plaver. If vou have 1 plano now, silet nd unused, learn how readily it mav | 
nged for a Player Pian 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Heintzman & Co., Ltd. 


HEINTZMAN HALI Please mail me full particulars and booklet 
eee . aa abo player-pianos as per ad. in April 
( > .- > t 
193-5-7 Y onge Street - . Toronto McLean's Magazine 
BRANCHES—Hamilton, London, Windsor, Woodstock. 
Chatham, Galt, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Stratford, Fort William, 
St. Catharines, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon. 
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want with Colorite. 
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PI Waterproof and durable, dries in 30 


] r . i ] . 
Colorite is also fine tor coloring Satin, Silk and Cany 
j 
pers and Basketry In fact, it can be used satisfacte 
| | } } | l | 
all the little things about the house, metal, glass or wok 


Sold by drug and department stores throughout 
Canada. If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
wil send, postpaid, a bottle of Colorite upon re- 
ceiptof 25c. Be sure to name color you want? 


Canadian Distributor 


Manufactured by 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


Makers of Economy Products to Modernize Your Home 


BOSTON MASS. 
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HE magic liquid that makes last years straw h 
If your hat is old and soiled, don 


STRAW F- 


Make it as good as new and any color you 


pearing 


hats by using C ylorite. Sold in a bottle with a brush for 
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minutes 
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A. RAMSAY & SON COMPANY, MONTREAL 


AZINE 






Here are the 16 colors 


Vic 
Jet 


Cardinal Red 
Navy Blue 


tory Blue Gray 
Black Dull Black 
Yellow 


Cadet Blue 


Sage Green Cerise 
Burnt Straw Brown 
Violet Lavender 
Old Rose Natural 


Dir 


for 


ecttons on every package 
mixing to get most any 


desired shade 
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EDITED BY ETHEL M. CHAPMAN 


The Creed of a Working Woman 


OU will be called upon to be pa- 

tient more often than to be brave 

— to do the commonplace thing 
more often than the spectacular. When 
the war set women all over the world 
getting into uniform for one line of 
service or another, when it gathered 
hem into meetings to discuss national 
problems, when governments called them 
to the capitals for advice, the casual 
»bserver remarked that woman was 
‘oming into her own; that her chrysalis 
ad reached the stage of its unfolding 
ind she would emerge from its confines 


free to try her wings in the sun. 
What the casual observer saw was 
mly the froth arising from a_ strong 
indercurrent. The uniforms and plat- 


evidence of what a few 
women were thinking and doing but 
they told nothing of the quiet, steady 
service of the great mass of women 
vhose work came within the confines of 
no uniform, nor allowed a respite to 
attend many conferences—women in 
their homes, in professions, women who 
were busy keeping the wheels of the 
nation’s industries turning just as they 
had done before the war only working 
harder because there was money 
and more of the work that men had had 
to leave. Even among the most enthusi- 
astice “joiners” a more sober spirit is 
growing. The cirl who strutted around 
vith her hands shoved deep in the pock- 
ets of her khaki trousers has forgotten 
now that there is anything unique in her 
ippearance; she only knows that she 
ouldn’t work so fast or safely or tire- 
essly in a skirt. The new things have 
novelty and the women who 
real vy want to getting down 
unpicturesque things as scrimp- 
can save a little more 
nd to the country; putting 
plainer fare on their that thev 
may help to stave off starvation for the 
army and the nation; going out in the 
sun and rain to help in the toil of the 
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ir homes themselves and using 
none of the unnecessaries requiring 
abor, that others may be released for 


the work of production; or where their 
training s placed them in the business 
yr vrofessional life of the country, simn 
y working harder to meet the new, 
onditions of labor and the world’s need. 

When the powers in charge invested 
vomen with the responsibility of makine 
the world’s food go around they followed 
the well-proved precedent of starting a 
“campaign,” and attempted to give a 








little picturesqueness to a commonplace 
matter by window-cards and illustrated 
posters. Across the line they even in- 
vented a uniform for the “kitchen 
soldier,” a sort of Hooverall some 
woman has called it. Undoubtedly all 
this gave an impetus to the movement, 
but the window-card canvass is about 
over and the uniform is after all not 
very much different from any other biz 
pinafore, and food conservation is a 
monotonous task at the best—just as 
often happens, it is the most valuable 
line of service a woman can give just 
now. It is work which requires actual 
personal inconvenience and _é sacrifice. 
Other calls we have answered by deputy: 
we gave “our” men and_ suffered in 
sympathy but not the actual hardships 
and horrors of their experience; we gave 
“our” money, but why not? It was the 
easiest way in the world to secure some 
peace of mind in the thought that we 
were discharging, in some degree, our 
share of the obligation; where it was 
only a loan it was even a good invest- 
ment. The call to save food, we cannot 
answer by deputy; it confronts us 
personally three times a dav, and it 
takes courage to set out the plainer, and 
what seems to our pampered families 
and guests almost meagre, fare, espec- 
ially if we have the money to buy the 
thines we considered necessary in more 
prodigal times. Still, the woman who 
cares is doing it. 

Then there is the question of produc- 
tion. Our college girls and business 
girls with their uniforms and badges 
are doing excellent work on farms. The 

rls and women who live on farms do 
not wear badges or uniforms but in 
the ranks of productive woman-labor 
they stand first. Last Spring a bride 
went to her new home on a farm. Im- 
mediately after, her husband’s hired 
man was drafted and they couldn’t get 
another, and the young woman like most 
of her women neighbors went into the 
fields. She said “I didn’t want to go 
out this year; there was so much I had 
planned to do in the house. Besides I 
had never done outside work and while 
I had had considerable experience with 
driving horses I thought those big 
horses would kill me.” 

These people are well-to-do; they could 
live comfortably by cultivating a part of 
their farm and letting the rest go to 
pasture, but they know the world’s 
need—they have been told of that until 
they begin to wonder innocently why 
no drastic measures are being taken to 


meet the need—why labor and machin- 
ery are not being conscripted from less 
necessary fields to the work of food pro- 
duction. In the meantime the seed 
should be in the ground and there is no 
time even for agitation so the women go 
on—unspectacular work, sometimes the 
hardest kind of drudgery, and as often 
as not the woman’s strength coming to 
the breaking point because she is try- 
ing to do not only a man’s work, but 
to crowd in a woman’s work with it af- 
ter hours. 

And what are other women, apart 
from those who are actually producers 
themselves, doing to relieve this? There 
are a few women who have always had 
someone to polish their floors and wash 
their clothes and do sundry other chores 
around their homes who have now found 
that they can do more of this work for 
themselves and so release labor for 
other fields. There are women who have 
decided that they can get along with- 
out certain luxuries whose manufacture 
involves the use of valuable material 
and labor needed for agricultural work. 
Incidentally this may be the forerunner 
of a happy solution of the servant pro- 

lem. The maids we had depended on 
for Canada are now working in the 
fields and factories of Europe; they will 
be needed there for years to come, and 
maids will be increasingly scarce in Can- 
ada. Perhaps we may find the women 
of fine brains and education turning 
their splendid ability into the keeping 
of their own homes, taking a pride in 
the management of their kitchens, the 
care of their nurseries, the simple ar- 
tistic beauty of their homes. It won't 
be spectacular work but it will mean a 
wonderful lot to the coming generations 

And perhaps the most seemingly tri- 
vial, as well as the most important, 
need of the times is the courage to 
keep right on, however, discouraging 
the outlook may be. The novelty of Red 
Cross knitting and sewing died long ago 
but the need of Red Cross supplies is 
increasing every day. There is nothing 
more monotonous than saving money 
but it is inevitable that there must be 
more war loans. It must be a hopeless 
Easter in France with the statues in the 
churches torn down, and the homes 
levelled to the cellars, yet the spirit of 
the French women is undaunted. If the 
war has robbed them of the dearest 
things in their lives it has also given 
to their creeds a spirit which we might 
well borrow—to work harder, pray long- 
er, and smile more. 








Simplicity in Our House Interiors 








INCERITY, suitability, simpli- 

city—on these three qualities 

depend the character and 
charm and comfort of a home and 
the one we have to learn to appre- 
ciate first is simplicity. It does not 
matter whether we can afford for 
our living-rooms costly engravings 
or carbon prints of the masters; 
whether we have hot house flowers 
or potted geraniums — the effect 
may be as dignified with one as with the 
other. It is when superfluities of furniture 
or decoration confuse the eye, when one 
article after another clamors for attention 
on its own account instead of unobtrusive- 
ly forming a part of the whole picture, 
that even the costliest room becomes cheap 
and vulgar and unrestful. At this season 
when most housekeepers are considering 
the spring renovating of their houses 
there may be some comfort in the 
thought that the charm of the finished 
room does not depend so materially on 
its costliness as on the fact that every- 
thing in the room has a meaning and a 
purpose, that it has been planned for 
real beauty and fitness rather than dis- 
play, and that it reflects in its own way 
the personality of the woman who plan- 
ned it. In war years we do not want to 
spend elaborate sums on decorating our 
houses, but sanitation alone will demand 
that some rooms be done over this 
spring; if we have made some mistakes 
in the past we can begin with these 
rooms to get the atmosphere we want 
in the house. 

Beginning with the walls there are 
just about two genera! principles to re- 
member—first that the wall is a back- 
ground for the furniture and pictures or 
any rare bits of bric-a-brac belonging to 
the room, therefore it should be un- 
obtrusive in tone and design; second— 
in Nature’s decorative scheme she keeps 
the darker heavier tones down close to 
the horizon shading to lighter colors 
farther above the sky-line. It is easy 
to see the force of these rules when we 
remember some room we have seen where 
the elaborate scrolls or flowers or pea- 
cocks in the wall paper claimed more at- 
tention than all the other features of the 
room together and almost made us close 
our eyes to get rid of them, or when we 
remember a room with fairly light walls 
and a dark frieze which seemed so 
heavy as to threaten to fall through. 
Having provided for these essentials of 
restfulness and arrangement of tones we 
can work out our own ideas in the way 
of original color schemes. 
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3ecause Nature uses green with prac 
tically all her flowers, the inexperienced 


home decorator is likely to think that 
green will “go with” anything. But it is 
a vellow-green which grows with the 


jonquil, a gray-green with the blue iris 
an apple-green with the white blossoms 
and still another deeper green with the 
violet—which goes to show that no hard 
and fast rules can be made for color com 
binations. The individual woman 
will create her own, but she will 
get the picture clear in her mind 
before she decides: finally on the 


merest details. Here are some 
suggestive schemes. 

Imagine a_ living-room’ with 
woodwork stained a soft wood 


brown if the furniture is English 
oak, or painted a flat cream if the 
furniture is mahogany, with a 
rich taupe-brown velvet or Ax- 
minster rug, hangings of a chintz 

{ ll covered tan ground 
1ades and upholsteries 
brown with touches of 
warmer colors. This touching up 
with warmer such as yel- 
low, orange, or rose is important 











} 
colors 


as there is danger of a brown 
room running to sombreness. The 
green and yellow or rose or laven 


der or blue of blooming plants is 
one of the best arrangments for 
brightening such a room. Or sup- 
pose the woodwork of the room 1 
light oak or old ivory, a delight 
ful scheme could be worked out in 
blue, but care must be taken to 
avoid the shades that are cold or 
hard or utterly insipid. A _ soft 
gray-blue is attractive and makes 
a good background for furniture. 
In a dining-room a Dutch blue 
might be used but this is a little 
hard for a living room. For a 
living-room a tapestry paper is 
blue, soft green and other blended 
tones would be particularly pleas 


ing. With a tapestry paper, 
plain blue velours would be a 


good choice of upholstery for the 


Ethyl Munro 








furniture; with a plain wall use a “tapes- 
try” material for the upholstered furni- 
ture and figured curtains in similar tones. 

Where fumed oak is used in a dining- 


room living room or den, the decorative 
scheme must be more solid. A tone like 
putty or sand for the walls, with a 


lighter shade for tl 
cretonne in a gra\ 


viints of o roid 


ceiling, curtains of 
1 brown ground with 
bh] would be 











and blue 
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A Chance to 
Branston. jx 


Buy the 


Generator 
Reduced Price « 


During the two weeks from April 8th to 20th, 
vou will have the opportunity of purchasing thi 


HIGH 
FREQUENCY 


ft) 


Absolutely 
Harmless 


Branston Violet Ras Generator ata reduced oe 
price. uh Wi 


! 


During this period our dealers in all parts of 
Canada are authorized to our standard 
40.00 Model 7 Machine, Complete with Outfit, 
at the very special price of $34.50. 


} 
SCI 





Se “ 
e 
a i. \ 
Relieves 
Rheumatism 


This is a very Special Introductory Offer. It will 
be open for two weeks, April 8th to 20th foxctr 





Medical Science has given its unqualified 
approval to the Branston Violet Ray as one of 
the most prompt and effective curative agents 
the world has yet discovered. There is no pain 
but yields to its influence; no weakened body 
but can be strengthened and improved by it. 
What will you not give for something that will 
effectually remove and prevent pimples, black 
heads, dandruff and falling hair? 

Just think what it will mean to you to be en 
tirely free of bodily aches and pains, to have 
your system so fortified that the attacks of 


Doctors use the Branston 


Doctors endorse the Branston Violet Ray Gener 
itor—-Sanitoriums endorse it the Military Hosp 
lorse t for they are using it on their 
1 r lent success. You can get the 
resuits at nome. 


A Copy of “‘Health Rays’’ FREE 


If th 6 not a dealer in your town selling the Branston Violet . 
Ray Gonesaten, ouite to pe direct. We will = to it ‘that ste one This $40.00 
supplied. Send the coupon asking for our illustrated booklet Pp 
“Health Rays,” and fuil particulars of the Special Offer. Then if Machine for 
your order is mailed to us on or before April 20th you can take 
advantage of the reduced price. 50 
CHAS. A. BRANSTON COMPANY $34 * 
Manufacturers 
355 Yonge Street - TORONTO, ONT. rt st standard 
-_ — — —_— — — — — —_— —_—_— —_ — — = eS " 7 
| red 
Chas. A. Branston Co. x 9 
355 Yonge Street, | ve C 
Toronto, Ontario pie co 
n¢ cord 
Wit ny pa ea you l No 1 Sur aC 
bo« H I ar 1 pa ila t S a at , 
Reduce I ry Off B t \ R | Electrod No 
H i ie y Genera Metal " we 
> and No. 4 Com 
same 
| Electrode 
Address | 
Dealer's Name 
' — 


rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica or neuritis 
could not distress you or cause you a sleepless 
night. 


The Branston Violet Ray Generator will do all 
this for you and more. The cost of a few 
treatments from the physician pays for a 
machine, and enables the whole family to bene- 
fit by it. 

A treatment book is given with each instru- 
ment, containing full charts and instructions, 
telling you just how to treat each disease. 


Can be used in the Country 


The absence of electricity in your home need not 

keep you from enjoying the benefits of this won 

derful scientific discovery You can get a port 

able Branston Generator which will operate from 
wn iry cell batteries 





Cures Nervous 
Affections and 
Insomnia 


ad 


Banishes 
Neuralgia and 
Headaches 
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good. Be careful about using red in a [hen we come to the furni ngs It but 1 ) ye teste for comto ‘ 
room like s. It is not the ch akes a really artistic soul to appreciate before purchasing; many a chair strict 
color it is commonly supposed to be; it simplicity in house furniture There is high class 1 appearance cause ar 
Wi make a room smaller, and cast so much that is new, or fashionable ! ‘ ¢ back i! et minutes I 
gloomy shadows at night. In contrast striking. that si he money invested itest pe irniture s dep 
with this room suppose we had mahogany n it, so we find rlors crowded wit ible for ! ! ippeara ice alike 
furniture , woodwork expensive, elaborate, unco rtab An i irt A ifts r! 
ould be we might chairs and over-carved tables while the ! ssior I and e fact 
ave a crt ind and any grandmother’s rocker whose high back that e design belongs to our owr 
or of a olors for and low arms were carved to give rest tinent ma ne anotne nt in 
ingings n blue to the human body is relegated to the fav Reed and wicker furniture to 
and e.low ngs, and | } a es not make a pre 
1 Window sea Ve rs ( ( eIng somet neg t j 
0 tapest! a con not Staine OWT rr green to mat aw) 
b atior ( \ For i t r ind upholstere n ¢ nt 
guest room with either mahogany or I ng colors becomes one Oo! _our 
woodwork and furniture nost att ve furn ngs _And if w 
hing prettier than French ave an old plush on hairclot parlor 
and pink in chintz for the windows suite th good springs but whose covers 
ind candle shades and a plain gray rug a vearing, a set of chintz slip covers 
with border of pink. will give us a new room at very low cost 1 
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ERTISEMENT 
WON THE 


Text of the Prize 
Winning Advertisement 


THE most marvelous machine can never be a person, but 


Thomas A. Edison, the inventive wizard, has at last 


mastered a human voice reproducing instrument that does not 


“It is a wonderful thing to see and hear an instrument 
Re-Creating a human voice that is right there beside it, the \ 
singer thrilled by the consciousness of a second personality 


The problem * has been 4 \ ay > ; 


contralto, \ a , @ 


to hear ourselves as others hear us’ 
solved by the Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph. 

* Miss Miller, the noted 
demonstrated in a recital at Symphony Hall, 


Christine concert 
Boston, how —\e ~o\\3, WS 
thoroughly Edison has made it possible to reproduce all shades “Ve ¢€ ‘ 

Miss Miller, + ANY “a\ \Y 


standing beside one of the phonographs, sang in unison with , &\- NY 


of tone and sweetness of the human voice 





herself, it being impossible to distinguish between the singer's Oy % ¢ ANS 
living voice and its Re-Creation. She sang a few bars and the re WA 
instrument blended perfectly with her voice. She ceased and Fa We ¢ 
the instrument continued the air with the same beautiful tonal . ’ 
quality. Had Miss Miller attempted such a concert .in Salem, 
in the early days of this country, she would have been hanged 
for a witch. 

* The large audience of music-lovers sat enthralled under the 
spell of the wizardry which reproduced a human voice, the most 
delicate violin tones and the blare of a brass band with such 
fidelity that no one, hearing also the same music at first hand, 
could tell which was the real The instrument was a stock 


phonograph, intended solely for the home 





* Perhaps the artistic merit of Mr. Edison's invention can in } ; 

no way so well be attested as by the fact that 600 members of the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston were present. ” + 
IX it at 


Earle Insley, Nanuet, N. 


I" is safe to say that no such advertisement as the above has ever appeared before The man 

who received $1000 for preparing this advertisement did not wae a single word of it. The 
words were written by representatives of various newspapers, who after hearing a direct com- 
parison between living artists and the New Edison’s Re-Creation of their work, pronounced the 
Re-Creation in every case an exact counterpart of the original music. The music critics of 
approximately 1500 newspapers have described these remarkable comparisons and are unani 
mous in their favorable verdict. The prize-winning advertisement illustrated on this page is 
composed of extracts taken from newspaper accounts of these daring comparisons. 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 
is posilively the only sound reproducing instrument page of sustaining the “ae Cescride 





Yu owe it to yourself to hear the New Edison ard to learn a about rf ul 
Cur dealers w.ll be glad to give you a complimentary concert ¢ shell be : 
glad to send you the booklet * What the Critics Say,” the brochure, ** Mur c's ag 
Pe-C feation, * and a complimentary copy of our musical magazine ‘‘ Along - 
Broadway" , 


TE JOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, New Jersey. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONTEST 1 
First Prize—$1000 
Second Prize~$500 i 
Third Prize~$250" al 
Fourth Prize $100. 
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Then the room may be made or marred | 


by the finishing touches like curtains, 
cushions, pictures and bric-a-brac. We 
have said a good deal already about the 
hangings, shadow-curtains etc. These of 
course only sort of frame the window 
while a light and more delicate curtain 
goes next to the panes. The simpler 


these can be the better. ‘Fhey may be | 


made of sheer voile, marquisette or 
scrim with nossibly dotted muslin or fine 
cheesecloth for the bedrooms, and will 
be prettier if their only trimming is a 
line of hemstitching. Except in the 
muslin curtains ivory and deep cream 
tones are better than white. For the side 
curtains where chintz or figured silk to 
match the other furnishings has not been 
used Shantung silk is very effective and 


most durable since it can be laundered so | 


easily. 


Then we come to the last finishing | 


touches, the purely ornamental things. 
We have a wise bit of advice from some- 
one who said: “Do not have in your 
house anything which you do not know 
to be useful or believe to be beautiful.” 
It does not matter whether a thing is 
beautiful to anyone else of course, but 
it must have a meaning for us if it is 
worth giving a nlace in our homes. To 
crowd our walls with pictures just be- 
cause they have found their way into the 
house, or to litter our tables and shelves 
with trinkets and souvenirs just because 
they have been given to us, can scarcely 


fail to give a meaningless and confusing |} 


array. It is possible to get prints from 
our favorite paintings of the great 
masters at reasonable cost and to have 
these prints framed in the simplest un- 
obstrusive panels of oak or mahogany 
which enhance rather than take from 
their beautv. And when we begin to 
give place on!y to the things we love and 
to get rid of the things whose atmos- 
phere we have disliked or tolerated we 
at once bercin to put character into our 
homes because we make them express 


yur own personality 


The Inside Story of 
Turkish Intrigue 
How the Ottoman Empire Was Tricked 
Into the War. 


| N the course of an article on the Turkish 

iation in the New York Sunday Sun, 
Dr. Harry Stuermer tells of the conspiracy 
by which Turkey was brought into the ‘war 


ind of the central figures concerned in it 





He contends, and there seems some basis for 
the statement, that Turkey’s entry into the 
var was all that prevented the supplying of 


munitions to Russia and therefore saved the 


Central Powers from defeat in 1915 Dr. | 


Stuermer writes: 

There has been no lack of cross currents 
against the war policy of the Young Turkish 
Government. Ever since the entry of Turkey 

o the war, there has been a deeply rooted 
ind unshakeable conviction among all kinds 
ind conditions of men, even in the circles of 
the Pashas and the Court the people of Tur- 


key take too little interest in politics and are | 


composed of far too heterogeneous elements 
for there to be anything in the nature of what 
we call “public opinion”—that Turkey’s alli 
ance with the Central Powers was a complete 
mistake and that it can lead to no good. 
The benefit for the Entente of Turkey's 
sympathetic neutrality would have been enor- 
mous. Neither in Germany nor in Turkey is 
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Hardwood Floors Make 


Your House A Home 












George Rathbone, Limited 


Established 1881 
2 to 42 Northcote Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
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In Office, Store and Home 


Everybody Appreciates Pure, Cold Drinks 


Guests, customers, employees,—every 





thank you for your thoughtfulness if you install 


tf 


one of them will 


A “Perfection” 
Beverage Cooler 


which keeps water or any other beverage free from 
all impurities and gives you constant access ‘to a 
clear, cold, refreshing, healthful drink. 

The “Perfection” Cooler is made in single, double 
and triple bottle models. It is so constructed ‘that 
no ice can reach or mingle with the drinking water 
or beverages. 


Write for booklet showing different styles 
of Coolers and prices of same. 


Perfection Cooler Company, Limited 
21 Alice St., Toronto, Ontario 
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there any doubt whatever in military circles tinople tried t urn e Russiar sailed off e Turk 
that it was Turkey’s entry into the war or Germany against Turkey ea Black Sea 
the German i nd her blocking of th tho ists ant g Pa e! 
Straits, and so prever Russia fron ( t l bou nS bombard 
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NEPONSET .PAROID ROOFING 


NEPONSET 
SHINGLES — 


Size 20 inches by 12% inches 


RED or GREEN 
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NEPONSET ROOFS 


NEPONSET TWIN SHINGLES 


Slate-Surfaced Shingles 
for all Residences 


EPONSET Twin Shingles are in ap- 

pearance soft, restful and beautiful. 
Their crushed slate surface defies time 
and wear and assures permanent color— 
Red or Green. They are positively fire- 
resisting as well as weatherproof, being 
made of the same materials as the fam- 
ous Paroid. Their high quality and 
moderate cost warrant their use on all 
residences. 
Sold by lumber and hardware dealers. Neponset 
Paroid Roofing is recommended for farms, factor- 
ies and railroad buildings. 


Wh. eee 
All 
— - 


BIRD & SON - «+ ~- Head Office, Hamilton, Ont. 
Warehouses: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, St. John 
The Largest Manufacturers of Roofings, 
Wall Boards and Roofing Felts in Canada 8) 
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falsified reports and a stringent censor- 
Ship. 

The late successor to the throne, Prince 
Yussuf Izzedin Effendi, was the hizoiest of 
those in high authority who openly repre- 
ented the pessimistic anti-war tendency 
It was for this that he was murdered or per- 
haps made to commit suicide by Enver Pasha 

The whole truth about this tragic occur- 
rence can only be sifted to the bottom when 
the dictators of the “Committee” are no long- 
er in their place and light finally breaks on 
Turkey Whether it was murder or suicide, 
the death of the successor to throne is 
f the most dramatic scandals of Turkish 
history, and Enver Pasha has his blood, as 
well as the blood of so many others, on his 
head. 

n connection with this sensational event, 
the world has already heard how Yussuf Iz- 
zedin was kept for years under the despotic 
Abdul Hamid shut off fro ‘he worid es a 
‘mi-prisoner in nis beautiful Konak ef Sind- 
kuyu, just outsid: the gates of Constar 
ple, where he became a sufferer from 
acute neurasthenia. 

Early one morning he was found IlIvying 
dead in a pool of nis own blood with a severed 
artery. He had received his death wound in 
xactly the same place and exactly the same 
way as his father, Sultan Abdul Aziz, who 
fell a victim to Abdul Hamid’s hatred. 

So much at least seems to be clear, that 
Prince Izzedin, who was naturally interested 
in retaining his accession to the throne undis- 
turbed and who in spite of his neurasthenia 
was man enough to stand up for his own 
rights, foresaw ruin for his kingdom by Tur- 
key’s entry into the war on the side of Ger- 
many He was more far seeing than the 
careless adventurers and farrow-minded fa- 
natics of the “Committee” and recognized 
that the letting go of the treasured Pan- 
Islamic traditions of old Sultan Hamid was a 
grave mist ~~ which would lead to the aliena- 
tion of the Arabs, and which endangered both 
the Gtiemen Caliphate and Ottoman rule in 
the southern parts of the Empire 

Perhaps the “Committee” had something 
to fear for the future, when the time came 
for the reverses now regarded as inevitable 
Yussuf would then make use of his powerful 
influence in many circles—notably among 
the discontented retired military men—to de- 
mand redress from the “Committee.” Enver, 
true to his unscrupulous character, quite har- 
dened to the sight of Turkish blood, and de- 
termined to stick to his post at all costs 
for it was not only lucrative, but flattering to 
his vanity—-was not the man to stick at trifles 
with a poor neurasthenic, who under the pre- 
sent military dictatorship was absolutely at 
his mercy He therefore decided on cold 
blooded murder 
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The Prince, well aware of the danger that 
threatened him, tried at the last moment to 
leave the country and flee to safety. He had 
even taken his ticket, and intended to scart 
by the midday Balkan train next day to 
travel to Switzerland via Germany. He was 
forbidden to travel 

Whether, feeling himself thus driven into 
a corner and nothing but death at the hand 
of Enver’s creatures staring him in the face, 
he killed himself in desperation, or whether, 
As thousands of people in Con stantinople 
firmly believe, and as would seem to be cor- 
roborated by the gene rally accepted, although 


yf course not actually verified, tale of a 
bloody encounter between the murderers and 
the Prince’s body guard, with victims on both 
sides, he was actually assassinated, is not yet 
settled, and it really not a matter of vast 
mportance 

One thing clear, and that is that Izzedin 
Effendi did not pay with his life for any dis- 


t merely for his personal and 
tic to Enver. He is but one 
erer’s long list of victims 
nerous doctors, all well known crea 
tures of the “Committee” or easily won over 
ntimidation, who set their names as wit- 





licide as a result of severe 





neurasthenia”—a n triking a suspic- 
us similarit ) e of Abd nave 
not prevented one single thinking man in Con- 


tantinople from forming a correct opinion 
ily Turkish Government 
ind of death, just like his 


father’s, so that they could diagnose the symp 





toms as those of incurable neurasthe 
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8 Boys Are Fed on \ 
Quaker Oats 


At the Cost of Feeding One on Meat 


Suppose we figure that 500 calories— the unit of 
nutrition—forms a proper breakfast for a boy. 


Ve 


In Quaker Oats those 500 calories cost less than three 
cents. And they come in the ideal boys’ food—in the 
food that holds supreme place as a food for growth. 


See what that same nutrition costs elsewhere. 





In Quaker Oats 3c Potatoes 8c 
Meats and Eggs avg. 24c Mixed Diet lle 


Cost comparisons are based on prices current at the time of writing 








That is, a meat or egg meal averages eight times the cost of Quaker 
Oats. 

Even bread and milk costs about three times as much. 

Yet the oat is our greatest grain food—twice as nutritious as round 
steak. No other grain can match it in flavor, in nutrition or in balance. 

Use more Quaker Oats. Make it your basic food—the entire break- 
fast. Mix it with your flour foods to save wheat and add a welcome 
flavor. That is the best way to lower cost of living. 


Quaker Oats 


With a Flavor That Won the World 


The love of flavor is the reason result is a wealth of flavor which 
for getting Quaker Oats. These has made this brand the favorite 
are flaked from queen grains only . wert : efi 
—just the big, rich oats. We get (J 2 unc red nations. Yet it costs 
but ten pounds from a bushel. The no extra price 


35c and 15c Per Package 


Except in Far West 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Peterboro, Canada : Saskatoon, Canada 
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“My $100.00 Table—Saved”’ 


‘Miv beautiful dining-room table had been in storage several vears and 
‘ondition—dull, dirty, marred, seratched. I had just 
about decided to sacrifice it to a Junk-man. Then, suddenly, I remem- 

d bered what wonderful results a friend of mine had obtained with 


YD NEARER 
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; piece of chees ked wonders. The ‘bluish’ smoki- 
© 1 scratelhe nishe dmv t e was restored to me in all its 
11 ess. I was I 1 E 
Now ] e Liquid Veneer throughout the house on all my furniture and woodwork. I 
a4 | keep ¢ I hing new-looking t € as tong will save the expense of buy 
| ' new furniture and also that of having old pi ee 
i ) ae 
ae You, too, can renew and restore, saving many dollars in retinishing costs 
a Send for our new booklet, “The Proper Care of Your Furniture” and 
~ learn the real secrets of furniture beauty. Sent FREE upon request. 
E Don't forget, Liquid Veneer sells at the same old prices, 25c and 50c a 
4 hottle 
; l 
oo 7 
Buffalo Specialty Co., 381 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Canada, Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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